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t t } il t 
wing message: 
i 
i | 
| ler 
i i i phate ip tiie Lerins y pose 1 , i , 
‘ i] : 

I’ d to 

i WAI LAC Ie, of Idaho Iw \ j 
if mu thi cru t ) dus rreel nt ) ( 
mmendments of the Senate, and ask for a further 
iree conference on th iisagreeing vot bety n 

' ' t , | ] 
the flouses, and on that motion demand 
? f \ {j ‘ ) . 

Mr. PI DLETON. lLask to have entereda 
? 

\Iy VW ALLLACE, of [dul That would kil! 

Phe previo estion was seconded, and the 
mai tie rdered 

Mr. | NDLETON demanded the yeas and 
nay pun Ubae tion to tosist, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

i ( nh W ken; and it was decided in 
t} t tty ye 69, nays 55; as follow 

YEA I \ #, Anderson \ vy, Ba 
John DD. Baldw Ba Beaman, Blaine,Jacob B. Bla 
i ‘ I i Will n G. Brow \ rose 
W. ¢ k ( i y Winter D 1) 

Drig hick 3 rank, Garfield, G i, ts | 
Hi {| ‘ \ W. itu d. Jol 1. ite i 
Ji K I W. Kellogg, Orla ix u 
L Longyen VI Meride, MeCh Samuel I 
M r, M 1M I) Mor \ s Mvers 
N i, ( ie) 0) i’ on, Petr », Pik 
eM 1. | Alex iH. i . 
! } | I 
I l \ i ib \ le, 
VW © W \ r. Wil n, Windom. dd Wa i 
t ; 

NAYS Viess Jam ( \l William J. Allen, Au 

yt is ft Ba \ i . Dlair, Clay, ( \ i Vy 
I ino i | I G mtn, Ge ! 

ai i, i thar rit net - niamin G. i 

HH | nia \ n Joh n, K ian, K Law 

L, I Mall vl MeDow Mek \ 

\\ fl. M j R. Morvi Vou ri 

N i ha 1, Same J. KR fail 

ir g j ott tile st bse Sit 

‘ | i” \V W | Ch \ Whi 

] \ \\ hel Perna Wood i Yea 

moti s rreed to. 

Phe SPEAKER appointed Mes . WEBSTER, 
HHorman, and Maryin the manavers of said 
conterenee on the part of the ELouse 

\i WALLACE, of Idaho, moved to recon- 
eid ey pus taken: and also moved that 
{ pac nto reco d rie laid upon the table 7 

Vis er motion was agreed Lo, 

Mr. MALLORY. [| move the following in- 

i ved, ‘That the committee of conference on the part 
of tive Uf « be instrueted to agree to no report that does 
met trict the elective franchise in the Territory of Mon- 
tana to tree white male citizens, or these who have de 
‘ lt ntention to b me such. 

The SPE ARES That is not in order, as the 
bill has passed trom the House. 


CHARLES B. SUIRLEY. 
Mr. A. W LARK ! ask that, by unani- 


mous consent, the resoluuon which was passed 
yesterday on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Accounts for the benefit of Charles B. 
Shirley, be amended hy the substitution of the 
Wo d “June”? for * May,’’soas tom ike the res- 
tion conform to fa 
No Clion being made > the resolution was so 
Mr. STEVENS 


Of business 


I demand the regular order 
PETER ANDERSON, 

Mr. CRESWELL. I ask the gentleman to 
give way fora moment untul | can make 
tromt { rmiimittes on lavalid Per 

Mr. STEVENS. I willgive way 


a report 


nsions 


for that pur- 


Mr. CRESWELL, by unanimous consent, re- 
perted trom the Committee on Invalid 
lief of Peter Anderson; 
time, referred to the Com 


Hous 


a biilfer the 1 
read a first and second 


mith aot Ule Wis 
printed 


C2, aod ord red to be 


JAMES WELSII 
CRESWELL, the 


On mation of Mr Commit 


tee on Invalid Pensions were discharged from the 


Pensions 
which was 


CONGRESSLON AL 


f he co ideration of th peti ion { f J imes 
Welsh, asking for a pension for wounds received 
\ y of the Us 1 Stat und the 
\h { tabl 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Vir. BROWN, of West Virginia. I ask leave 
nee for Mr. Wuatey for ten days from 
to-day 
No objection being made, leave of absence was 
ranted ; yrdingly, 


l ask leave of ab- 
two weeks from to- 


HUBBARD, of Iowa. 
sence for Mr. Dumont for 


aay. 
No objection being made, leave of absence was 
yranted accordingly 


GRADE OF 
Ck, of 


NAVY OFFICERS. 

With the con- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, I ask 
leave of the House to take from the Spe aker’s 

| returned from the Senate for the pur- 


Viassachusetts. 


pose of concurring in a Senate amendment. 
No « tion being made, an act (H. R. No. 
303) to amend anact ent i**Anact to establish 
nd equalize the grade of line officers of the Uni- 


ted States Nav ve approved July 16, 


ti kee n from the Sp 


1862, was 
susideration 


} aker’s table for ¢ 
ndment thereto, 


amendment was to 


of the Senate am 


The Senate amend section 


t y orl } ‘ 7 . r * } 99 > 
our by striking out all after the word ‘list,’ in 
line nine, as follows: 
And if the disqualification of any officer so retired oc 
red in the line of his duty, or in consequence of his 
honorable fulfillment ofthe term ofactive service prescribed 
y law, he shall be placed upon the retired list one grade 
higher than that from which he was retired. 


‘The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. RIC = of Massachusetts, moved to recon- 
ry which theamendment was agreed 
os »>moved to lay the motion to recon- 


on the table. 


8S | rtnevo 
to; and 
sider 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
PRESQUE 


inimous 


ISLE. 

By un the act (H. R. 

7) to change re name of the district and a 
of Pre squ Isle Erie, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and the Sen- 
ate amendment there i which was to add after 
‘Erie’? the wi **State of Pennsylvania,” 
was agreed to, 


consent, 


=I 
~ 


o the dist rict and port of 


yrds 


MESS 
\ message 


ther Seecre 


AGE FROM THE SENATE. 

from the Senate, by Mr. Forney, 
tary, informed the aa thi ithe Se nate 
»wing bills; in which the con- 
Elouse was requ sted: 


have | assed the foll 


curre of the 


An act (No. 129) to amend an actentitled **An 
act to authorize the corporauion of Georgetown, 
in the District of Columbia, to lay and collect a 
water tax, and for other purposes, ”’ approved May 


21, 1862; 

An act (No. 
convicts in the United States, for 
lhe subsistence of persons confined in jails charged 
with violating the laws of the United States, und 
for diminishing the expenses in relation thereto; 
and 

An act (No. 217) for the relief of Warren Ww. 


Green. 


courts of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


‘The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of r eon order of business, being a_ bill 
(H. No. 5) granting public lands to the Peo- 
ple’s P acific Railroad Company, to aid in the con- 
struction oo a railroad and telegraph line to the 
Pacific coast by the northern route. 

The bill \ was read in exlenso. 

Mr. STEVENS. [I notice that the Clerk, in 
reading the bill, read, as part of it, the amend- 
ments recommended by the select committee. 1 
will move to amend the bill by adopting all the 
amendments recommended by the committee, if 
there is no objection, 

The amendments recommended by the 
mittee were adopted collective ly. : 

Mr. STEVENS. 1 do not know that I desire 
to say anything upon this bill unless there should 

some objection toit. LT hope there will be none. 


“Mr. WILSON. I think the reading of the bill 


com- 


itself raises objections enough, without urging 
any particular ones. [do object to the passage 


| of this bill, for it proposes to grant to this com- 


pany over forty-six million acres of the pub- 


GLOBE. 


172) concerning the disposition of 





; : April Is 18 


lic lands; and it does seem to m 

time tot ngage in land grants of M 
oe iW Ly bout one tw 

la ! W “b le neine ) | 

eranting them to thiscom \ | 

tleman from Pennsyly 

bill | wish to make motor 


views of the House in relat 
propose to move to lay th 

Mr. HOLMAN. i wish to ug 
ment to the bill, ifan opportunity 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield to th 
that purpose. Q 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to ume, 
enth section by striking out the words « 
ing the charges for such Governmpe 


bill uy 





tion,’’ and inserting in lieu thereof : : Se 
“and shall transport the troops and : \ 
the United States free of ch urge,”?’ li 
to say that all of the grants of publ 
similar purposes heretofore made hay 
the provision which | propose to have ; 
this bill. This bill makes a ve ry lare 
the public domain for the benefit, to a ; 
tent, of private corporations, Itseemst | 
the practice of requiring those railrog 
shat receive these bonuses from thy G 
to transport its troops and property f 
should be incorporated in this bi . TI 
which L propose to amend confers certa 
on Congress to regulate the charges of tyra 
tation. That certainly is right, so far ast 
portation of the mails is concerned. | 
gard to the transportation of troops and s 
intended for the defense of that e 
country, the Government should have; 
portation free of charge. 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this ist 
grant of public lands ever proposed 
and will absorb a very large proporti 
remainder of the national domain. It 
ate, to that extent, in defeating the « 
the homestead law. It seems to me t/ 
we are thus giving away our public 
exhausting our resources, we should 
cure one benefit from it to the nation 
that of free transportation of the troops 
plies of the Government. We have im , 
same burden on other corporations, and | ac 
reason why we should not do so in this: 
Mr. STEVENS. In answer to the; 
from Indiana | will say that in our grants ' 
Union Pacific railroad we gave it $16, 
in bonds, $48,000 across the mountains, 
sections of land per mile; and there the Unied 
States Government was to pay for all trans 
tion the same as otherindividuals. Ti 
tee has refused in this bill to grant th 
any subsidies except in public lands 1 
broken wilderness. As to these lands, t 
mittee was willing to give to the company a § ' 
any amount that it thought it could make C 
because the Government has already devol 
land, not for sale, but for homesteads of su F 
dividuals as choose to settle on it. The . 
tee supposed that the true way to provide for ‘ 
homesteads there was to have a railroad col 
structed; and hence it proposes to give [lis ! be { 
creased quantity of the public lands, whil 
fuses to report any subsidy. I submit t 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. I Hot MAN] \ \ 
he believes that the value of the lands here g 
approache s at all near the amount of subsiies ‘ 
granted to the other company. : \ 
Mr. WILSON. I understand that th I \ 
Pacific Railroad Company proposes to has “ 
grant of bonds changed, so that the: som] anys ; 
issue the bonds and Tet the United States gu i 
| the interest on them for a number of years; of 
that the interest will not be more than the | U 
States would have to pay under the pres L&¢ 
rangement, and would be entirely relieved 0! et 
sponsibility for the capital. ie t 
Mr. STEVENS. ‘The Union Pacific ha tor} 
Company asks Congress to increas the 8.08 ‘ 
from $16,000 to $24,000 a mile, and from $4> - fs 
to $96,000 a mile. | 
Mr. WILSON. I ask the gentleman 
the bonds which the company propos | 
will not be to a larger amount than ts pro} ; W 
the original bill? 
Mr. STEVENS. There have been some*> - 7 
| gestions of that kind, but not im the shape” and 
proposition. port 
Its q 





I understand the company is 


1. WILSON 


terest 


1 guarantee of int 


: 
on tty 


jut if so, it will be by 


STEVENS. 
erest on a much larger amount. 
WILSON. But, after all, the aggregat 
nterest to be guarantied by the Gov- 
reased amount of bonds will 
amount for which the Govern- 
| be responsible under the original act. 
‘STEVENS. Itmay beso. !amnotdis- 
subject of the Union Pacific railroad 
“Lam in favor of it. Indeed, lam in favor 
ge roads;and I hardly expected that when 
wv asks a grant of lands that are now 
oes, there should be any objection atall to it. 
vf. SLOAN. Lam certainly in favor of the 


'} 
’ f this vil 


|; that is, the construction ofa 
Pa ific 


ti 


> 


' railroad. We believe that the 
t route for reaching the Pacific is by the 

ite, and if L had any assurance that 
which is proposed to be made by this 
result in the construction of that road 


( 


A ‘ 
| | certainly be very earnestly and zealously 

f the Ly} - 

r, Lsee by the bill that the grant of the 
ls which it is proposed to make, and 
estimated will reach not less than forty- 

eres of land, is to be given to a cor- 

artered by the State of Maine, a State 

y e furthest removed of any State inthe 

! from the scene of the operations of the 
| project. 

nothing in reference to the company 

med in the bill, nothing in relation to 

es or ability to accomplish this great 

lh the special committee having this mat- 

ve have proposed tocommitto it. If 1 

ed that it iscomposed of such men as 

the execution of the work, they would 

more earnest Supporter upon this floor 

nyself. Butit must be recollected that this 


i ( mous grant of land to be donated toa 
company, and thatif they should fail to do 


g under it, they may stand in the way of 


ganization of any other company for the 
tion of this important national work. 

EVENS. The gentleman will observe 
mpany have but six months in which 
ether they will comply with the con- 


VW. | 
vl .od 


s tie grant, 

Mr. SLOAN. I confess that I have not had 
Dy nity of examining the details of the 
'as to understand all the guards Which the 
have thrown around the grant. But, 
po ; , | desire to say that without understanding 
= ' recedents have been in this respect, it 
in to me that in a work of such national 
as the construction of a railroad be- 
ee the Atlantic and Pacific States, a corpora- 
Hy almos t ild be organized under this bill by the 
ss of the United States, and placed within 
mits and under such liabilities as may be 
1 proper, instead of leaving it toa company 

atm zed 1n one of the States. 
See Mr. STEVENS. I will suggest to the gentle- 
- ‘ min that perhaps an answer to his inquiries may 








und in the remarks of my colleague on the 
re committee, [Mr. Sweat,] who, I understand, de- 
: ; to address the House upon the subject of 
1] w ' ' ; 


ae sbill. I hope, therefore, the gentleman will 
oa wv the gentleman from Maine to go on and 
mit his remarks in explanation of the bill. 

Mr. SLOAN. Lwillgive way for that purpose. 
lr. SWEAT. ‘hope to live long enough, 





td . Ww ut looking forward to a very long life, to see 
mining aud agricultural communities growing up 
d: itinterior, Which shall constitute an element 
z 1 . eace and concord among the States of this 
~ i, were words spoken on this floor in May, 
bes im 'y upon the very question now under consid- 

( f™Gon, by agentleman whose labors in behalf of 

R: . oe ot of de veloping that vastextent of terri- 

ae ‘y between the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
- a B ocean entitle him to the high consideration and 

1S? > ade of the American people. He did live 
Be ‘ong enough to see the initiation of a part of his 
‘win the charter granted for the Union Pacific 
- . tral road, and had he lived till this time he 
ro| ; — ivi rejoiced still more in this other fact 
aoe rs a us of the unanimous report of your 

; tec in aid of his favorite northern route 

shape and which 5 


nr » | trust, is to receive the friendly sup- 
os of this Congress. His mind, remarkable for 
“SS Ouick °S ; E ’ 

{uickness and vigor of action, comprehended 
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| 


| from the first, tonuly the importance in a com 
mercial view of oper rcommunt ‘ 
Pacin oceat V i Way, ! pre t ! I 
frround { Geveiol thi u mad res ine S ( 
wealth ofthat ea mostunknoy 
lerrit ry witli ul rd S, i i means 
providing for t t ry defense ¢ ent 
Northwestofthis Republic;and to the aecon S 
mentof his otinvest i@thetacts upo 
which his t y Vv founded, ai t i Va 
recting the attei on and se ining the interest of 
our people upon it, he commenced his labors in 
1853, the results of which are published to the 


country and are now recoguized as among the most 
valuable ever accomplished by any of our public 
men. His worth aud ability asa scientific man, 
as a sound thinker and clear reasoner, as x fear- 


less and patient explorer, were 
his patriotic devotion 
and by the zeal ned 


to its defense, and by the signal service which | 


Hie 


OLY equa ( d Ly 
to the cause of the Union, 
and ardor with which he hast 


rendered to it as an accomplished, skillful, brave, 
and successful military commander, placing him 
inmy judementas scarcely second to any that 
this wat dinto action. IT need ne 
that I refer to General Isaac I. Stu 
Washington Ts rritory, who fell on thi 


has cal hot Say 
field of 
battle at Chantilly, September 1, 1562, and [trust 
I need not ay ologize to this House for this pass 
ing tribute to one who served the cause of progress 
and his country so faithfully and so well. 

Mr. Speaker, the que stion of ra 
Pacific is no longer a chimera. 
swered. They are not 
are indispens able as til 


to the 
bpecn an- 
j but the V 
e means of de Vi loping and 
protecting that portion of our country destined at 
no distant day to equal if not transcend in 
portance any other equal extent of our domain. 
Thanks to such men as Lewis, and Clark, and 
Whitney in earlier days, and Stevens, Mullan, 
McLellan, Lander, Fiske, and others, more re- 
cently, public interest is now centered upon this 


ilroads 
It has 
only practicable 


lin- 


grand movement, scarcely second in importance 
to the reéstablisliment of peace within our bor 
ders, for without the development of this portion 
of our country no peace can be permanently as- 
sured and maintained. The political elements 
which heretofore have obtruded themselves in the 
considerations of this question are happily atrest, 
and there is nothing now to prevent the exercise 
of the fullest, wisest, and most national views 
upon it. The doctrine of the supposed necessity 
of keeping up an accurate between 
the slave and cause of 
excited discussions aud opposition to the improve- 


equilibrium 


States is no longer 


free 
ment of important sections of our ec untry; and 
that other idea of placing the sea-coast interests in 
antagonism to the inlerior States is also abandoned 
as having no foundation stronger than personal 
or sectional prejudices. 
This bill authorizes the constructior 

the termini of which shall be 

Lake Superior at the westerly side thereof, inthe 
State of Wisconsin or Minnesota, and some point 
on Puget sound. For very obvious reasons it 
was determined by your committee not to specify 
in the bill the precise starting point on Lake Su- 
perior, or the termination on Paget 
sound. To fix these irrevocably by the action 
of Congress would place it in the power of spee 
ulators to purchase all the land adjace nt, and, by 
an exorbitant price for them, 
ration to unjust and heavy burdens in the com- 
mencement of their undertaking. Good policy 
and the interests of the country suggest the pro- 


of a road 


at some point on 


place of 


subj ct the corpo- 


priety of leaving the exact termini of the road 
unde fined by Lire bill,and to be he reafter selected 


by the corporation. ‘The localities through which 
the road will pass ln crossing the State of Min- 
nesota and Dakota, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, are also left for future 
determination after accurate surveys. Whether 
the route of Mullan, or perhaps 
mcre southerly one, will be adopted, remains to 
be decided. 

The only limitation fixed in this bill is that the 
road shall not run further south 


fourth anda half di 


Territories of 


tne 


Stevens or aps a 


i 


' : 
than the lorty- 
orce of latitude; and I may 
here say thatthis limitation was mentioned in ordes 


to meetthe i ined by some of the com- 


irs chitert 


mittee that if this road should run further south 


it might conflict with the interests of the Ceutral 
(Union Pacific) road. 
unfounded. It is not 


can injuriously interfere with the Central. 


Such a fear is entirely 
poOssibic that the Northern 


The 


venus, late of 


! Xtentofterritory necessarily between them, 
V ng tiv Xhund tl , would ‘ 
yr \ © " is w 
tu 1s rt iat i a ‘ 

i i eed ot V betw ~ 
i u i New Yo An ada ‘ { . 
1 am ‘Vy, from W ‘ 
MOS irgely i restes the Centra ‘ } 
Ss fur iromco I mst ‘ | ‘ 
tieirs, 1k Wweu be an d, | ey ex} ead 


their earnest Wishes for 

You wil examining the bi 
is drawn caretully with reference to insuring the 
early thie The fact that 
no money 1s asked by tis friends of the Govern 
ment may raise doubt in the minds of some, who 
compre hend the 
whether it 


ils Success, 


percelve ot thati 


commencement of road 


magnitude of the undertaking 


a mere idle and useless 


Will not pre ve 


experiment. [tis not so¢ nsidered by those who 


movi The vy believe that there are ad 


are bib at, 


vantages for build us road, and inducements 


for money im at by 


SlocK, Which ho othe 


Investing subscribing for its 
route to the Pac fi can 
While they ask + 


nt bonds or money, and ly the 


possibly command, rade 
! . 
iar of 


yall ane 


Gove rretuie 


fed trom takin 


preciu vyanyot the mineral 
lands crossed by the road, aud are WSO Prey nted 
from ever issuing any Ohorleage or construction 
bonds without the couscnt of Congress, they are 
content with the grant otf lands provide d by this 
act, and believe that with this as a foundation, 


and with the assurance that no Incumbrance cau 
be placed on it by the Con mpany, Sloe k Wl Le sub- 
scribed for and the work assured 


In relation to section thirteen of 


provides that the act shall be void unless bona 
Jide sul scripuons to i stock to the amou ol 
$2,000,000 shall be procure d with ten pet it 
paid Wilton two years fier the perssuge wood ap 
proval of this act, | will here say, that from as 


] ‘ ‘ ! 
Surances made to me center ro interested mM 
know 
{ 


mie aus, that the amount 
week after 


by 
Le and whom i l ve possessed al large 
requir d cun be raised i 
of this bill. The y 


sections of land on 


on the 


}? issue 
say, vive us twenty ai 
the 


LIONS per 


ernate 
each side ot railvoad through the Territories, 
anal 


This land ts 


now virtually useless to the Government, and so 


and ten se mile through the Stat 


we are ready to risk our mone y. 


far as surveyed is open to occupation and sett 
The land which 
left after this appropriation to the road 


ment al 
will be 
will be 


mere nominal prices, 


increased a hundred-fold after the road ts 
built; and to meetany possible suspicion that this 


is to be used as a mere speculative scheme for the 
purpose of getung hold of the public lands, | beg 
you mind that by the 


the bill, expressly prep wed for the purpose, 


to bear tn language of 
net 
one single acre of land can ever vestin this con 
poration except upon the terms of actually con 
the 


twenty-five miles each 


structing and having ready for service read, 


in sections of at least 
Jutitis said, ** Why grant this bill in aid ofa 
company chartered by the Legislature of Maine?”’ 
' ; oe 

I'v 


* railroad 


The question was a ked a few moments sin 

the gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Sioan. | 
with 
communications with the Pacifie’’ Lneed not say 
that very serious question has in past times been 


those conversant history of 


made as to the power of Congress to authorize the 


linmediate ag 


ents of the Government to engage in 
¥ rece ntly un Je53 Pre siihe nt 
Buchanan, in his annual message, used the follow- 


such undertaking. 


Ing language: 


‘It is freely admitted that it would be inexpedient for 
this Government to exercise the powerof cofstructing the 
Pacific railroad by its ow immediate agents : ha 
policy would increase the pulronage of the Executiv toa 


dangerous extent, and inthoduce a system of jobbing and 
corrmupiion which uo vigilas on the part of Federal oth 
cials could either preventordeiect. This can only b 

y the keen eve and active and careful supervision of in 
dividual and private interest. “The coustruction of this road 
ought, therefore, to be committed to COMpabies bie 0 
rated by the Sates, or Otiier agencies, Whose pecuniary mo 


terests would be direetly involved. Congress mi ! en 
assist them in the work by grants of land or of money, OF 
both, ander such conditions and 
cure the transportation of f 
from 


restrictions as would we 
d munitious of war (ree 


United States m 


Ops ai 


any ciarge, wd that « ' 


fair and reasonable price 

It wasin deference to such opinions as! snd 
after ei unsuce { i Ute 
rectly from Congress, thatapplication W mage to 
the Legislature of Mainein March, I860, for ichar- 
ter. ‘The Legislature of that State was the only 


one, 1 think, in session so late as March of that 
year, and hence the application there lhhe Speaker 
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of | sent that time was my colleague from 
the f » district, { Mi Pikxe,} and owe of the dis 
| Senators it Sta Mi: Mi or- 
nanie:® epee Stnilant il eles A fame 
: t mer tl x eng st ead i oie 
f ' rit r mds 
side of t, of course, 
~ ritor, ’ 
‘ f Ver 
i York lac ra 
’ ! 1 ' 
| + P 1 na, i a | Ves 
for 3 tan ‘Dex i to Congre 
rruit I for ¢€ it to Federa 
n ; » Ww ) eX! ed y ? ie m ne to 
i Vil i [se 25 i ul act chartering 
thie ( ' Paci i id was issed, and | am not 
disposed tout now tl there is any soundness 
ye belt rns it | do not pereeive any 
good rr mm why Coneress may not jegisiate in 
uidofacompany chartered bya State which would 
hota 1y thy atte isteqgualt ree to Ziving power! 
aii ly to Goveriment avents for the same pur 
Poses. 
Lie only other interest which Maine hasin this 
me Is that which an enivntened publiie sentit- 
1 this subject will create everywhere; an 
terest created by her bold but successful eX- 
1) t in the Atlantic and St i, wrenee ratil- 
» fil ik P " ait tern of th long 
< Hu 8 ruliway j _ orids an tnteres 
fr | ov the rowth and inere d com ‘ 
of } d nad others irts oft tate, ¢ \ 
Bint | i diy \ mt road In iustration 
nt planey be pardoned for stat vr hatin 1549, 
previ the onentng of this road, the exports 
f } it place we ouly $643,529; and in 1863, 
W road con eted to ¢ nada and thence to 
Vetrow, they amounted to $9,015, IGD ‘The im 
De in JR49 we $493,346, and in 1le63 they had 
wereased to $9,034,526, including that which 
passed through under bond to the Canadas. 

Ava Il say, as an additional reason why 
Mvtive is interested, more of hersonsand daugh- 
ters, in proportion to ber population, than from 
Any ¢ r Siate, have emigrated to the Northwest, 
and are now calling to us, in the voice of affee- 
tron dlove of kindved, as well asin behalf of the 
g it demands of commerce and for developing 

tion of the country, the value of which 

ey have learned from personal experience and 

: va n, to nd them our aid in carrying on 
this national work is this road practicable ? 
is it Important? are ee ee, Which we are 
‘ d on first to answer. The one already 
‘ ered is claimed to be both practicable and 
paver t, and inthis [T most fully concur; but 
wile Lodnmit this and would grantall reasonabl 
nid to insure its completion, there are advantages 
' ni to the Northern road which, in my 
‘t den nt, no other route possesses, The dis- 
t vous loss, expense of butiding less, and ereater 
© inter 3 wi be subserved by this than 

y y other communtcauon with the Pacific. 
lj ‘ nots | propose toestablish., 

Locurate estimates prove that the distance from 
S ,av ge situated on Elliott’s bay, south- 
erly side of Puget sound, to all our cities on the 
Re ad is Shorter by this Northern than by lie 
die ral route 
The lineal distances from Seattle via northern route. via Su 

perior City and St. Paul, and from Benicia via South 

Hass, 1 Councid Biuffs, via St. Louis, to these several 

ports of the Allanti« anid Gulls ut, will Le as foliows; 
I ————— — 

| « ¢ = = 
ij -= > +S 
73 so | 4,4 
i == | =o 
| €3 Bs 25 
} L 7 = @ 
ne AE upiiaament 
Portland..cccres ee 3,249 3l 582 
OE ae eeee | Shane 3,006 J44 
Mew York .ecaccceess center i, 120 3.946 420 
Plalladelplita .. ose. ceceas cvve ’ HOS tod 400 





es ‘Tt’ o a) 
Thus, 
commerce on the coast is nearer to Puget sound |! tion as they are approached, ane d there is no hetter 
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as Mr. Stevens says, ‘‘ every seat of 


by the Norther oute than to the waters of San 
iy »> by the Central route.”’ 
fu relat to obstructions from the snow and 
\ iyo tiie climate, it 8 [00 Well ettléd to re- 
ire discussion that. hing need be feared from 
etherof these causes; but as Ihave recently heard 
me question made upon this point by a gentle- 
man on this floor, who said he had not had an 
nifty toexamine the subject. | will quote 
omthe reportsof Stevens and Mullan, and trust 
W e sufficient to remove any further doubt. 
Mr. Stev $ ys 
In an examination of that country, which I made in 
tl 2 1854-34-55. [deemed it atundamental and essen 
tact to be determined, anditwas determined in aman 
ver that Will enable me to-peak positively. ‘The passes 
the I ky mountains, Hell Gate, Northern Lite Biack 
foot, and Cadoite’s pass were ¢ ed by my parties in the 
monthsof December, January, Pebruary,and March, inthe 
years 1853-54, and in no one of these passes did they find 
more tuan fliteen inches of snow.” 


| could quote at length from all those who have 
surveyed this route and show conclusively that 
there can be no difficulty from snow, but there is 


me for this. I have the authorities before 
me and will show them to any gentleman who 





Ava he says: 


*{ will now consider the question of the cold. It is al 


leged 1 t thee eauther is s« old On the route of the forty- 
vent paralled that it will be impracticable to work men 
ithe coustruction of the road tor a large portion of the | 


if, aNd That it Will be impracticable lorun cars tormany 
davs in the winter 


Uinortunately for these opinions, we happen to have 
ViillOiis OH Lies] poilits, aid Lo Ve great lines of rail 
md in of ition Over acts Oo unutry as cold and even 
colder than the route trom Fort te nion to the shores of the 
Paci ‘The mean winter teusperatiu it Fort Benton in 
54 was 20° 2) above zero. ‘The averageat Moutreal, 
mt Gi i ironk railroad, the same year, was 13° 22', 
liad Hor A ine poite vears 17° 8 bove zero, At Quebee 
it was in l853-54 11° 0S above zero, audtor a mean of ten 
years 13° Jo above zero. On the great Russian railroad 
irom St. Petersburg to Moscow the comparison is very 
imuihar lis bean Winter teniperature tor a series of 
twenty-one vears at Moscow is 15° 20, and at St. Peters 
burg tor a mean of twenty five vears 18° 10! above zero, 
At Fort Snelling, on the great lines through Minnesota 
om St. Paul to Peanbina, aud trom St. Paul to Breckin 
idge, wow actually in process of construction, the meau 
Winter temperature of 1853-54 was 11° 64/, and the mean of 
thirty five winters 16°10/,above zero. Thus in the winter 
of 856-54, an unusually cold wiuter, Fort Benton was 12° 
warkwer than Montreal, 1 warmer than Quebee, 14° 
warner than Port Suethog, 10° warmnerthan Moscow, and 
‘ vara than St. Petersburg. Looking to the Bitter 
Root v CV, We find its average temperature in the winter 
ol eo3-O4 to be 24° 9U’, and in 1854-55 3Uu° 30’ above zero, 
mething it tos 1 tWOo Winters respectively 10° and lo 


warmer than at Moscow, and 7° and 12° warmer than at 
St. Petersburg. Tn 1553-54 it was 12° warmer than at Mon 

il, and 14° warmer than at Quebee. But i will noteon 
tent miyseli With geving you tie average Witiler Ltempera 
tures; let us consider the greatest cold observed The 
greatest cold in the Winter of 1853-54 was 29° below zero 
it Cantonment Stevens. At Port Snelling it was 36°, at 
Moutreal 34°, and at Quebve 29° below zero, irom which 


you willsee that ou this route the greatest cold is notequal 
to the greatest cold ¢ ihe route of the Grand ‘Trunk rail 
road ot Canada. The same tact is unquestionably true o 
the great artery of kussia trom Moscow to St. Petersburg, 
but Liave not been able to obtain the daily observations 
for purposes of comparison. We wiiiiook atit in another 

ntot view. Take the number of cold days when the 
iverag perature Was below zero, ‘The average tem 
perature Was below zero twelve days at Fort Benton, ten 
days at Cantonment Stevens, eighteen days at Fort Snell 
hg. eighteen days at Montreal, aud twenty-three days at 
Quebec. Thus you will see that there were more cold days 
on the line ot the Grand Trunk railroad, and of the roads 
in Minuwesota, than on this Northern route Having com 


pared Le average Witter teuaperatures, and the number or 
cold days, let us look at the climate in another point of 


view. Take the number of warm days when the average 
temperature was above the freezing point, and find that 


at Fort Benton the thermometer was forty-three out ot 
hinety days, aud at Cantonment Stevens thirty-two out of 
ninety days above the freezing point, against only six days 
out or ninety at Port Suelling, five days out of uinety at 
Quebee, eight days out of ninety at Montreal, and eighteen 
days out of ninety at Albany—allin the winter of le52-54.” 

‘These facts, all drawn by Mr. Stevens from 
official rec ords, eught to be enough to remove any 
fear of obstruction by snow or the severity of the 


' 
cold 


‘The testimony of Mr. Mullan is the same; but 


I can only refer you to his very able report for 
the ds 


Upon examination of the report of Mr. Col- | 


lins, our consul at the Amoor, in 1857-58, you 
will find this supposed practical difficulty of 


snow and cold fully answered tn his detatled state- | 


ment of the postal service, or system of ‘* post- 
we’? in Russia. Surrounded constantly by these 
difficulties, they have met them boldly and found 
that their existence even was oily in theory. Dif- 


ficulties, like dangers, ordin iy lessen in propor: | 
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a_eceneneeme me 


illustration of this, in a material | 


found in the prac ticability of traversi: 


extent of te rrilory between Mosc Ww 


in eastern Siberia, of three thousa: df 
and twenty-six miles, where the eo 
are much more troublesome than oy 


tion of the Northern route to the Pa, 
immense distance js traveled in Russ 
five to thirty days by the ordinary ¢ 


and on special occasions for Gover 


poses it Is acc omplishe d in fifte entot 
Says Mr. Collins: 


‘One of the most singular features in ¢ 


se =p 18, 


nt, . 
- Vast 
and irk L 
ul ; 
‘U ald e W 
eT Any 
y 
Ihis 
1a in twe \ 
ONVEe Vane: 
time 
Welty days 


his route ¢ 


stent ow, such an immense distance over such rom 
mense waste of country, is the fact that it oc Urs les ; 
half a dozen times that the change of horses does ' 

place ina city, town, or village. Ihave no hes re 
saying that [ passed through five hundred cities. towns a. 
villages.”? eae 


Let it be borne . mind thatall thisc 


described by Mr. Collins lies between the’ 


lels of 520 and 589, and that the me: 
greater portion of it during the wint 


zero, While on the proposed route to the P 
the most northe rly latitude probably Wi 
higher than 479, andin my judgment wi 


much from the average of the forty- 
if the best one is ado; rted, 


Ountry th ie 
par 
CUury, Over 


er, is be 


t vary 


SIX derree 


l we il recollect te doubts that were entertained 


when the Atlantic and St. Lawrence ; 
first under discussion, as to the pract 
running the cars regularly in the wint 


Her, bullies 


doubts, though apparently founded ¢ 
then considered sufficient data by tl 
of the undertaking, controlled not 
those who had determined to comp! 
and prove by actual trial that these 
unfounded. ‘I'he road was finished, ; 
been less irregularity and detention 


Aaliroa VAS 


“avoility 


wha 
ie OY 
il 

ete the 
dou (S We 


and there has 


by snow than on any other road leading c 
Portland. It is on the seaboard ur east 

States that you may expect more difficulties from 
snow than anywhere else, for there it falls,da 

and heavy, and by freezing on the rail is sure to 
cause frequent delays, while in higher latitudes 
the snow falls lighter, and no one fall being heavy, 


there isno difficulty ordinarily in run 


hing the 


it and Sweeping it away, witha powe rful engine 


Actual experiment has demonstrated 


this, overthe 


whole distance of the Atlantic and St. Lay 


and the Grand Trunk railways. 


The greatest 


detention by snow that | have ever personally 


known was on the Boston and M 
at Ipswich, Massachusetts, when th 
train was kept more than twenty-fo 
the drifting of damp snow, while the 
not many miles in the interior, on t 
was not obstructed at all. 

In view of all the testimony on thi 
the many actual experiments already 
can be no longer doubt that so far 


aine raiuroa 


e downward 
ur hours by 
Uranch iine, 


he same day, 


is poi I l, W 
made, there 


as relates to 


snow and severity of climate, this road to th 


Pacific is entirely practicable. 
Another difficulty has been sugges 

is, that on this route there must be 

of very expensive tunneling. Th 


ste d,at d that 
many miles 
is iS another 


great mistake which some have fallen into. By 


one of the routes surveyed by Mr. 


Stevens it is 


true that a very considerable es of this work 
would be required, but this can easily be avowed 
by cros sing another pass in the mountains, in- 


creasing the distance some two hun 
miles. Upon this I prefer to give 
ruage of Mr. Stevens, as taken fror 


which is confirmed by Mr. Mullan: 


“It is objected to the Northern route tha 
tensive tunneling. This is not necessarily 


dred and fifty 
you the ian- 
n his report, 


t it involves ex 


the case i 


Northern road can be located with little or no tunneling 


ata very great increase of distance. 

* Lieutenant Mullan reports that, by hi 
Mullan’s or Litthe Blackfoot pass—a railt 
across the Rocky mountains with only a ¢ 
feet deep through the divide, which is but 
mile from base to base, and that no exces 


s wagon pass— 
oad can be laid 


be required on the eastern approach, ‘The descent cows 


the valley of the Litthe Biacktoot and Heil 
ingly tavorable. Thus aline can be laid 
Mississippi to Olympia, on Puget sound, wi 
few tunnels, but which will be two bundre 


six miles longer than the route by Cadot 


d’Alcne or Stevens’s and the Snoqualmie ¢ 
We cross the Roc ky mountains by the norte 


foot or Mullan’s pass, then follow down the 


fuot aud liell Gate valleys, cross over Ue 


ut one una 
half a measured 
sive grades W 
Gate is exceed 
down trom t 
th but short d 


d and seventy- 
eC ef, Lilet 


passes LO Sea 


m Li Black 
w Lite B 
Jocko dit 


d 
Heli Gate, follow down Clark’s fork to below the Frese 


d’UOreille lake, cross over to the Spoki ine, 
passing over the great plain of the Columb 
the Columbia valley to near the mouth of tt 
reach the sound by the easy and practicable 


and tinally, 4 er 


ja, i yw duw 

a | 
oe ‘owlitz, ane 
line of the ‘ /0W 


yall @ 
litz and immediate country. If, instead of a cut ot halt 


milc through Mullan’s pass, thie distance 


hould have tobe 
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ly remaining tunnels will be at the Cabinet, 

i vards in length, filty per cent. in basaltic trap, 
Hort. sey hundred feet in length. By this route 
» Olympia from St. Paul will be two tiou 
y miles, against one thousand seven hundred 


ir miles, Une distance to Seattle by the route ol 


great plain of the Columbia, the distance, via 

c,noqualmie pass to Seatthe, is one hundred and fifty 
_ lees than by the Columbia and Cowlitz river: 

my preliminary report of 1854 and my final ree 

f recommended that trom some pointin th 

y of the mouth of Snake river there should 


, sehes, one to Seattle, on Puget sound, across 
“ ialinie pass, and the other down the Columbia 
\ ver.” 


Captain Mullan says: 

ve caretully read the foregoing pages will 
rk that we discover a climate, via the Hell 
4 Clark’s fork route, so mild and favorable to 
ror travel that & meteorological paradox would seem 
‘ i in this espeeial quarter. L[ have noticed this so 
‘ so often taken advantage of nt, that L have been 
eed to regard the question of snow in this quarter as 
rmining element in the location of a Pacifie 

s i porthward through the Rocky mountain section. 
os Vy own idea, therelore, if the line trom St. Paul, Min 
eto be built, would be, when it had reached Yhe 

rth ot Fort Benton, that it should hug the Mis 
ely by the bluffs to its north, and thence follow 
ral line of the river to the Three Forks, theace 
yup the valley of the Jefferson fork and cross the 
the Rocky mountains to the Deer Lodge val 
nee tollow the Heil Gate to the Hell Gate 
cross over to the Clark’s fork via the Jocko 
w down this tork on its right bank to th 
of the Pend @Oreille lake; thence tothe Spokane, 
»pthe mouth of Snake river; trom thence dowu 
{ ja tothe mouth of the Cowlitz, whence a branch 
isily be adjusted to Puget sound. This line, by 
nm berein given, would be one thousand nine 





' wd eighty-four miles long, and say three hundred 
than the route proposed by Governor Stevens ; 
vien itis remembered that the route [ here propose 

s no tunnels; that it follows a continuous line ol 

wale! irses; dhat it wil n ver be obstructed by snow, so 


ied to lengthen the time of building, and to inerease 

the ditieulties of running it when built; that it traverses u 
ipable of settlement: that it taps all the mining 
gious Where Way travel is destined to be built up, and, 
ver, passes along the navigable stretches ot the Mis- 

s Clark’s fork,and Columbia rivers, essential and eco 
il aids in the first construction of the road, truly it 

ttoo much to say that this line may be regarded 

-ulserving more advantages than any yet examined in 

Rocky mountains north of the forty-second degree ot 

rn latitude.”? 

But still another route, free from tunnels, and 
horter than either of those just mentioned, has 
been suggested by Captain Fiske. Itis not to be 
found in his late report; but in a conversation 
with hima few days since he recommended the 
following to me: crossing the Missouri at old 
age, or mouth of Grand river, thence west 
tva crossing of the Yellow Stone at or near the 
mouth of Big Horn, thence up the Yellow Stone 
to the three forks of the Missouri, thence westerly 

rough the Big Hole passes of the Rocky mount- 

is, striking out to Snake river, and along un- 
rthe foot hills of Snake and main Columbia 


vers to the Dalles in Oregon, and from this point 


via Vancouver to Puget sound, or direct to Port- 
id. In tracing this line on the map you will 


(not to vary but afew miles from the forty- 
sixth parallel the whole distance. This route, 
tis thought, would be much nearer than any 


Dp 
ree V 


and it would pass through one of the most im- 
portant mineral regions in the country. Com- 
meneing at the Yellow Stone river, longitude 
106°, or thereabouts, for a distance of six hun- 
ired miles, you traverse the Big Horn mines, Bea- 
ver Head mines, Snake river, and Boise, Salmon 
river, Powder river, and other mines, which, at 
present ume, employ a population of about 
tighty thousand; and judging from the increase 
within the last year, that number will be more than 
Coubled within the next twelve months. Asan in- 
slance of the almost incredible emigration to these 
alities, 1 understand that at the Boise mines in 
1863 the number employed did not exceed eight 
n indred, while at the present time it isestimated 
“2 can be not less than twenty thousand. At 
a Head mines, Idaho, or rather in Mon- 
as There were no white inhabitants in 1862, but 
in 1863 there was a population of one thousand, 
anc in 1864 not less than twenty-five thousand. 
by a suppose this route should not be adopted 
i nenagirs of the Northern Pacific, and that 
on ete a on a taken but the one first 
net deter 32 ting ong tunnels ; this w ould 
~ > least those who are enlisted in the 
ani thayesge It would not even then be so ex- 
a t attended with so many practical diffi- 
€s as the Central road in crossing the Sierra 


THE 


, and the facilities for building far superior; || 





Nevada mou: tains, The deep ind long-extended 
cuts through these mountains will mak his, per 
haps, the most expe ve structure ti the world 
but fora nh rG iit i S¢ a } 
the work, ( Withheld that is 
HECESSATY 0 su $ I I 

Is this road im riant? j t worthy the at- 
tention of t Cc; ss? Itis not credible that 
it tits day any a iment can be needed to 
show either tli i bene or neeessity of this 


Pacific Wha 


Sead to ve opened 


northern commubication with th 
iS the extent 


of territory pro 
by the various roads between the Missouri river 
and the Pacific More than one m 


MhieS, and eXtending trom the ti 


on square 


y-second to 


the forty-nrmth degrees of latitude—large enoug} 
for thirty States like Obi la e absence of al 
ki »wledve of the resources of th country, the 
Simple Statementotso vastan area of unimproved 
land would of itself preclude the idea that ieould 


be tOO UblNportant to attract public attention and 


interest, Unless One adopts tbe theory that tle 


Almighty created so large a part of the westert 
world for naught, tl ioly weare not ob ved 


to reston the vlind faith that nothing Is cre ted 


In Valin to be sa fie iat this territory Was made 
tor the abode Of man,and not oly so, but that 
is full of we uth and capabilities, Inviling the en- 


lterprise ot the world All those who have sur- 


veyed this route concur in saying that the land is 


: ' . 1 
cultivabie nearly the whole distance. Mr. St 


wwe 
Ve S sn 


“In my judg 


ment, ul time will come when there will 


be agricultura Uements throughodt the whole extent ot 
this country, trom the Mississipp to the shores o rw Pa 
cific, sSitupiv excepting limited extents ¢ Country aio Live 


ligher part of the trountain chains, and in some ot the 
prairie regions, to | re rred to more 
ulter. As illustrative of the 
tO reter to afew tacts ] 


tory and Oreg 


particularly het 
mcity of this country, | beg 


Indians of Washington Terri 


ist of the Ca ae mountilbes, are rien 





in borses and cattl lortner oF Which have been iit 
auced within a hund , aid the latter within thirty year 
heir wealth perhaps is not equal Lbvany Vilized com 
munitv ou this continent Pndians among those tribe wu 
trom one to tour thousand lead ot horses and cattle each 
The Spokanes and Fla id nation have many horses aud 


cattle, Which range Winter long without fodder, aud, as 


| know from persoua ervation. they de ttshrink away 
but very little in fl . Never have T seen tatrerbeel than 
the Indian cattle, in the Walla Walla, in Jauuary At 
Fort Benton and Fort Union, where there are large num 


bers of horses and cattle, they retain their flesh all winter 
without fodder. 


* The railroad line uld be laid over the great plain of 
the Columbia so as piiss over a CONTINOUS itivable 
country to the Colur ia, except for a tew mile it to 


cross north ot 


the mouth of the Suake river, which is de 
sirable to avoid detour, it Will pass over about filly miles 





of country not adapted to conts pwous CUILIVALION, and UAV 
bung thie 4 ral ¢ 4 teristics of the Western hall ot the 
great plains already deseribed. L will est tte that there 
are fifty miles of uncultivable country between the main 
Columbia and Puget sound, though itis a large est 

ln the whole distance trom Breckinridge to Seattl i dis 
tance of fitteen hundred and forty-four miles, the rout 


passes through only about three hundred and twenty miles 
of uncultivable country Kast of Breekinrid 


e, to St 


Paul aud Lake Superior, the country is exceedingly rich 
and inviting to the settler.” 


If for no other purpose, this road would be an 


economical expenditure of the public money to 
open up for setiiement the cultivable: land alons 
its line, A mere glance at the development 0 
agricultural lands, within the last ten years, in 
our western States, 1s sufficient to prove the im- 
portance and direct age ney of railroads in bring- 
ing into use unimproved land. 
called “ food-exporting States,’’ and account, if 
you can,for the immense increase of area of **im- 
proved”’ land, since 1850, upon any other grout d 
than the extension of railroads through them. 
The statement of a few ftucts demonsirates this 


Look ul the 50- 


position and leaves all argument unnecessary. In 
1850 the quantity of cultivated land in those Siates, 
te wit, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, lowa, and Missouri, was 
26,680,361 acres, While in 1860 it was 51,826,395 
acres, very nearly doubling in that short time. 
Now, when | state the additional fact that during 
that time, in those States, there were built 11,212 
miles of railway, to connect them with the sea- 
board, and thus find a market for their products, 
can it be doubted, is it not demonstrated, that this 
almost incredible increase of their improved land 
was the direct result of the construction of those 
roads? During the last decade 
railway were built in the United States, one half 
of which, as will be perceived by the above state- 
ment, was in those Stats s, and no other portion 
of the country holds any parallel with them for 
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2~,0Ui miles of 





a aaa 
increase of improved land. Fertilitw of soil and 
ra Yor crops are comparatively unbimno tant, 
i ess ta 8 rine 8 ‘ e | 
Ava ® " tt he 
territory over whi they an ' vy theemi- 
& ition t yee Prom cothve “State } l n, 
oUt Tl is 4 from the data whe we hav at 
they directly encourage foreign immigt lhe 
Wie rt rot " weived 
ountry between 182) and 1860 (forty yee was 
o,U602,414, nad « th ruin thore t ima lf, 


to wit, 8,707,624, came 1850 and TR60 


and during that time more than two thir 


Dbetweet 


our ratiroads in this country were built. Rel re 
the commencement OF OUFrrallroad system foreign 


immigration was very small, compared with what 
it has been stn , and seems to have tnereased 
propa on As We HAVeeNel ! 


er a 
wert « tt 


n 
edthe system. For 
i PRO to L300 it was 244,490; from 
1830 to 1340, 552,000; from Ls40to )850, 1,558,300; 


{ S60, 2,707,624. lia 


muy DSO the years 


Lso0 only 8,509 miles of read, while 
Since hat 2) OUT ot road have been built in this 

f the increase of toreign Immigration 
is not attributable to the increase of our ratiroada, 
Vv furnishing an inereased demand for their la- 
bor, and atthe same time opening new commuti-« 
cations with lands upon which they could make 


for themselves and their families, Lan un- 


LOE S 


able to assign any reasen for it, and will leave 


thers toexXplain, Potake the pl ice otthe millions 


who must be either disabled for work, or swept 
from the face of the earth by the war, we need 
und must have the aid of those from fore iv | nda; 
and | am glad to see the initiation of a movement 
to encourage Immigration made not only by the 
General Government, but by the States in their 

vislative capacity, foremost of which in that 
lirection Lam proud to see the State of M me 
Let itbe known that our Government has takea 


d in enrnest of this greatest projectot thed 'y, 


the opening a communi 


ation with the Pacific by 
railroads, and developrig the agricultural and min- 
eral resources of that great int rior, and there will 
be such a response from the Old World as will at 
once preclude all fears that the places of the brave 
men whom God, im Hy 


providence, has permitted 
: : ' 
to full bw the se 


ourge of war, may nol, io hunt 
, be soon filled 


vers al least 


Permit me in this connection to call your at 
tenuuon to the fact of Lhe great tnerease of wealth 
over that of population in this country within 
the last ten years, and to submit the question 
whether it is not attributable in a great degree to 

ir extended and enlarged system of railroads 
From 1850 to 1860 our population increased trom 
23,191,876 to 31,445,080, while the 


issessed Value 


Increase of lie 
of property during that ime was 
from $7,135,780,228 to $16,159 ,616,068, and leav- 
ing outot thisestimate the assessed value of sl ives, 
amounting mn LR6U to $1,936,000 ,000, we find the 
increase Of property to be one hundred and thirty 
a and that of population to be thirty five 
Mr. Ruegies, of New York, who is, 
without doubt, as competent to speak on such 
subjects as any man in the country, Says: 


pred cent 
per cent 


t 


‘Jn secking for the cause of this discrepancy (Increase 
of wealth over popaulatior Ww shall reach a tindamental 
and a miporta it fact whieh will furnish th key to the 
past and to the future progress of the United Stites. It Is 
the power they possess, by means of canals and railways 
to practically abolish the distance between the seaboard an 

the wi spread and ms of the interior, thereby 
goon their agricultural todustry, and vie- 
tually placiog them side by side wilh the communities on 
the Atlantic.”’ 


tertile regi 


moving the cl 


The region of country to be traversed by this 
i the Central road is undoubte dly the most ex- 
tensive and richest gold-bearing territory in the 
world: and if the hand of God can be discerned 
anywhere in this day of war and impending de- 
struction of our stability as a Government, the 
derangement “pe rreney and breaking down all 
sound financia ations, itis pointing to this land 
withit ourown borders, as ample in resources to 
meet any future emergencies occasioned by tha 
enormous expenditure of the public wealth to meet 
If | were called 
upon to suggest a way lo meet our present finan- 
cial difficulties, and to provide for the immense 


debt that must be entailed onus asa peo] vy ine 


the necessities of the present 


war, I would eay, for the first, tax, tax promptly, 
tax judiciously the property of the country, and 
for the second, open up communication with the 


go d re gion of the Northwe st, abandon th pre sent 
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system of leasing the mineral lands, from which 
Government has never received a dollar and never 
Ww ~unds vm infee to th ictual miner, and, 
it rive teu y i Wii neo la me b ‘ 
of wv lw | ! j 

‘ : b * u ' t LOUSdTIL tfilii 
Veurly, is id of ot hundred Million, as at pres- 
et bie extent of territory already discovered 


, ; 
producing vold is Chormous, and new fields 
coustantly beg found. Inthe reportof the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office made 


L862, he states that 


in December, 


‘The great auriferousregion of the United States, in the 
western portion of the continent, stretches trom the forty 
ninth degree of north latitude and Puget sound to paral 
jel 22° 30’, and from the one hundred and second degree 
of longitude west of Greenwich to the Pacific ocean, em 
bracing portions of Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, all of New 
Mexico, with Arizoua, Utah, Nevada, ¢ 
and Washington Territories, It may be designated as com 
prising seventeen degrees of latitude, or a breadth of eleven 
bundred miles from north to south, and of nearly equal ton 
gitudinal extension, making an area of more tian a million 
square miles.’? 


falitornia, Oregon, 


Since this report of the Commissioner, the mines 
in Idahoand Montana have been discovered, equal, 
ifnot superior, inextentand richness to any others 
in the country. As | have before said, the num- 
ber of laborers who have gone to these various 
minesin Idaho and Montana within the last twelve 
months cannot be less than eighty thousand 
With these localities of such boundless riches, 
already known, and many others which must be 
brought, to light as emigration advances west- 
ward, who can fear that this country may not be 
cast off the burden of 
taxation so vividly portrayed by the gentleman 
from Lodiana (Mr. Vooruegs] as the inheritance 
of the industrial and all other interests of our peo- 
ple for aves to come 


able at no distant day to 


The advantaves of this route over any other 
for commerctal purposes in our intercourse with 
foreign countries are 80 ObViIOUSs as not to require 
any extended remarks, even if there were ume 
within the limits of my hour. 
have designated this as the 


Nature seems to 
shortest, most prac- 
tical, and consequently the natural connection be- 
tween the great water lines of the country. 

‘It connects the navigable waters of the Missouri with 
the navigable waters of the Columbia, and at the head of 


steamboat navigation It connects Puget’s sound and the 
Columbia valley with the head of navigation of the great 


St. Lawrence basin, and with the heads of navigation of 


the Mississipppi and the Red river of the North.”’ 

The cost of transportation by rail over water- 
carriage is of itself sufficient to show the great 
supertority of the Northern over any other route. 
Bhe average eXpenst of tri nsportation per mile 
in long sea voyages is oneand a half mills per ton; 
on canalsand rivers twoandahalf mills; while on 
railroads it varies from five to twenty mills, ac- 
cording to the grade of the road. Hence, for all 
merchandise, and especially of the heavier class, 
destined for the country traversed by the Colum- 
bia, Missouri, or Mississip pl, or to be trans- 
ported from the Pacific to the ports of the Atlantic 
ocean, by combination of water lines and rail- 
roads, itis obvious no other route can compete 
with this. 

“In connection with cither the great lakes and its sys 
tem of canals and rivers, or the great railroad lines of the 
Canadas and the United States, u turnishes the most dircet 
and cheapest route on the continent for freights and pas 
sengers from Asin to Europe and back again, and also b 
tween Asia and the people o the Northwest, our west, our 
center, our east, and the great seats of commerce on the 
Atiautic coast.” 

Look upon the map and you will at once per- 
ceive that Puget sound is the nearest point on our 
eastern coastof Asia. All 
with Jeddo, Pekin, and with the whole 
country opened up by the navivation ofthe Amoor, 
extending imto southern Siberia, (the 


western shore to the 
commerce 


which is on nearly the same parallel with Paget 
sound,) can be uceessfully by this 
route against any and all other compe ie hheaen: 
In a document on file in the ‘Treagggy Department 
entitled Relation between the Uf ed States and 
Northwest Briush America, Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytion proclaims ‘in the name of the Govern- 
ment [ British ] the policy of continuous colonies 
from Lake Superior to the Pacific, and a highway 
across British America as the most direct rout 
from London to Pekin and Jeddo.’’ 

I need not dwell upon the advantages of our 
route over the one shadowed forth by the English 
Government, and which would forever preclude 
the necessity of having a road across British soil, 
er the possibility of their competing with ours 


carried on 


THE 


month of 
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even were it built. Besides. it is well known that 


elr interests are with us i extending the lin 

i rom L Superior to Puget 
yund Nothin but the abandonment of our 
roject, or its te delay, will justify them in 


burldime the road within their own borders, where 
the grades would be so much more difficult, the 
distance so much greater, the expense so much 
more, than on our route. 

I willhere mention another fact, known toeve ry 
one who hasexamined the reportsof Mr. Maury 
and other scientific men, that this Northern route 
to Puget sound and thence to foreign countries 1s 
designated by the ** winds and currents’’ of the 
ocean as the true rout for international comme ree, 
He says that vessels leaving the coast of Asia steer 
to the north, and approaching our Pacific coast, 
first make the entrance of the Straits de Fuca, 
(Puget sound,) then run down to San Francisco, 
thence to San Diego, thence further south to the 
twentieth degree of north latitude, and thence again 
to the ports of Asia. So that all sailing vessels 
in their usual voyage from Asia to San Francisco, 
or from San Franeisco to Asia and back, have to 


touch at Puget sound, the proposed terminus of 


the Northern Pacifie road. 

Of the characteristics of this great inland sea, 
I can only mention one or two facts now. It is 
equal in extent to the Mediterrane an, and is 
vastly superior to it in its number of safe and com- 
modious harbors, and is free from ice and fogs. 
Mr. Stevens says: 

‘*On the coast there are cod fisheries equal to the best 
on the northeast coast; there is the greatest abundance of 
salmon and halibut; the whaling business could also be 
prosecuted with great success from these regions. ‘There 
is coalon Puget sound acknowledged now to be the best 
on the coast, and which will probably be suitable for the 
purposes of ocean navigation by steamers. But our lumber 
business admits of ade velopme nt great: 7 than that of any other 
porti yn Of the country or of the known world. On the sound 
alone we now [1860] manuiacture one hundred mil 
lions a year, and we send more than half of this to for 
eign ports. We have a large business in spars and piles, 
manutacture shingles and laths, and this business must 
very rapidly increase. We have fouyderies and ship-yards ; 
we are building steamers and sailing vessels ofeonsiderable 

ize and eratt of all descriptions down to the ordinary sail 
ing or row-boat. We have large manufacturing advant 


ages 

Another necessity for this Northern road, in 
addition to the Central, and to which I can only 
allude for want of time, is that without it we have 
not the adequate means of a military defense of 
that country. We are bound not only by the 
ties of a common brotherhood, but by the organic 
law of the land, the Constifution, to give them all 
necessary military protection, and if that emer- 
rency should he appen before this, or at least a 
prelininary road for military purposes should be 
built, our Government could not render that aid, 
save by an additional cost e xceeding by far the 
Ww ~ amount now re quire «J to build the road. It 
may be that some such emergency is needed to 
brine conviction home to us of the importance of 
this communication with our great northwestern 
frontier. 

Can the means be procured for building this 
road? Itis now admitted by all who have ex- 
amined the subject that the expense will be very 
much less than the Central, but this is under 
progress and no one doubts that it will be suc- 
cessfully carried through. True, they have not 
only land grants, but have received aid in Gov- 
ernment bonds to theamount of $66,000,000, and 
are asking more of this Congress, while by this 
bill nothing but land is granted, but as before ob- 
served the Northern road has advantages for se- 
curing the aid of moneyed men and corporations 
Itis emphatically the 
people’s road. It is the natur al connection be- 
tween the great water lines extending half across 
the continent, and must be the great national road 
to the Pacific ocean, and hence it will insure in- 
vestments of capital that no other can. 

This road, as all other great railroad enter- 
prises in thiscountry have, will see 7 the aid of for- 
eign capital, because it can be had cheaper than 
here, and already English capitalists have mani- 
fested a willingness to invest their money in this 
road, 

W bo can donbtthat it would be for the interests 
of the Grand Trunk Railway Company to ex- 
tend their road through our territory south of 
Lakes Huron and Superior to the starting point 
proposed in this bill, on the southwestern ex- 
tremity of Superior, thus connectng themselves 


which no other possesses. 


NAL GLOBE. 


i 





[Atif 


A pril | S, 


with the Pacifie rond? They have al 
pended $100,000,000 on their road. » Cudy ex. 
the tramic on itis imme Be, it 
paratively unproductive unless they ca 
if by American commerce, and this 


Must re; 


know, as may be seen in the ir efforts to . b rbue~ 
branches in all directions so as to awe as ae 
tions with the existing roads of the W, ‘ae 

I have not the sh; adow of d rubt shen ws w} 
this Northern Pacific road shall |, delees 
upon, the long line of the Grand T, ink C M 
way will be push d forward to unite with a : ; 
that to accom p lish this they will beco; ay in \ 
ested largely in our road, and not only in thei: 
porate capacily but through their Influens - : . 
bring to our aid the money of the English pe 
Those who have examined with the eae , sim pty 
this reute to the Pacifie, and w ho,as Il thin] a 
preciate the best its capabilities and its fy ~ co ; 
of promise, have no doubt that with the » ° 
Government proposed by this bill the work , a 
be speedily commenced, and, with the senio ; M 
of support from the sources already ind 
will be complete d years sooner than any a 
road to the Pacific. F a 

Mr.STEVENS. I moveto pe stp ne this : 
until to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. o 

INCREASED DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 

Mr.STEV ENS. I move to suspend the r 2 < 
for the purpose of introducing and consideri 
this time the following joint resolution: 
Joint resolution to increase temporarily the dut 

ports, 

Resolved, §c., That from and after the passag: 
resolution, until the Ist day of June, i564, ‘ 
and imposts on imported goods, wares, and mer ' kK 
now provided by law be increased by the addit 2 
per cent. thereto; and upon all goods, wares, » re i \ 


dise now free or exempt from duty that there i 
ied aud collected a duty of ten per cent. ad valor. 


Mr. CHANLER called for the yeas and nay ; 
on the motion to suspend the rules. 
The yeas and ne Lys were ee 


S 
The question was taken;and it was decided . 
the negative—yeas 72, nays 38; as follows: as 
YEAS—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, And nA 
John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blaine, Jacob 2. | 
Boutwell, Broomall, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, ¢ wu i 
Winter Davis, Dawes, Donnelly, Driggs, Dumont, t SU, na 
Frank, Garfield, Gooch, Grinnell, Griswold, Uighy. I yrs 
kiss, Asahbel W. Hubbard, John UH. Hubbard, J KK oe 
ley, Orlando Kellogg, Loan, Longyear, Marvin, Mel 
MeClurg, MeIndoe, Samuel F. Miller, Moo: 1M y ' 
Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Norton, Charles O'Neill, ¢ 
Paiterson, Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, W il G 
dall, Alexander H. Rice, Johu H. Riec, Edward H.R 
Shannon, Sloan, Smith. Stebbins, John B. Steele. st t 
Thayer, Tracy, Upson, Van Vaikenburgh, Elihu B.W Mel 
burne, William 8. Washburn, Wilder, Wilsou, Wu 
and Yeaman—72. 
NAYS—Messrs. James C. Alien, Brooks, Chanler, Clay, 
Coffroth, Cravens, Dawson, Denison, Eden, Eldr 
Finek, Grider, Hall, Benjamin G. Harrts, Holman. kh , 
Knapp, Law, Lazear, Long, Marcy, McDowell, Meck p 
Middleton, William H. Miller, James R. Morris, N ; W 
Pendleton, Robinson, Rogers, Ross, Stiles, Stuart, \ bridg 
hees, Chilton A. White, Joseph W. White, and Perna NA) 
W o0d—3ss. D 
So, two thirds not having voted therefor, t Mi 
rules were not suspended. will 
Mr. STILES moved that the House adjour Mi 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 4), ee 
noes 58. Mi 
Mr. STILES demanded the yeas and nays on t 


the motion. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. “0 
The question was taken; and it was decided 

the negative—yeas 42, nays 71; as follows: 

YE AS—Messrs. James C. Allen, Brooks, Cliauler, ¢ 
Cravens, Dawson, Denison, Eden, Eldridge, Finck, © lr 
son, Grider, Griswold, Hall, Benjamin G. Harris, 4 
Kernan, Kuapp, Law, Long, Marey, McDow M k M 
ney, Middleton, Willtim OU. Miller, Jaines R. Mortis, i. fth 
son, Noble, Pendleton, Robinson, Ross, Shannon, Sui, T 
Stiles, Strouse, Stuart, Sweat, Voorhees, Wheeler, ©! - 
A. White, Josep W. White, and Fernando Wood—*- 

NAYS—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Anderson, A ¥y¢ Wl 
D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blaine, Jacob B. Blair, Bout M 
well, Broamall, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Henry Winter Davis, F 
Dawes, Donnelly, Driggs, Dumout, Fenton, Prank, Gar ‘ 
field, Gooch, Grinnell, Higby, Hotchkiss, Asali W. il ( 
bard, Join H. Hubbard, Julian, Kasson. Kelley, Francs I 
Kellogg, Loan, Longyear, Marvin, MeBride, MeCiurg, ™ Fr 
Indoe, Samuel F. Miller, Moorhead, Morrill, Danie! Morns : ris, J 

J 
I 
I 





Amos Myers, Norton, Odell, Charles O’ Neill, Orth, Pau 

son, Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, Radtord, Wi jam i 
Randall, Alexander H. Rite, John H. Rice, Edward 
Rollins, Sloan, Stebbins, Stevens, Thayer, Tracy, UP") 
Van Valkenburgh, William B. Washburn, Williams, Wi- Senti 
der, Wilson, Window, Winfield, and Yeaman— i. Sloa 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. MORRILL. I now desire to submit Wie 


W 





ution, and move to suspend the 
wwe of considering ttatthis tin 


to increase temporarily the duties on iin 
ports: 


That from and after the passage of this res 


an ohnes ist day of June, 1864, all tie duties and 
ted goods, wares, and merchandise now 
w be inereased by the addition of twenty 


rete; and upon all goods. wares, and mer 
or exempt from duty that there shall be 


ted a duty of five per cent. ad valorem. 








“e HANL R. I call the yeas and nays 
to suspend the rules. 
VIORRILL. I desire to say asingle word 
effect of this joint re solution if it should 
ed. Upon an article which now pays a 
twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, it will 
id six anda quarter per cent. to the duty 
' Seu. 4 . 
vy ROBINSON. I desire to know if there i 
before the House that is debatable? 
SPEAKER. There ts not. 
vie. NOBLE moved that the House adjourn. 
\ LDRIDGE called the yeas and nays on 
is and nays were — d. 
tion was taken; and it was decided in 
-yeas 26, nays 69; as follows 
\ Mi rs, James C. Allen, Augustus C, Baldwin. 
. Dawson, Denisou, Eden, Eldridge, Finek, 
Suapp, Lazear, Long, Marcy, McDowell, 
. Middicton, William H. Miller, Noble, Ross, 
<juart, Voorhees, Wheeler, and Fernando Wood 
Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, Ashley 
iwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blaine, es! Hi, Pree 
ke, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Henry Winter Davis, 
Driegs, Dumont, Fenton, Frank, Garticld, Grin 
il ikiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, Join HH. Hub 
Kelley, Fran W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, 
. Longve Marvin, MeBride, Me¢ lurg, Me 
Fr Mille  ideowae ad, Morrill, Daniel Morris, 
+ | N n, Ou Se Orth, Patter 
n, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, Willian OH. Randall, 
1. Riee, Edward i Rollins, Shannon, Sioan, 
Q Stevens, Tha Fracy, Upson, Van Valken 
B. Washburne, William B. Washburn, Wil 
\ r, Wilson, Windom, and Woodbridge—69, 
S Hlouse refused to adjourn, 
| tion recurred on seconding the demand 
yeas and nays on susp nding the rules 
ind nays were ordered, 
| ion was taken, and resulted—yeas 
8 ys 4; as follows; bo quorum voung: 
\S—Meesrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, Ash 
. Jolin D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, laine, 
?. Blair, Boutwell, Broomall, Freeman Clarke, 
. Cresswell, Henry Winter Davis, Dawes, Don 
vas, Dumont, Eckley, Penton, Prank, Garfield, 
G G ll, Griswold, Higby, Hotehkiss, Asahel W. 
f John HH. Lubbard, Julian, Kasson, Kelley, 
I VY. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, Loan, Longyvar, 
M McClurg, MetIndoe, Samuel F. Miller, Moor 
Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Norton, Odell, 
: O'Neill, Orth, Patterson, Perham, Pike, Pomerdv, 
\V ium tl. Randall, Alexander H. Rice, John H. 
Edward H. Rolltus, Shannon, Sloan, Smith, Steb 
Stevens, Thayer, Tracy, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, 
I Bb. Washburne, William B. Washburn, Wheeler, 
W ns, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, Winfield, Wood 
£g id Yeaman—és0 
NAYS—Messrs y, Eldridge, Law, and Noble—4. 
during th 


| 
Mi 


Mr. 


House 


F 


=. 


ee hw es ee 


as 
Vir, 


Mr. MORRILL. 


St 


‘ 
Wi 


s and liquors. 


Me MORRILL. 


I 


Mr. 


9 the roll-call, 
COLE stated that Mr. 
Ross. 
MORRILL. lam about to move thatthe 
ljourn, and abandon the proposition. 
BROOKS. I call the gentleman to order 
[doit [* Order!’’ ** Order!’ 
the other side of the House [** Order!” 
"| have shown that in these times [** Or- 
of financial distress [** Order!’’] they are 
ng toadd a duty of ten per cent. upon 
[Shouts of ** Order!’’] 
Debate is not in order. 
I move that there be a call 


Marvin had paired 


SPEAKER, 


Louse. 


Che motion was agreed to. 


The ¢ 


Messre 





James 8. Brown, William G. Brown, Ambrose W. 
» Vlay, Cox, Cravens, Thomas T. Davis, Deming, 
y; lee, Edgerton, Eliot, English, Farnsworth, 
» Grider, Hale, Harding, Harrington, Charles M. Har 
» Herrick, i oper, Hulburd, Hutchins, Jenckes, Philip 
sor ~ ian, Kalbfleiseh, Kasson, King, Lazear, Le 
Uejoln, Mallory, Marvin, MeAllister, Morrison,’ 
ard My. rs, John O'Neill. Pe rry, Radford, Samuel J. 
tudal |, Rogers, James 8. Rollins, Ross, Schenck, Scofield, 
thithers, Spalding. Starr, Stebbins, John B. Steele, 
it, William G. Stee le, Stevens, Thomas, Voerhees 
ya Pan mtu, Ward, Elihu B. Wasliburne, Webster, Wha 


lerk proceeded to call the roll, and the fol- 


g me oo rs failed to answer to their names: 


William J. 


Allen, Ancona, 
Blair, 


Jacob B. Blair, 


Auderson, Arnold, 
Bliss, Blow, Boyd, Brande 


Benjamin Wood. 


THE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The SPEAKER nounced that one hundred 
and sev nt Swe] it t rnam 
On motion of Mr. STEVENS, (at twenty 


ull BS past five ae] hie HH ruse adiourned. 
IN SENATE. 
Tuespay, -Ipril 19, 1864 

Prayer by the C n, Rev. Dr. SuNDERLANI 
The Journalof ye rday was read and approved 
EXECUTIVE ¢ 
The VICE Pl 
ate a 
perth a ¢ 
of Indian 


OMMUNK 
LESIDENT 


of the Secretary 


i l 


ATIONS 


maid betore thre Sel 


letter of the | teri 
( 


OMLIISSLO 


ymmunicatior 
Affairs, recommending an increase ¢ 
the salary of the U nited St agent for the l 
dians in the vicinity of Green Bay, Wisconsi 
from $1,000 to $1,500 per annum; which was 1 
ferred to the C Indian Affairs 

He also Senate a letter of 
Secretary 
nication 
fairs, recommending the ay 
for the Kioway, Ap 
ata salary of 91,6 thatan a 
made for that ; Which was 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DOOLIT TLE presented a 
Wises nsSiih IN 


ifrom the 


ates 


mimitllee on 
laid before the 
of the Inter 
from the C 


rr, transmitting a comms 
ioner of Indian Af 
ypolntment of an avert 


OnWNISS 


iche, and Camanche Indians 
and 


UU | annum, 
propriation bye purpose 


referred to thi 


memorial of the 
Legislature of 


favor of avrant ol 
land to aid in the coystruction of a canal from 
Sturgeon bay to Lak Nichigan; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 


ordered to be 

He also presented a memorial of th 
ture of Wisconsin in favor of the ena 
law for the encouragement of fore! 
to the United States; whi 
the table, and be printed 

Mr. JOHNSON pr sented tl] 


printed, 
Levisla- 

tment ofa 

fn emigrali 

l was ordered t 


] 
»>ile On 


iif memorial 
Clark Mills, praying that he may be employed t 
design and execute marbl groups of statuary to 
be placed In the pediment, or over the main et 


trance, of the south wing of the Capitol extension > 
to correspond with those of the north wing, and 
that an appropriation may be made toward the 


commencement of the work; 
to the ¢ 

Mr. $ 
Baldwin, praying for the establishment of a uni 
form standard of va which was referred to the 
Committes 


Mr. 


cuse, Bing 


which was refer 
Committee on the Library. 


SHERMAN presented the petition of Jes: 


on zene ° 

LIARRIS presented a memorial of the Syra 
{ New York Railroad Con 
of dealt 


pyumiton, Ab 


pany, and a me 


mora rS Ih DOOLS, Shoes, 
and rubbers, remonstrating against the extension 
of the Good ye u patent forthe manufacture of vu 
canized India rubber; which were referred to thi 


ye 


and the Patent Office. 
resented a memorial of th 
id © 


yr) Live 


Committee on Patents 

Mr. MORRILL 
Maine Central Rai ee 
against the extenst 
manufacture of vu 


ompany, remonstrath 


dai ouyear patent for the 
inized India rau which 
was referred to the Committee on Patents and the 
Patent Office. 

Healso prese ntlea the pr tition of Jane P. Thurs - 
ton, praying to be indemuitfir d for alleged 
administration upon tie estat 
Henry ‘Thurston, master mariner, deceased, lat 
of Cumberland county, Maine; 
ferred to the Committee on the 

Mr. HALE presented 
New Hampsl 
may 
ters, and sailmakers in the Navy; 
ferred to the © 


bers 


Phat 
-ofber ite husband, 

! 
which 
Judiciary. 
a petition of 
re, praying 


adto boatswaihs, 


Was re- 


ciuizens ot 


that some definite rank 


De ASSILZ IE funners, carpet- 


Which 


Ath urs. 


Was rc- 
ymiimnittee On N ival 
ORDER 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. I move to postpone 
all prior ordé rs forthe purpose of procee ding with 


OF BUSINESS. 


the unfinished business of 
hour—House bill No. 301. 

Mr.SUMNER. Ihave no objection of course 
to the motion of the Senator from Indiana, but I 
see the S from Ohio in his seat, and | desire 
to call his attention which he 
{ reference to the 
several 


yesterday *3s morning 


‘nator 
to a resolution in- 


troduced some weeks ago with 
quorum, Our experience on 


latterly, particularly 


occasiol 


yesterday and two or three 


days ago, shows, | think, the nece SSILy of look- 
ing into that question at least. Il have a decided 


opinion in favor of the propo 
I believe th 


tion of the Senator 


il the quorum which we ourht to de 


GLOBK. 


Te 7 inh formilty Ww i nhs 
| \ i 

eB very | . 
the inter fthe pu usiness, | ask the Sen 
itor from Obto to be " ‘ \ t re 
pre siti mid tL us vy ' ’ 

Mi SHERMAN Lopate iu re t 
tion and had it reterred to the Comm 
Jud mary. As | “in nota m i t ‘ . 
mittee | have no power over it. Lhede the Con 
milter rd Cine Judi lary Wi ! rt for ' 
it, that we may have the qu ed A 
“i tte of cours L have ne wer over iit 

Ni How ARD. Are reper ordet 


| VICE PRESIDENT. They are n 


The question is on the motion submitted by t 
Sk or from Indi nA, 

Ml FOSTER lL hope we may owed to 
get re Withs thie morning misihess hi 

Mi a ANE, fli vil iba, | rive wa i iT 
ihs \ 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTERS 


Mr. HOWARD, from the C 


ormltes not 


Pacific Railroad, to whom w eterred a b . 
No 13:2) uv dana ‘ d **A { | 
In the cor ( ion fas rer mid ote pele 
bane om Missouri ris the Paeifi eat 

ma to sec >I Caover } 

sane fou } al, mit ry, a i 

approved July a. Iso, reported it Wilth Ginerne 

ments. 

Ele also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a memorial of William Napo 
Walton, praying that aid may be given him to 
construct a Prueumatic wrograph irom the waters 
of the Missouri river to San lrancisco, Calitornia, 
or Portland, Oregon, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration; which was agreed to 


Mr. FOSTER, from the C 
SIONS, t 
A.Schi 
report, accompanied by a bill (S 
relief of George A. Schreiner. 


Ned ond re 


Pen 


ol Ca orge 


mimittee oO 
»yWhom Was referred a memoria 
, submitted a 
No. 240 
Che bill was read 
, and the re 


emer, praying fot pension 


for the 


and passed toa ading 


mort 
was ordered to be ; 
Mr. WILLEY eon the Dis 


trict of Colum ia, to whom was rete rred \ bill 


Ss No. Is4 to am nab ana tentitl 


printed, 
i 


, from the Committ 


define thie powel nd duties of the levy court 
the county of W rtLOn, District of Columbi 
in regard to roads, and for other purposes,”’ aj 
proved Varch 3, 1843, re ported adverse Iv tl ereou 
He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill (S. No. 204 oviding for the 
formation ol corporation and ve ilating the same, 


in the District of Columbia, reported it without 
amendment 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas , from the Committers 
on Commerce, to whom the subject was reterved, 


(S. No 
Orc 


K.unsas, ports 
i 


2d) to establ 
and L 
of delivery, which wa 


ond 


IN WASHINGTON 


re p rmvle d a 
state of 


) 
l Portland, 


ivenwort 


beable 
In the 
State of 


vO, 1, br tlhe 


read and passe d toa 


reading 
fTAXATION 
Ir. GRIMES 


I nim pastraucted | y thie Com 


mittee on tiie Distrietot « uUlnvbia, to Whol were 
referred the amendments of ic Llouse of R re 
sentative to the bill (S. N 126) to amend a 
act tol orporate the tnbabitunts of the city of 
Washi izton, passed May Ls? to report the 
sai kk to Senate and recommend that the 
me te concur in the amendments of the House of 
Lepresentatives, [ move that th question t i 
how 

There being no objection, th ssepeate proceeded 


Llouse of Ren 


first amendment w 


to consider the amendments of the 


resceulatives, Lhe 


Sif) Se ion 
= ar : : » 
one, line filleen,atter the words **streetor all y» 
to insert the following: 
And also to cause the same to be sultably paved and re 


paired, and to be at 


The 


all times properly cleaned and watered 


next amendment was to insert the follow 
Ing as section two: 

And be ik furthe enacted, That immediately upon th 
appro of this act, the said corporat ed | { <igiat 
som woper officer thereot w yee cut j » 
that the provision tl tare pr ' i 
that t ) it mii avenue md treet i \ ) 
c} 1 iw la to v i i i mn) 

d au na to } mm nd 
sidewa mon said av i i ut all tim in 
Bu nd ype ’ epai \ ail burt be the duts 
ft tion k nit 
if i u 

! ; t i? 
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M: [J \LI lad Kt wv i it Lhese aré not 
very very tinportan 
bil j i if ery i have I et 
avie LO Lit tw i‘. i i ren lic Ulil- 
versa ) i min lhe Senate Chamber when tive 


amend ! were i i | li K they reiate toan 
nMportant su t I should like to hear them 
but [I suppose | heard them as wel | have heard 
a great many it the bill tiuat are passed here in 


the morning hour. | nything about 


10 HOLL KnOW 
them—not one word, 

Mr. GRIMES. | ask for the rv 
amend 


‘The \ iCk 


reading of the 


PRESIDENT. The y will be again 


read, if t re be no object i. 
‘ThesS retary read them. 
Phe amendm were concurred in, 


BILL INTRODUCED. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE asked, 


and by unanimous 


consen ) ned, ive Lo mntroduce abill (Ss. No. 
241) granting to the S of Wisconsin a dona- 
tion of publte junds to in the construction of 
a shijyy canal at thi dof Sturgeon bay, in the 
eounly ft D or, itd Slate, yconnectthe waters 
of Green bay Lake Michigan in said State; 
which wus rea tw voy its ti , and re ferred to 
the Comm eon Public Land 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS FOR SALE. 

Mr. ANTHLONY submitted the following res- 
olution; w iw ) i red y Unanimous COn- 
sent, and agreed 

Resolved, ‘| tt { nittee on Printing be instructed 
tO inquil i “exp f AUtlOriZing U prinung 
of @ iim iu i i j umecits tor sale 

RANK OF PROVOST MARSUAL GENERAL, 

On motion of M LANE, of Indiar , (he con- 
sideration of the bill (tl. R. No. 301) to amend 
an act for enrolling and calling out the national 
forees, sO 3 tO Increase the rank, pay, and 
emeluments of the Provost Marshal General, was 


resumcd 3in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. LANE, of h a | uli only detain 


the sebhaute fora mot it. | stated Vi sterday that 


under the conse: miaw the Provost Marshal 
General wa res riya < slonel, and could 
have no other pe Lhe fifth section of that 
act 1s i ese W 

‘‘] iti wh ia ricts there shall be appointed 
by the President A provost tar tl, With the rank, pay, 
and emotunient i cavalry, or an officer ol 
said rank shall be detaticed t President, who shall be 
under the a i { ihe orders of a Provost 
Mar-lial G ‘ 1, ity int radeta ad by the President ot 
the United \ hati be at the seatof Gov 
ernincut, forming a i bureau at the War Depart 
went, and Whose ra piy, aud emoluments stall be those 
of a colon , ivalry.’ 

Mhder that vy Colonel Fry was detailed to the 
head of this bureau, with the rank, pay, and emol- 
umeuts of acolonel of cavalry. This bill does not 


necessarily allect Colonel Fry. 
vides that the Provost Mai 


lt simply pro- 
hal General shall have 


the rank « abr lier general instead of a colo- 
ye : is the wh iat it does not neces- 
Fariiy change tl i k f Colonel ry, for the 
President may appoint whoever he pleases. [tsim- 
ply mukes thre head of th offi ea brigadu r gen- 
eral instead of a colonel, whoever the head of the 
oMice may be. Ltis to give the additional rank to 
the Prov ost \I irshal Gein ral; the Pr sident may 
appoint any one to fill the siuon; butinasmuch 
as Colonel vy is ecn a ided toas a man who 
serves loa are i, Sitting at a clerk’s desk, ask- 
ing promotion as a iwadier general, [ will state 
that Colonel Fry has had about as much active 
service inthe fi id Salmost any officer we have. 
I have this morning before me the recommenda- 
tion of seven m yor gene rals, under whose com- 
mand he has served, recommending him for ap- 
pointmentas a brigadier general: General Thomas, 


General Burnside, General McCook, General Jef. 
C. Davis, General R. W. Johnson, General Crit- 
tenden, General Rouss 
who recommend him for great gallantry and skill 
and efficien: y in the field. 

I supposed ther: would be no objection to this 
bill. i did not anticipate any objection, because 
it was introduced into the House of Represent- 
ative®, referred to the Military Committee, re- 
ported back without opposition, passed by the 
House without a division as | understand, was 
rf rred to the Military Committee of the 

I had supposed 


ornate, and reports d back here. 


vu; and there are others 


wen rel 


it was only necessary to call the attention of the 
>t ite to » have it p sed, 

I claim att increased rank should be given 
to this office from tine nature of the duties dis- 
charged ma th mportane of those duties. If 
we call out three hundred thousand troops, the 
Provost Marshal General may at one time have 
command of three hundred thousand men. He 


has command of all the provost marshals in all 
the several States and districts while the draft is 
It is one 


Department, and the head of every 


it) Utne Wat 
other bureau of commensurate importance has 
this increased rank. 


f the mostimportant bureaus 


I have nothing further to say on the subject, 
except that 1 supose it is within the knowledge 
of every Senator that Colonel Fry has discharged 
his duties well and ably and efficiently; but 
whether he be Provost Marshal General or not, 
it seems to me the head of that bureau should be 
a brigadier general. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will ask the Senator, 
then, why not bring ina bill simply to repeal that 
part of the law which provides that the head of 
that bureau shall be a colonel? ‘That willaccom- 
push His object, 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. If that is not pre- 
cisely what this bill does, I cannot understand 
the English language. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. This bill adds a brigadier 
general to the number of brigadiers. That is the 
difference. Simply repeal the provision referred 
to, and a brigadier can be detailed to take charge 
1e bureau, whereas @f you pass this bill you 
add one additional 


of tl 
brigadier general. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Thatis precisely what 
I want to do; and I anticipate that Colonel Fry 
is pl: I hope he will, with the 
This bill repeals that section of 
the conscription law confining the Provost Mar- 
shal General to the rank, pay, and emoluments of 
a colonel, and authorizes him to have the rank, 
pay, and emoluments of a brigadier general, l 
think that 1s proper. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
imendment, was ordered to a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the passage of the bill. It does not ap- 
prove itself to my judgment. 

The veas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have not the slightest ob- 
jecuon to Colonel Fry being made a brigadier 
veneral: Lhave no doubt he is perfectly compe- 
tent, ce rtainly ascompetentasa great many others 
who have been appointed; but | am by nomeans 
sure t the bill itself does not go further than the 
honorable member from Indiana supposes. It 
seems to me that by it we legislate the Provost 
Marshal General who is now in office into the 
rank of a brigadier. We say that the Provost 
Marshal General, and that means Colonel Fry— 
it will be so construed—shall be a brigadier gen- 
eral, 

Mr. CARLILE. The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral for the time being. 

Mr. JOHNSON. For the time being, of course, 
that the Provost Marshal General shall have the 
rank of a brigadier general. Now the honorable 
member supposes—— 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Pardon mea moment. 
It is **the Provost Marshal General”’ contempla- 
ted in the law of last year who is to be a briga- 
dier, and nota colonel. 

Mr. JOHNSON. IL understand that; but he is 
the Provost Marshal General, and | am by no 
tneans sure that the construction of the law will 
not be precisely the same if passed in its present 
form as if Colonel Fry was inserted as the Pro- 
vost Marshal General now in office; but it is by 
no means clear, whether that be true or not, that 
if we pass the bill, aud he who is not now a brig- 
adier becomes a brigadier by the force of the act, 
that he will not be a brigadier after he ceases to 
be Provost Marshal General. Iam by no means 
certain that the honorable member from Maine is 
pot right in the opinion that the bill adds an addi- 
tional brigadier general to the present number of 
vbrigvadiers in the service. 

Mr, LANE, of Indiana. 
want, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thatis what you want as 
far as Colonel Fry is concerned,I know. Butif 


will be kept inthis place 


increased rai k. 


That is what we 
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brigadier general, then we are, as [ think 
fering with the constitutional pows : ota 
ecutive. ™ 
Mr. HARRIS. The fifth section Of the x. « 
enrolling and calling out the National forces vor 
vides ‘for the appointment of a Provost M 


General. That same section declares that:) 


pay, and emoluments of that officer shal) hea. 
- , . — hk Ut i ._ 

of a colonel. Now, this bill provides thar , 

rank, pay, and emoluments of the offi ‘oak 


ever he may be, the person who holds ¢} 


provided for by the fifth section of the Sane RS 2 


| shall be those of a brigadier general, and no: .¢! 

| colonel. Whoever happens to be th: ine : wa 
of that place, if this bill passes, wil] be for ne 
time being a brigadier general; he wil| have 


| a manner that I think will satisfy al! | 








rank, the pay,and the emoluments of 9 brivad.., 
general, and not of acolonel. That js all thers 
is inthis bill. Itisthe only construction t} at = 
be put on it. _ 


Mr. GRIMES. I propose to amend the bill 


arties, by 
striking outall of the bill after the enactins 


. Clause 
and inserting in lieu thereof: , 


ior enr 7 
gz 


That so much of the act entitled “An act 
and calling out the national forces, and for other purposes 
approved March 3, 1863, as requires that the Proyost Ma: 
shal General of the United States shall have the rank. yo. 
and emolumeits of a colonel, be, and the same js her vd 
repealed. 

Mr. COLLAMER. How will that leave him? 

Mr. GRIMES. Then he will have just suck 
rank and pay as the President of the United 
shall see fit to bestow upon him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
already ordered the bill toa third reading, and jt 
has been read the third time. It is not therefor 
open to amendment except by unanim 
sent. 


1 


Slates 


senate have 


ie. che 
The Chair will receive the amendment j 
there be no obj ction. 

Mr. CARLILE, and Mr. LANE of Kansas, 
I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then a motion 
must be made to reconsider that vote before the 
amendment willbe inorder. If there be no such 
motion, the question will be on the passage of 
the bill, upon which the yeas and Nays were ore 
dered. ; 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If Colonel Fry be not 
now a brigadier general, and this bill is passed, 
would he not necessarily have to vacate his of- 
fice? The act of Congress declaring that the per- 
son who holds that office shall be a brigadier cen- 
eral, and Colonel Fry not being a brigadier gen- 
eral at the present time, would he not necessarily 
have to vacate that office and give place to some 
brigadier general? I think so. Can Congress 
appoint a brigadier general? The appointing 
power is with the Executive; and he would have 
to nominate Colonel Fry to the Senate as a briga- 
dicr general if he wished him to fill the office, 

The question being taken by yeas and nays 
on the passage of the bill, resulted—yeas 31, nays 
7; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Carlile, Chandler 
Collamer, Conness, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, fos 
ter, Hale, Harris, Henderson, Hendricks, Howard, Howe 
Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, McDougall, Morgan, 
Nesmith, Powell, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Suimuer, 
Ten Eyck, Van Winkle, Wilkinson, and Willey—3! 

NAYS—Measrs. Buckalew, Clark, Fessenden, Johnson, 
Saulsbury, ‘'rumbuil, and Wilson—7. 

So the bill was passed. 

TERRITORY OF MONTANA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The following bill 
is returned from the House of Representatives 
with an indorsement; which will be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

In House or RepresentaTives, -pril 18, 1864. 

Resolved, That the House insist on its disagreement (0 
the amendments of the Senate tothe bill of the House N . 
15) to provide a temporary government for the Territory 
Montana; andask aturther tree conference on the disagree 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon : 

Ordered, That Mr. Wesster, Mr. Houman, and Mr. 
Marvin be the managers of the contereuce on the parol 
the House. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. I move that the Sen- 
ate reciprocate, and appoint a committee of cole 
ference, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I gave notice yest rday 
that I intended to submita motion that the Senate 
recede from its amendments, in order to pass the 
bill, deeming the amendments of comparatlv’ ¥ 
little importance; but upon examination * Bt 


the effect of the bill is to make Colonel Fry a ll that the original bill assent to us from the Hous? 
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-n resell 


vt . 
t also foreigners who have not declared 


.. be either a citizen or a person who has 

‘ared his intention to become acitizen. If, 

‘ | should move to recede and the Senate 

adopt the motion it would leave the bill 

ry objectionable form. Canadians might 
verfrom the border, and after thirty days’ 
oce, without citizenship or a declaration of 
son to become such, they would be allowed 

., yote under the original bill. I shall not, there- 

m Ke 

tee of conference will be able to settle and 
adiust the matter. 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I renew the motion I 
. yesterday, that the Senate insist on their 
odments and agree to the further conference 

eked for by the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
Ovo that it will be incompetent for the committee 
to heal the difficulty of which he 

us. ‘That is part of the text of the bill 
which has been agreed to by both Houses. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 

that the part of the text of the bill to which I re- 

foyred is the portion that has been modified by 


f conference 


n 


nuons, to vote. The qualification re- | 
yy suffrage under the original bill is simply 
of thirty days, without requiring the | 


the motion to recede, but I hope the | 


I suggest to the Senator from | 


‘The Senator will perceive | 


Senate, and it is within the power of the com- | 
of conference. I examined the bill with 
tyiew. The very clause that [ have objected 


i which is undoubtedly objectionable, is the | 


hat has been amended by the Senate, and it 
stherefore open to the action of the committee 
There can be no doubt about that. 


f conference, 


The committee of conference might report a prop- | 


itany white male citizen, who is either 
a citizen of the United States or will declare his 
intention to become such, may vote. That would 
remove the objection I have to the billas it stands, 
But | will state to the Senate that if this difficulty 
should continue, if the controversy between the 
two Houses continues on this one point, at a fu- 
stage of the proceedings a motion to recede 
» made, for it would be better to pass the 

the form it came tous from the House than 
feat itentirely. However, that motion can 
leafter another trial of acommittee of con- 


sition Ui 


be m 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I should like to have read 
that portion of the bill to which the Senator from 
Ohio refers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment 
of the Senate disagreed to by the House will be 
rea . 

The Secretary read the first amendment, in 
section five, after the word ‘‘ free,’’ to strike out 
the words ** white male inhabitant,’’and to insert 
“every male citizen of the United States, and those 
who have declared their intention to become 


” 


Mr. SHERMAN. [ask the Secretary to read | 


the section of the House bill that is proposed to 
be amended, the original text. 
The Secretary read, as follows: 





Sec. 5. Ind be it further enacted, That every free white 
male inhabitant above the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall have been an actual resident of said Territory for 
Uurty 


‘ys prior to the first election, shall be entitled to 
iid election, and shall be eligible to any office 
Within the said ‘Territory ; but the qualifications of voters 
ind of holding office at all subsequent elections shall be 
such as shall be prescribed by the Legislative Assembly. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The objection I have to the 


original bill is this: that any foreigner, whether 


} 
he 


vot il 


has declared his intention to become a citizen | 


or not, might vote under the operation of this bill. 


A Canadian might come over, and by residing 
there thirty days, being asimple inhabitant, with- 


outany residence orintention to remain, he might 


lake part in organizing the territorial government. 
I do not think that is right. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. He being a citizen of 
the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN, No; it does not say citizens 
ofthe United States at all. Ifitsaid that, it would 
Se right. Butit says that anybody who has been 
‘Here thirty days, even without the intention of 
residing, may vote at the firstelection. I am told 
C., tere are a large number of persons from 
yanada who are carrying on the fur trade scat- 

red over that region, who are not citizens, and 
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-atives will not only allow foreigners || operation of the bill as it came to us from the 
le clared their intentions to become cit- || House they can vote. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
that particular? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes, sir.’ The amend- 
ment of the Senate confines the right of suffrage 
to citizens of the United States and those who 
have declared their intention to become such. 

Mr.SUMNER. The objection of the Senator 
from Ohio does not prevail against the Senate 
proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
Senate proposition, 

Mr. SUMNER. Then I suggest to the Sen- 
ator, Jet us stick to our own proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the very thing I 
am suggesting: that we appoint another commit- 
tee of conference; and I hope that then they will 
report an amendment which will entirely avoid 
this controversy about negro suffrage. 


Can it be amended? 
We have amended it. 
Have we amended it in 


No, sir, not against the 


Lam will- 
ing to vote for the bill confining the right of suf- 
frage to free white male inhabitants who are either 


ciuzens or have declared their intention to become 


citizens. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [rise merely for the pur- 
pose of saying that the Senator from Ohio now 
seems to propose instructions to our committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Heshouldrecollect that 
the majority of the Senate is decidedly of the opin- 
ion that their amendment should be adhered to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not proposed any 
instructions. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 


committee 


He proposes that the 
out. I do not know that 
the Senate would agree to that, simply to accom- 
modate the Senator’s views. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 


shall back 


I have not proposed any 


| such thing. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator has made 
no such proposition, but that is the effect of his 
remarks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Notatall. I simply stated 
the reasons why I did not submit the motion that 
[ intended to submit yesterday—reasons that are 
very satisfactory to myself, 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The amendment intro- 
duced by the honorable Senator from Minnesota, 
[Mr. Wirkinson,] and which was adopted by the 
Senate, had this practical effect: it would require 
persons either to be citizens of the United States 
or to have declared their intention to become cit- 
izens in the Territory of Montana before they 
could vote, which is right; because, as our law 
now stands in reference to men who are hable to 
be drafted into the Army, we put that test upon 
them. Those who vote must fight; and it is not 
proper to allow those to vote in the Territory of 
Montana or anywhere else who are not liable to 
be drafted. 

3ut so far as this amendment applies to white 


| or colored men in the Territory, it is the merest 


abstraction in the world. ‘There is not a negro 
in the Territory, and probably will not be for 
years. It has no practical bearing or effect. 
There is some excitement got up on that, how- 


ever, and it seems that is the pointon which there 


is a difference between the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. The question is whether 
the word ** white’’ shall be inserted in the bill or 
not. The practical benefit of the amendment of 
the Senator from Minnesota is that it requires 
persons either to be citizens or to have declared 
their intention to be citizens in order to vote. 
Mr. HALE. ‘That remark has been made so 
often here that [ am afraid somebody will get to 
believe that this question Is a mere abstraction. 
Itis notso. Itis one of the most practical ques- 
tions that was ever presented to the American 
Senate, as it is involved in the proposition of the 
Senator from Minnesota. Here is an immense 
territory that we are about to organize into a ter- 
ritorial government. The question is, whether 


| at its start, when there are no inhabitants there, 


| to-day! 


we shall by its fundamental law educate the people 
to this absurd and barbarous prejudice. W hat 
a spectacle we present of ourselves to the world 
We are calling on this colored race to 
fight for us, and they are responding. They are 
taking their arms and going outand exposing their 
lives in battle; and we see how gallantly they 


° Not intend to become such; and yetunder the || stood at the fort that has recently been taken 


a 

L705 
and they were massacred at their arms. And at 
a time when they are responding to this call and 
going out, their lives in their hands, and laying 
down their lives in defense of the country and for 
its salvation, we proceed to declare that in this 
vast territory, which is now unoccupied, and 
which waits for the march of civilization and im- 
provement, they shall be forever debarred from liv- 
ing with the privilegesoffreemen. Weare calling 
upon them to defend the ¢ suntry and to save it, 
but at the same time telling them if they live upon 
the country that they have saved the y shall live 
in a subordinate and inferior position, and shall 


not enjoy any of the rights of freemen. It is 


| eminently more ofa practical question to-day, be- 


cause the country 1s unsettled and because there 
are no colored men there. It is eminently prac- 
tical, because now we can settle the question and 
say that this unoccupied, immense territory may 
be open to them. 

Mr. President, I suppose that God made col- 
ored men. Ido notknow of any other power that 


, ever did make them; and if He made them and 


placed them on this world, it seems to me He in- 
tended that they should live here. In addition to 
that, if they have been brought here by the ava- 
rice or the lust of the white man until they have 
multiplied to the degree that they have, does it 
become us to say that upon this continent they 
shall not live where we have brought them and 
where in the providence of God they now are? 

It seems to me that this question is one that we 
can meet and grapple with at the present Ume 
better than we can at any time in the future, be- 
cause now it is unembarrassed by the prejudices 
of a population that have been already educated 
under this inhuman and unchristian code. 

I think the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota does great credit to his statesmanship, 
his sagacity, his foresight, and his humanity; and 
| hope the Senate will stand there, even if we lose 
the bill thereby. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour 
having expired, it becomes the duty of the Chair 


| to call up the unfinished business of yesterday. 


| bill is of a very temporary character. 


Mr. WILKINSON. I hope the Senate will 
proceed with the consideration of the question be- 
fore it until a vote can be taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection, the special order may be passed over 
informally. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [object to its being passed 
over. Let the Senate decide whether it shall be 
done or not. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Then I move to post- 
pone all prior orders for the purpose of continu- 
ing this question before the Senate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If a vote can be taken 
without any further debate, | have no objection. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I presume there will be 
no further debate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was 
not aware that the Senator from Minnesota yes- 
terday submitted a motion that the Senate fur- 
ther insist on its amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked for by the other House. That 
is the pending motion, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not know that the 
question which has been discussed is really be- 
fore us for consideration in the shape in which 
the vote is to be taken; but I think the Senator 
from New Hampshire is entirely mistaken when 
he says that the amendment in dispute between 
the two Houses is notan abstraction, a mere tem- 
porary matter, This bill does not propose to fix 
fundamentally and forever the right of suffrage 
in this Territory. It is to have no operation ex- 
cept at the first election. When the Territorial 
Legislature meets itis to fix the right of suffrage. 
We have been informed here that there is not a 
single colored person in the proposed Territory. 
The amendment of the Senate will have no prac- 
tical effect. It is the merest abstraction, precisely 
what the Senator from Wiscousin has stated; and 
I can see no good to arise from it. The effect is 
simply to agitate and get up a question where 
there 13 nothing practical for it to operate upon, 
The very first Legislature that meets in thie I er- 
ritory, according to the very provisions of this 
bill, will fix the right of suffrage. We do not 
propose to fix it for them. This portion of the 
bill. Other 


Then I withdraw my 
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! t f re to operate » long the Ter- 
i j i nott one. The very first ac- 
j th he Ter } } disp es with this 
the bill; and it seems that there are no 
‘ red t ! there. There are some States in 
he Uy vhere the povenes person is allowed to 
vot [le is not allowed to vote in my Stat 
The people « “Tl 3, by very decided majori- 
les, ure Oppose ‘to al wing himto vote. Wedo 
not | WwW iemale to vote in that State. I under- 


nd that in some States of the Union, and un- 





Lent me circumstance , femal are all wed to 
vote: and on the eweneral principle that has been 
proclaimed here of the universal « juality of all 
mankind, 1 W mankind, too, L suppose, be fore 
{ iw, | do not kuow why women should not 
Mir. COWAN., And p rsons under twenty-one. 
Mr. TRI MBU LL. Certainly. Why not per- 
under twet \ : 
Mr. WIL ON’ Th it is not the right tone. 
Mi rRUMBULL The Senator from Mas- 
tt Lys that my tone is not the right one. 
Perhaps it may not buat, sir, if we have done 
ything to weaken the power of the patriotic 
to put down the rebellion, it has been by 
il ction which the Xigenci of the coun- 
y did nota jutre, We have a great work to do 
to save the country, save the Cor witutlion, Save 
titutional liberty. We want the arms and 
thi p of all the people of the loyal States. We 
wantto getup no divisionsabout whether women’s 
} ’ i l , Ol ibout establishing for a 
ten rary purpose in some far-off Territory a 
principle that is to alienate and divide loyal meu 
lf ids of the Gove ment. 7 
Sir, it of a piece with another declaration 
t] ! have heard sometimes in this Chamber, and 
lia Iw gretted when | have heard it, and 
t} that it mattered not whethera thing was 
t nal or not Sir, this Government can- 
hot | ved, constitutional lib rty cannot be 
ed, unl wi ve it under the Constitution, 
VW firchting for liberty rezulated law, for 
co ' | liberty: and so far from streneth- 
ening the Government, so far from weakening 
tie. i , you divide the loyal sentiment of 
{ North, you aid rebellion whenever you un- 
| | tod ict withoutconstitutional author 
\ Wh th divides the loyal people 
blow tiatthere isan opposition in the northern 
tes? On whatis it based? It is under the pre- 
' the Government in its effort to put down 
! has usurped authority, has assumed 
powers not warranted by the Constitu- 


ion I think these charges are not always just 
1 know they are not; most frequently they are 
unjast. Butl would avoid, if I could, the appe ar- 
ance of a violation of the ¢ 

Mr. WILKINSON. 
stitutions 


Mi om U MB ULL. No,sir. 


this vio the Constitution, 


ponstitution, 
Does this violate the Con- 


I do not say that 
I think we havea 
right to organize the ‘Ts rritory by the 
tion, and 


Constitu- 
think 
but like some 
n resorted to, the 
and divide loyal men and 

You give men who are 
Government something to 
go before the people upon, and get up divisions 


and distractions, when we want no divisions in 


authorize such persons as we 


proper to vote in its organization; 


other measures which have bet 
tendency is 
to he p the 


re lly opposed to the 


to alienate 


rebellion, 


this country except between patriots and traitors 
I want 


Let that be the line 
we shall have suppressed this rebellion. 


no otherissues until 


I wa ry When this pro 
duce 


was litro- 
1, and without -_ rtaking to discuss its in- 


~oOsition 


trinsic merits, Whether the time may come when 
it will be proper ios Alla colored persons to vote, 
and females to vote in our electious—without en- 


tering on the discussion of any such que stion, I 
say it is a needless provision here; itis ofa tem- 
porary chavacter; and the only effect of it is to 
make divisions inthe North andamon 
and [ regret exceedingly 

been thrust into Congress to go before the ps ~ 
and be discussed upon the stump. Why agitate 
tion during the summer as we 
ye ople W hve the ra colore d ma 
) 


at the first election in 


gloyalmen, 


r that the } roposition has 


the que . 
among the 
have a right to vot 
tana, where there Is not a 
that be the q uestion to be discussed, instead o 


go hi 
n hall 
Mon- 


colored man? Shall 
rely 


f 
f 
vital one of appealing to the patriotism of the land 


to rally around the standard of the country and 


THE CON 


NGRESSION 


put down this wicked rebellion? Are the ener- 
° of the people to be wast d and their thoughts 
oc ied with discussing the: ‘abstract questions? 


Now, sir, | wish there could be a feeling here 
that would not thrustupon us any such guesuions 
at such a time I did not intend to take 
up time in discussing this matter, nor am I now 
to be betrayed into making a speech in regard to 
it. All I mean to say is that the effect of sucha 
proposition is evil, and only evil, and that if we 
ure to have a united country, a united people 1 
the loyal States to put down this rebellion, we 
mustavoid raising issues atthis moment that have 
no practical importance. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I withdrew my objection 
to postponing the regular order of business on the 
rround that there would be no debate, but I see 
the debate is continued on this question, and my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Wiurson] and 
several others are trying to get the floor to debate 
it further. I now hi pe the Senator from Minne- 
sota will not object to my moving to lay this bill 


as this. 


aside and proces d to the consideration of the ap- 
propriation bill. ‘There is no hurry about this. 


Mr. WILKINSON. I will say to the Senator 
th - did not anti Iprate this debate. 
FESSENDE! It is evident the debate 
! 
i 


t eneth, 


W r. continued ; 
Mr. WILKINSON I wish wow toany some - 
th i ix myself, but I will not ask to do so to-day. 
FESSENDEN. I moveto go on with the 
ie Pes day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion. The Chair stood 
but OD] tion 


some 


It requires no mo- 
t to be laid over in- 
being made to doing so 
8 up. 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 
The Senate,as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. No, 

192) making appropri legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1865. 

Mr. ANTHONY. to amend the bill 
on page 9, after line 


ting: 


! . 
unaers 
- } 

"mall 
formal ’ 


y 
longer, the bill come 


itions for the 


lL mov 
two hundred and seven, by 
inser 

So much of the second section of the act of Congress 
approved the 8th of August, 1846, entitled **An act to pro 
vide for the more effectual publication of the laws of the 
United States,’? as restricts the publication of the said laws 
to two of the newspapers in each of the States and Terri 
tories of the United States, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed in respeet to States and ‘Territories bordering on 
other States or Territoris ider the military control of in 
surgents: Provided, That the said laws be not published in 


more than four newspapers in any such border State or 
Territory: nd provided also, 7 


Phat the publication afore 
said shall notrequire any further appropriation by Congress 
to defray the expenses thereol, 

The object of this amendment is to allow the 
publication of the laws in some of the border 
States in newspapers that will reach the insurgent 
States. The laws cannot be published in any 
papers in the insurgent States, of course; it would 
subject the publishers to imprisonment and the 
papers to suppression; but there are papers pub- 
lished in Tennessee, in Mississippi, and in Lou- 
isiana that have a considerable circulation in the 
insurgent States, and it is considered desirable 
that the laws of Congress and the proclamations 
of the President should reach the insurgents 
through this medium. It requires no additional 
appropr muon, as the appropriation Is alre ady suf- 
ficient to cover the publication of the laws in all 


the States, and there are some States*in which it | 


sable to do it. 
1 


eres and is also 


' 
Johnson, o oO 


It is desired by the 
desired by Gov- 
Itis at his sug- 


IS Impract 
State Dep 
ernor 
restion the movement is made. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I suggest to thé Senator 
to precede his amendment by the word ‘and, 
because otherwise it will not come in very well, 
or else to make a separate section of it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will modify it by putting 
the word *‘and’’ at the beginning of the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. I move to amend the bill on 
the 17th page, after line three hundred and ninety- 
six, by inserting an amendment, which I am in- 

tracted to offer by the Committee on Pensions. 


ye 
Tenn ssee. 


[tis recommended by the Secretary of the Inte- || 


rior. He deems it necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration of the Pension Bureau and of the 
Department generally. 

For additional clerks in the Pension Bureau during the 


remainder of the present fiscal year and the fiscal year end- 
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[ab-+4. 


April 19 


1865, the sum of 29 

tary of the Interior. ar ni. f . 
and he is hereby, authorized 1 p li 

tid appropriation tor piece 


ing the 30th day of June, 


vided, That the Seers 


shall be, 


work, or by th 
month, Or year, at such rate or rates as 


and fair, not exceeding a salary of 31 

Mr. FESSENDEN. l willask the Ser 
that office needs an addition, why SS dea 
cifically defined what addition it shal! lite a , 
fy Inge the cle: ks, &e. 

Mr. FOSTER. Iam not able to say 5,000 
than that the Secretary of the Interi PF wi 
this he believed to be 


He jay dee 


40 ous 
400 per annum 


il ¢ s 


ited ¢ 
mecessnry, aid wed i : ' 
specify it more particularly than that he thane, , 
this sum would probably be ad quate, [t will r 
used at particular times, and it is to some se 

foreseeing exigencies that ms LY possibly 


eX 
a 
He did not wish, therefore, to have an 


¢ nec hy . 4 
ber of clerks and to classify them, by ii . 
might not be neces ssary. lt is not his: j 
use any more of this appropriation than sha Mr. F 
necessary, and | 


ur SP to 


le can use itin this w AY just to st | 
the extent it is necessary and no more, ~ ; 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There is a sum rivent m 
the Secretary of the Treasury by thin | ¢ 
$30,000 for the employment of additi nal \ 
force in certain cases if needed, and the class : ie f 
tion of those clerks is authorized; but t | 
himin the use of it to the first-class ele, 
I do not see any necessity for going i) 
$1,200 here. Let the amendment be : 

- ne am silinie nt was r ad. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I move to amend it by sav. 
ing **$§1,200”’ instead of ** $1,400,” isalimit a 
pay of If he employ P 

force, they must necessarily | ment a 
better than first-class clerks This th Mita. I 0 
of the Tri rf 
Secretary of the Treasi 


is the * first-class clerks. 


Oc’ asional 


tion IM pose d on the 
Provided 9 


Secretary 
That the 





is hereby authorized, in his diseretion, to cla t f 18 
authorized according to the character of t 
assign tosuch of them ashe shall see fit 1 
not exceeding that ot clerks of the first c , 
Mr. FOSTER. IEdoubt whether it e eX 
pedient to make thatchange. At« 
there 18 a great press Of appucations for | 1 \I 
that require to be examined; they passu , \ 
eyt of examine rs, and itis nec s: iry t 
temporarily the number of examiners, 1 
a class of menof some experienc eannda 
of intelligence and capacity above a mer taking | 
class clerk; generally men of some knowl ased 
the law and some experience in matters o! t ay 
sort which is acquired after practice, what is 
which $1,400 a year, or at that rate att recard 
time, is ameager compensation. [don 
that the Secretary of the Interior or the C 
sioner of Pensions will employ men of | it | 
unless it should be necessary, butif i tt Sat 
1 think money will be saved as well as ti | 
employing men who might be employed t the Ph 
price when a less price aad hot comr 
them. Itis true that it de pends on the | 
confidence we repose in the Secretary of the | think § 
oe and in the Gomsiienlonet of Pei i Mr 
believe both of them will use the money 
ically, and will not employ men of the grave from Q 
named unless it would really be a saving tot 8 
Treasury to do so. gr at 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 13 twenty 
on the amendment of the Senator from M to at no 
the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut, eagles, 
to strike out **fourteen”’ and insert ‘ twelve.” pieces 
Mr. COLLAMER. It creates a great dea! ol a0Or | 
| trouble and confusion to have your prices ¢ argely 
| ent in different Departments. 1 think if $1,210 rent | 
| is enough in one Department it shi uld be int — 
otrers, eles 
Theamendmentto the amendment wasadopt' = 
and the amendment, as amended, was agreed bo. ne 


».) 


Mr. NESMITH. I see that on page ¥°, 
lines seven hundred and sixty-two and sey 
hundred and sixty-three, there is an appropt Mr, 


ation for ** wages of workmen and adjusters” after 

the Mint at Philadelphia of $125,000. 1 move pose | 
| amend that clause by striking out the words %, And 

hundred,”’soasto leave the appropriation $20," Sweats 


I move this amendment for the reason that | per eral’ 


ceive that for the mintin California the an | 





appropriated for the same object for the same P& the ji 
riod ts $150, 0) 90—g§2 9,000 more than 1s | te fine 
ated for the same service at the Mint in Philade ter ‘ 
phia, where the cost of labor is acknowledgee!y h 
much lower. I find that last year the apprepe’ a lor 





tions for the Mint in Philadelphia amount 





than the appropriations | for the mint 
sid also that during the same 


1 ce ge at the Mint at Philadel- 
«3.706,047 37; and during that year 
the mint at San Francisco was 


- cog GQ—about six times the amount of 
art San Francisco that was 


é mint in 
Spee Philadelphia; and yet $3,500 more was 
jects tye the Philadelphia Mint. If 
f) is cessary for the payment of work- 
> Mint at Philadelphia, which I do not 
| : V $130, 000 is not sufficient for the 
2, Francisco. I think, looking at the 
ss ate amount of coinage at each estab- 
. . 1s reported last year fromthe Mintand 
. $25,000 for this purpose at Philadel- 
ibe in excess of the amount allowed 
nt at San Francisco. I therefore move 
y the ap} ropriation to $25,000 
“4 ir. FE ‘SSENDEN. The amount ap propria- 
: } yi rfor the Mint at Philad« Iphia for this 
_ 3 $111,800, and it has been found that 
nount has left no balanee. For the Cali- 
. $105,000 was appropriated. This 
: re is a difference of $25,000 in favor of 
). California mint in the appropriation for this 
| can only say that these estimates come 
who are dire ctors of the several mints 
lorsed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
)sends themto us, It is very clearthat 
¢ out the $100,000 and leaving $25,000 
a ‘the Mint at Philadelphia, the result will be | 
: the work which is done at the Mint 
Philadelphia at once. I suppose this move- 
rises from the estimate which my friend 
Oregon feels with regard to the Superintend- 
Mint at Philadelphia. He does not 
tain letter of that officer, to which he re- 
me time ago, and therefore lie infers that | 
t time to stop all businessatthe Mintat 
Philadelphia. I hope the Senate will hardly come 
ynclusion,and especially without inform- 
eX : the subject more definite than is pre- 


1 Mr. NESMITH. I am not actuated by the 


, which the Senator from Maine attributes 
| have made a fair comparison of the 
ize between the two places. Labor 


very muc h cheaper at Philade sIphia, 
taking the Director’s own argument; and I think, 


ed on the considerations there presented, this 

. ry 
aypropriation is excessive. The reports show 
whatis done at the two mints. It is true that I 


rd the Mint at Philadelphia as a sort of pau- 
use for broken-down politicians. I can see 

r particular object for it. It coins only 
$3,000,000 a year, while the branch mint 

tSan Francisco coins about $20,000,000. Still, 
| t object to making a fair appropriation for 
Philadelphia Mint. It is probably necessary 
thos noliti cians should be supported there, 

m willing to give them a fair support. I 
think $25,000 is ample. 

Mr. CONNESS 


The disparity in the coin- 
two mints, as shown oe the Senator 
pra rom Oregon, is certainly very great; but I pre- 
tmay beaccounted for in this w ae the coin- 
at San f rancisco is mostly in double eagles, 
y-dollar pieces. We coin there some eagles, 
wemany; afew half cagles, a few quarter 
ses, and some half-dollar and quarter-dollar 
es, but | believe nothing below that. The 


r pertormed at the Philadelphia Mint consists | 


agely inmaking nickel cents, and ten and five- 
1 20 ent pees s, and. those classes of coins, which, 
ugh they do not foot up very muc ‘h in the 

ggregate, involve a good deal of mechanical la- 

I suppose that is the reat cause of the dis- 
y of the expenditures at those two institu- 





Th 


€ amendment was rejected. 


ron Mr. TRUMBULL. On page 38 of the bill, 


aft 
3 ier ling 


eight hundred and ninety-six, I pro- 
to Inserts; 


vi pose 


\d from and after the 30th day of June, 1864, the salary 
; ® Assistant Attorney General shall be $4,000 per an- 


and the salary of the chief clerk in the Attorney Gen- 
fice $2,000 per annum. 


, | offer this amendment from the Committee on 
¢. udici ary In pursuance of a recommendation 
Jel rom the Attorney General. Perhaps I had bet- 

y “lve What he says read to the Senate. 
pri hi he Sec _ tary read the following extract from 


‘i { Hon. Edward Bates, Attorney Gen- 
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ai to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

‘I need hardly inform you. sir, that the altered condition 
of the country within the last three years has greatly in 
creased and diversified th: rs and cares of this offi 
As those labors consist mainly of thought and study, we 
have occasion for only a comparatively small clerical force 
But there is a pressing need in the office for more lawyers 
than the present arrangement contemplates. ; 

‘The law provides me with an assistant, and [have been 
fortunate in getting one who is a diligent, faithful, and able 
man. Knowing him from his youth | chose him for those 
qualities; and now h mains with me ata positive pecu 
nlary loss only on account of personal attachment. His 
salary, fixed by law at $3,000, was perhaps well enough 
four years ago, but now is whollv inadequate as a recom 
pense for the talents, lear: r, and actual labor which his 
position requires. Tis pay really ought to be $4 

‘There are but six clerks in my office, two only of whom 
receive a salary of S1.600 The other four are paid ata 
lower rate. And itis of great iniportance to the due and 
convenient discharge of the daily duties of both the Attorney 
General and the assistant, that the chief clerk should be a 
well-read reliable lawyer; b iuse an ordinary clerk, how 
ever intelligent and faithful in the common routine of busi 
ness and in Keeping the books fairly written up, cannot be 
safely intrusted with many minor law matters proper ; such, 
for instance, as correspondence with district attorneys and 
marshals and clerks of urts in relation to pend neg « ses 
And this is a class of duty from which the Attorney General 

} and his assistant ought, in view of their constant engage 


ments In matters far more important, to be, at least, in part 
relieved. 

“In these times we cannot hope to command all the need 
ful qualifications of a chief clerk in such a law office as this 
for $1,600 a year. At present we have one who, I hope and 
believe, is entirely competent. But we have him by acei- 


dent and by a temporary pressure of circumstances else- 
where. 

“IT give it as my thoughtful 
years of close observation, tl 
would not only be much facilitated, but that it wonld be a 
practi nomy ot public money, to raise the salary of 
the chief clerk of this Department to $2,509, or at the very 
lowest to $2,000.” 


TRUMBULL. It will be observed that 
the highest salary paid to any clerk in the Attor- 
ney General’s office is $1,600, while all the other 


I ) 
opinion, 


founded on three 
this office 


it the business of 


il ¢ 


heads of Departments have clerks who are paid 
higher salaries. That, however, would be no 
reason for raising the salaries now; but the rea- 


son given by the Attorn y General is, | think, a 
good one. He says the chief clerk in his office 
ought to bea lawyer, and that it is impossible to 
geta man fit for such a the pee sent 
condition of the » for $1,600 a year. 
think every one willappreciate thatat once. The 
amendment I have offered proposes to raise it to 
$2,000. The Attorney General said it should be 
$2,500, or $2,000 at the lows We took the 
lowest sum. ‘Theeflectis to make the chief clerk 
in his office, who ought to be a lawyer, a $2,000 
clerk, and itis manifest that a person fit to be 
there can hardly be expected to be procured at a 
less sum in the present condition of the country. 
Jn regard to the Assistant Attorney Gen ral, I 
do not know that I have t 


nositi lon, In 


count ry 


St, 


anything more to sa 
than the Attorney General himself las said. That 
isa high and respon isible-office. I do not think 
we ought to raise the salary on account of the in- 


cumbent; | have always been opposed to legisla- 
ting in regard to the particular individ ual ho 
an office; and therefore, Mr. Coffey, 
the present Assistant Attorie y General, is a gen- 
tleman, as I understand, of very great ability, 
whose services are certainly worth more than 
$3,000, | would not put it on any such ground as 


ding 
alth pug 


that; but I put it on the ground that the office of 
Assistant Attorne y General, so intportant a po- 
sition as that, with the vast amount of business 
that comes before that office, ought to command 
a salary higher than $3,000. Iam not disposed 
to take up time on the question. I subnoit th 
proposition as from the Committee on the Judi- 
cary and the aAltorie y General. 

Mr. wuere I hate to oppose this proposi- 
tion, because it looks ungracious to do so; but | 
the difficulty is “ihn we have gota complaint in 


this country—it prevails and ids more rap- 


spre 
' : 
idly than ever the small-pox did—it is a universal 


cry from all classes and all conditions every where 


for increase of salary. Some men seem to think 
that isa panacea W hich is to cure eve rything. 
certainly will, if my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Witson] comes in with a proposition to 
increase pay and addrank. The increase of rank 
and pay seems to be a panacea for curing a ll our 


evils. Il was atthe Postmaster General’s room 
this morning, and there was a universal r pplica- 
tion from all the route agents for an increase of 


pay. ‘There is acombination among ‘: 


vem, L be- 
lieve, and the country is going to be 


It | 


lieving he is not the only man in the 


eprived of || 


the services of route agents if then iv 1s not 
increased. You imnot ca itanvotth tices 
without being constantly told how low 

aries are. You listen t me of them and you 
think them very reasonal Bu r, the Seere- 
tary of the ‘Treasury has toid us tif we want 


to serve our and relieve it 





country from the n- 
dition in which it is, we must red: our expend- 
itures and increase our taxation. Every case that 
is presented is said to be an extraordinary, a pe- 
culiar one, [ have no doubt that if the intry 
could afford it, it would well ¢ igh ra 
these gentlemen’s salari but e fact of e 
depreciation of the curr y is one that atlects 
everybody, and if you raise the salary of one you 
have got to raise the salary of all ; F 

[think we have gone in thisdirection farenouch, 
an | a creat di al too far. he call from the coun- 
try is not for high salaries, but for a spirit of 
sacrifice, and to submit to the burdens that t! 
emergencies of the country imp mus. Ido 
not want to say a word against these gentlemen; 
Ihave no doubt they are w irthy, deserving gen- 
tlemen, and if the condition of the Treasury and 
of the country would justify it, | should | e will- 
ing to vote for an increase of their salaries I 
think the clerks in this offic: hould be classified 
as In every other office I would give the At- 
torney General four cla 3 of erks, $1,200 
$1,400, $1,600, and $1,800. Let them | lassi 
ee just as they are In every other, 
but I would not give any of them $2,000. Ishall, 
however, vote against the amendments for the 


reasons I have given. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. 


[hope this amendment will 


not be adopted. ‘The ditficulty will be perfectly 
manifest. We have had astruggle over this ques- 
tion of raising the salaries of heads of bureaus and 
Solicitors and Assistant Secretaries, and Congress 
finally settled down into a determination, | hope, 
that it would not increase that class of Salaries, 


Il have no doubt that Mr. Coffey 1 


ivery excel- 


lent officer, but [ have no doubt that many very 
rood lawyers can be found in the country who 
would be very willing to accept the office and pet 
form the duties of it for the amount of salary he 
receives. I found a very different state of things 
among the gentlemen receiving $3,000. W 
some of them said they could not live at $3,000 a 
year, others said they could live at $3,000 pro- 
vided others of the same class did not receive more. 
It depends altoget her upon the degree of ec mommy 
that a man is di spose d to use in these tim: if 
he wants to keep a cou; le of horses and a ent 


and liv 
nds 
their horses. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. FESSE 
pe nds aliloge 
how much he is his wants to. 
The Committee on Finance, on looking into this 
matter, thought everybody should 


riage in style, he cannot live on $3,000 


hon stly,a me of them, | understand, do ke p 
Honestly? 

INDEN. Ido know. It de 
ther on the disposition of the man and 
to 


not 
disposed 


limit 


live, | itt it 


people should try to live economically; and they 
decided that in raising pay they would begin at 
the bottom and raise the pay of the messengers 
and watchmen, and that class of people who had 


very low pay, and could not live comtortably upon 
the amount they received. If we begin to ly 
this rule, there is the Solicitor of the Tre ury, 
who holds quite as important an office, and is a 
law yer ot goou sk anding, Who receives less than 
is pi oposed to be allowed here. ‘There are many 


lawyers of excellent standin imdat , Whoare 
heads of bure aus, and discharging their duties 
ind doing vastly more labor, infinitely more la 
Assistant Attorney General is cal 
who receive ir $3,000 and do not 


‘There 


receive 


rity 


bear than the 
upon Lo do, th 
complain; and they hold tt rank. 
are the various Auditors and Comptroller 
ing only $3,000 and remaining there. 
vin with this we shall have the same thing over 
again, applications from all, and a continual con- 
test and fight over it in making the 

As good an officer Mr. ¢ 


Sane 


It we De- 


distinction 

offey is, yet be- 
country who 
competent to fill the office 9 that many otherst 

be found, I do not feel dispose d to chat 
dition of things in that particular office lam not 
aware that the business of the Attorney Gr 
eral’s office 1s very greatly increased by the rebel- 
lion. It has not operated there. In other cases 
where we have been obliged to increase t for 

in numbers, it has been from theyreatly increased 


as 


ly 


li- 





i 
me) 
oe 

{ 

a4 

; 

: 
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business. lam not aware that the business in 
that office 1s so greatly increased that there is not 
forceenough. [tis a mere question of pay, and 
I sincerely hope that the Congress will |: 
mutter as 1t 18; 


ave that 
and I feel more disposed to leav 
it so because the Attorney General 
such vast capacity and infinite powers of labor 
that he does really not need the amount of aid, 
perhaps, that another man of less ability might 
In his position. 


The amendment was re jects d. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. 1 have another amend- 
ment, to come in as an additional section: 


And beit further enact That the accounting officers of 
the Treasury are hereby authorized and directed to allow 
to the reporter of the Supreme Court the ainount of his 
annual salary forthe fis al year ending June 30, 1864, on 
the production of satisfactory evidence that he has deliv 
ered to the Seeretary of the Interior the number of copies 
s of said court prescribed by law, and that 


of the dectsion 
said books have been received and accepted by said See 


retary. 

I can explain thatin one minute, and there are 
apers which will explain it—a letter from the 
‘iwst Comptroller of the Treasury. ‘The law 
mai s the reporter of the Supreme Court a sal- 
ary of $1,300, and has provided that ‘* the com- 
pensation shall not be paid unless the reporter 
shall print and publish, or cause to be printed and 
published, the decisions of the said court made 
during the time he shall act as such reporter, 
within six months after the said decisions have 
been made.’”’ And another provision of the law 
requires him to deliver one hundred and fifiy 
copies of the reports to the Secreta y of the Inte- 
rior. The late rr porter of the Supreme Court 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I st ugrest to the Senator 
that the amendment reads ‘the reporter;”’ it 
should be ‘late reporter,’’? for he has been 
changed. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It should be “ late re- 
porter;”’ it apy Black. The word 
late’? should be putin. The books were de- 
livered to the Secretary of the Interior, as these 
papers show, and the amendment would not al- 
ows the payment if they had not been; but it 
was after the six months had expired, and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury says that there was 
a reason why they were not delivered before, 
which was satisfac rs but he refused to make 
the payment because the six months had expired. 
The Government ad accepted the books, and it 
is manifestly just that the allowance should be 
made, It requires no new appropriation, for the 
money Was appropriate d last year. This amend- 
ment merely allows the settlement. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. COLLAMER. I propose the following 


amendment, to come in afterline one hundred and 
seventy-one, on page 8: 





ies to Judge 


To enable the Joint Library Committee to purchase a 
complete file of selections from European periodicals trom 
1851 to 1864, relating to the rebellion in the United States, 
to be deposited in the Library, $4,000: Provided, That no 
part of said sum shall be expended until the entire collec- 


tion and an index thereto is completed and approved by said 
committee, 


L propose this amendment by direction of the 
Committee on the Library. A gentleman, Col- 
onel Norton, has undertaken a work of this 
kind and exhibited to the committee a specimen 
of it. The proposition is to complete it by col- 
lecting from all the principal publications of Eu- 
rope, in England and on the Conunent, articles in 
relaviion to our present rebellion, presenting the 
manner in Which the subject is understood and 
treated in those periodicals, It will be a work of 
a large number of volumes, and, in the estima- 
tion of the committee, a reasonable price will be 
the sum fixed in the amendment. It is a propo- 
sition to include articles from the Times, News, 
Standard, Manchester Guardian, John Bull, Lon- 
don Illustrated News, Iliustrated Times, the Ex- 
aminer, the lndex, the Leader, the S Saturday Re- 
view, the four Quarterly Reviews, the Army and 
Navy Gazette, and the Law Magazine, in Eng- 
land; the Meniicur, the Presse, the Journal des 
Debats, and other publications in France; and the 
leading publications in Germany and Belgium. 
This collection will be exceedingly valuable to 
any one who has occasion to ascertain what were 
the views entertained in Europe at this critical and 
important period of our history, and its value will 
be most materially enhanced by being arranged in 
the order of time and having an index made to it, 
80 as to enable one at any time to refer to the dif- 


isa man of 


THE CO 


| ferent volumes and the different articles as. occa- 


sion may re quire, 


|; amendment. 


In the opinion of the committee, 

it will be very well worth this amountof money, 

and, indeed, it will cost the whole sum to prepare it. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. On page 3 I propose to 


strike out all the words in lines forty-two, fort 
three ,and forty-four up to the word “e ighty” on 
the forty-fourth line. The 
to * a aceon in charge of the furnaces $600; 
laborer in charge of private passages, $600; two 
laborers at $480 each.”’ The amendment adopted 
yesterday at the instance of the Finance Commit- 
tee relating to messengers in the Executive De- 
partments, increased their pay some twenty per 
cent. more than heretofore received, making them 
receive $720 in lieu of $600. T understand, and 
indeed the fact must be so, that the laborers we 
have, have just as much to do, 
faithful as the | 
of the Government; and | propose after those 
words are stricken out to move the insertion of 
what I will read: 

Four laborers at an annual salary of $720. 

So as to make the 
the forty first line: 


bill read after ‘‘dollars’’ in 


Four laborers at an annual salary of $720 each. 
There are now four laberers; 


two of them get 
$600, 


and two of them get $480. That is the 
whole amount of the increase of the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will ask the Senator 
if he moves that amendment by instruction of 
any commiutteer 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
alluw the Chair to state that the words proposed 
to be stricken out have been amended, and there 
are other words in the bill. The Secretary will 
read that clause as it now stands. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Assistant in charge of furnaces, 8600; laborers in charge 
of private passages, 3600; two laborers at $600 each. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Itis $480 in the printed bill. 

ae FESSENDEN. Thathas been amended. 

. JOHNSON. My object is to give them 
ae $720 
committee. I suggest it tothe chairman whether 
itis not right that our laborers should receive as 
much as the others; they are very faithful, I am 
told. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There are a great many 
laborers left in the Departments who receive only 
$600; those who had $480 before and some $500. 
| have nothing to say in regard to the Senator’s 
motion except that | must suggest, asl am bound 
in this case, that I believe the Senator cannot 
move to increase the appropriation unless he is 
instructed by a committee to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am not instructed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the impression 
of the Chair, the amendment is not in order un- 
less it be reported by a committee. 


Mr. MORRILL. 


bill as it reads gives | 


| half of all the e xpenses of the me trop 


and are just as || 
aborers in the other Departments | 
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compensation of the active police fo ree. 


T 
a superintendent, sergeants of pol a 
patrolmen twe nty per cent, The « sale ~ ‘ 
superintendent of police now is §]. 500). the 


propose to add twenty per cent. to 1 a . 
sergeants of police receive $600, and th. i'n 
creased twenty percent. The police pa: 

now receive $480, and they are incre; sed “haan 
percent. ‘The next proposition is t ee 


tO Impasse 
Ar 


Ste 1 


upon the District in the proportion stat 

amendment. ; ° 
Mr. FESSENDEN. One half , 

amount or one half of the gidition? ? 
Mr. MORRILL. One half of the wh 


t the Ww 


penses of the metropolitan police under - 
| referred toin the amendment. By the act of joey 
| anew system of police was inaugurated for «4. 
ie = Surated for the 
District of Columbia, and the whole expene 
that system was imposed upon the Treasury 
the United St: — and has been so borne « 
that time. The Committee on the District o¢ 
| lumbia do not see why the whole police ex, 


| for the proposed increase of salaries the e 


of the District should be borne 


by the Tre ‘sury 
of the United States. 


Thatthere isa fair de 


| tee do not doubt from the facts thy y had 


‘lam instructed by the Com- | 


mittee on the District of Columbia to propose an | 


line ten hundred and twenty-eight: 


For salary of warden of the jail in the District of Colum- 
bia, $1,600. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MORRILL. I am instructed by the Com- 


mittee on the District of Columbia to propose an | 


amendment on page 43, to strike out lines ten 
hundred and twenty, ten hundred and twenty- 
one, and ten hundred and twenty-two in the fol- 
lowing words: 


For salaries and other necessary expenses of the metro- 
politan police for the District of Columbia, $110,000. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


For salaries of superintendent, sergeants of police, and 
police patrolmen, $62,900; and that the salaries of said 
superintendent, sergeants, and police patrolmen are hereby 
increased twenty per cent.; and that one half of the sal- 
aries and other necessary expenses of the metropolitan 
police provided for in the act entitled “An act to create a 
metropolitan police in the District of Columbia and to 
establish police therefor,’ approved August 6, 1861, and of 
this act are hereby imposed upon and shall be borne after 
the 30th day of June next by the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown, and the county of Washington, and in the 
following proportion, to wit: the city of Washington, 
twelve fillecnths; the city of Georgetown, two fifteenths; 
and the county of Washington, one fifteenth. 


I will state in a word the substance of the 


In the first place, it increases the | 


I do not move it at the instance of any || 


| votes are desired, 


them; but they are equall ly clear that the ¢ 


Georgetown and Washington and the eounry os 
y 
Washington should contribute to the maintenanos 
of this polic e system, That isall there is of this 
proposition. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Is this metropolitan po. 


lice force that we make this approp ration for t 
only police force we have in these cities? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESSENDEN I had the impression that 
it was an additional police. : 


Mr. MORRILL. All the police oe 


of th 

| District of Columbia are performed by 

| ropolitan police. The old system was entirely 
abrogated by this system, which was inaug aa 


in 1861. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. As this amendment re- 
duces the amount of the appropriation, | of course 
have no objection to it, if it be acceptable to the 
committee, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Cran in 
the chair.) The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made in Committee of the Whole 
The question will be taken on all the amend- 
ments together, except those upon WwW hich separate 
if there be no objection. 

1 wish the amendment I of. 


Senate as amended, 


Mr. FOSTER. 


| fered from the Committee on Pensions reserved 


fora Separate vole, as I desire to move an anend- 


ment to it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be reserved. 
The remainder of the amendments were con- 


That amend- 


| curred in, 


| 91,400,” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 


is now on concurring in the following amend: 


: | ment, which was reserved for a separate vote: 
amendment to the bill on page 43, at the end of || 


For additional clerks in the Pension Bureau during the 
remainder of the present fiscal year and the fiscal yearend 
ing the 30th day of June, 1865, the sum of $21. WW: Pr 
vided, That the Secretary of the Interior, at his discretion, 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to use any portion of 
said appropriation for piece work, or by the day, 
month, or year, at such rate or rates as he may decin jus 
and fair, not exceeding a salary of $1,200 per annun 


Mr. FOSTER. I move to amend the amet 
ment by striking out ‘$1,200’? and inserting 
so as to leave it as it stood originay. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I really hope the amen 
ment will not be amended as suggest d. It it is | 
possible, I think, with any propriety to ma 








| distinction between De partments on this subject 


If the Commissioner of Pensions wants to ad- 
vance his clerks to higher classes he will have 
this sum within his control, and he can pay © 
those that are already in his employ 4 srger 
amount, and employ outsiders at $1,200. There 
is no practical difficulty in it. He can accompusi 
his purpose in that way; and certainly those who 
are now in the Department as clerks of the first 
class will be more likely to be able to pe rform 
higher grade of duty than others he may ge! 
come in new and fresh from the outside to perfor rm 
that same class of duties. 

Mr. FOSTER. I propose it because the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Commissioner ° 








amend: 
amend- 


Pre Cor 
re Uvii- 








4 j : 
to ad- 
I] have 
pay to 
- Jarger 
There 
ymplish 
se who 


he hrs 


yerform 


he Sec- 
oner ol 


+) both of whom I have confidence, ask 
~ endment as | now propose to alter it. 
' eve that it will make substantially 
Jiference. It will not certainly create 
tween the Departments, for the rea- 

e Departments now have $1,400 and 

ks. Butso faras this immediate amend- 
[am not aware that it makes any dis- 

ati of which any other Department will 


y right tocomplain. It is not to create 


sole rks with this salary; they may not 


for aday; butif it should be necessary 
veg of business at the office to command a 
whocould be employed at the rate of $1,400 
for a month, ora few months, it would be 
; ertainly to do it rather than to employ 
at $1,200. I offer the amendment, not for 
che purpose of drawing money from the ‘Treasury 
with a view to save it, for lamas desirous of 
saying it as the honorable Senator from Maine. 
“MePESSENDEN,. This very bill makes the 
~inetion. IL read the provision by which the 
S ary of the Treasury, to whom we gave 
<3)),000 tor the same purpose of employing extra 
‘erks, &¢., Was limited to $1,200 clerks. 
‘og pot make any particular difference and the 
ectcan be accomplished, Lreally think it would 
‘e worth while to make thedistinction. Al- 


wea} 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


at Large, 1X, 323,) **to establish the territorial 
’* 


government of Oregon,’’it is declared 


(section 
eleven) that ** there 


shall also be appropriated, 
annually, a sufficient sum to be expended by the 
secretary of the Territ ry, and upon an estimate 
to be made by the Secretary of the Tre asury of 
the United States, to defray the expenses of the 
Legislative Assembly, the printing of the laws, 
and other incidental expenses”’ of the Territory. 
The claimant, Asahel Bush, was, during the 
years 1853, 1854, and 1855, public printer for the 
Territory of Oregon, and by an act of the terri- 
torial Legislative Assembly, passed January 11, 
1854, (Statutes of Oregon, page 432,) he was or- 
dered to print, annually, one thousand copies of 
the laws enacted at each session. 

The code of laws adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly, in addition to the ion of the 
session of 1853-54, formed, when printed,an oc- | 
tavo volume of upward of five hundred pages. 
There being at that time no facilities in the Terri- 


lecislat 


| tory of Oregon for publishing such a volume, | 


If this 


| have the same confidence in the Com- | 


missioner of Pensions as my honorable friend 
bas. vet L am confident he can get along very 
wel] with $1,200 clerks. Hecannotbe supposed 
: cognizant of the facts that I am cognizant 
the other Departments; and 

|, we cannot comply without any hesita- 
with the wishesof these officers. 


y with regard to 


We must 

exercise our Own judgment upon it, being ac- 

ied with the facts In relation tothe other De- 

ts that they are not. I really think my 

friend had better abandon the amendment and let 
e proposition stand as it is. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Senate is thin, and was 

at the time the amendment proposed by the hon- 

Senator was adopted. I do not wish to 


jivide the Senate. If Senators will give expres- || 

sion by the vote when it is called for, so that we 
1y see how their minds are affected by it, I 

shall not ask for a division of the Senate. 


rheamendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed 
and the billto be read a third time. It was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motionof Mr. FESSENDEN the title of the 

| was amended by adding the words, * and for 
oluner purposes,’”’ 

ASAHEL BUSH. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
Senate bill No. 38. 

Mr. SUMNER. Will it occasion debate? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I do not think it will 


give rise to any debate whatever. 


I ask the Senate to take up 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as | 


in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. No. 38) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the accounts of Asahel Bush, late public 
printer for the ‘Territory of Oregon. It author- 
izes the proper accounting offieer of the Treasury 
)audit and allow the account of Asahel Bush, 
ate public printer of the Territory of Oregon, for 
printing, binding, &c., in the year 1855, five hun- 
ired copies of the statutes enacted by the Legisla- 
uve Assembly of the Territory at its sessions of 
1853-54 and 1854-55, and allow for the same such 
prices as were by law allowable for such services 


at th 


that time, 


Mr. HALE. _I should like to hear some ex- 
Paration of this bill. Do we usually pay the 
printers of these Territories? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Is there areport accom- 
panying the bill? 


Mr. ANTHONY. 


Yes, sir; there is a printed 
report. 


lt explains the whole matter perhaps as 
Succinctiy as I could do it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read the report, from which it 
*ppears that Asahel Bush, late public printer of 
te Ferritory of Oregon, asks payment for print- 
ng and binding, in the year 1855, five hundred 
q ‘itional copies of the statutes enacted by the 
— Assembly of the Territory of Oregon 
of Cone of 1853-54 and 1854-55. Byan act 

gress, approved August 14, 1848, (Statutes 


a 


| gislative Assembly of Oregon, which « 





Mr. Bush brought the manuscript to the city of 
New York, procured the execution of the work 


} in accordance with the act of the territorial Le- 


| 


gislative Assembly, and forwarded five hundred 
copies thereof to Oregon, by express, which were 
received by the secretary of the Territory. The 
remaining five hundred volumes he shippe dbya 
sailing vessel to San Francisco, where they were 
reshipped on a steamer for Oregon, and were lost 
by the wrecking of that steamer 
voyage, in November, 1854. 


while on her 
The territorial Le- 
ymmenced 
its annual session in the month of December fol- 
lowing the loss of these five hundred volumes, 
taking into consideration the unavoidable nature 
and consequent hardship of the loss, passed an 
act releasing Mr. Bush from his obligation to 
complete the delivery of one thousand e¢ pies, as 
had been stipulated, with the proviso that he 
should ** not receive any pay except for the five 
hundred copies already delivered.’’ (Statutes of 
Oregon, pages 469-70.) Having thus released the 
territorial printer from prior obligations, the Le- 
gislative Assembly ordered him ** to cause to be 


|| printed five hundred copies of the laws of a gen- 


eral nature passed at the last and present ses- 
sions,’’ (1853-54 and 1854-55,) which was done 
in accordance with the order. The account of 
Mr. Bush for the five hundred volumes of the 
first published volume, which were delivered, 
has been paid from the Treasury of the United 
States. No account has been or will be pre- 
sented for the remaining five hundred copies, 
which were destroyed by shipwreck, and which 
he was not bound to deliver, after the Legisla- 
tive Assembly had released him from his obliga- 


| tion. 


3ut when Mr. Bush presented his account for 
the publication of the second volume, ordered by 
the second section of the act of the Legislative 
Assembly of January 30, 1855, he was only paid 
for the presswork, paper, and binding, and for 
the composition of the laws of 1854-55, from the 
public ‘Treasury. Payment for the composition 


| of the laws of 1853-54 was refused by the account- 
| ing officers of the Treasury, for the alleged reason 


that there was no money appropriated by Con- 
gress applicable to such purpose. In the opinion 


\| of the Treasury Department, this reprint of the 
| territorial laws was not legitimately chargeable 
|| against the regular appropriation for printing, but 


became a proper subject for legislative considera- 


| tion; yet the act of Congress under which the 


Territory was organized does not warrant this 
conclusion, as it directs **the printing of the laws,” 
without in anv way restricting the power of the 
Legislative Assembly as to how often the laws 
shall be printed. The reprinting of the code and 
the laws of 1853-54, of which but five hundred 
copies were inexistence, appears to have been de- 
manded, and the Levislative Assembly evidently 
considered themselves empowered to order a 
second edition. The committee think that the 
publication of the volume printed in 1855, for 
which there was, on the 6th day of August, 1856, 
(according to the statement of Hon. Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, then First Comptroller of the Treasury,) 
a balance of $3,638 20 remaining unpaid, was 
necessary; that the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Oregon was justified in ordering it, 
and that the work was weil performed. Under 
the legislation by Congress and the territorial | 


1709 


Assembly, the claim of Mr. Bush is considered 
just and equitable 

Mr. HALE. I want to inquire (for I do nat 
know) if thatis the ordinat ym de in which Con- 


. printers of territorial Legislatures 
for printing the laws of the Legislatures? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Always. 
all the legislative expense s of the ‘T's rritory. 

Mr. HALE. This is a reprint, p 

Mr. POMEROY. They print them once, I 
know; but do they print edition after edition of 
the same laws? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Thisisnotan edition after 
edition of the same laws. The territorial Legis- 
lature ordered a thousand copies of the laws to be 
printed. They had to be printed in New York, 
as there were no facilities for printing them at that 
time in Oregon. They were sentin two separate 
vessels to Oregon. Half the edition was lost. That 
edition was not paid for. 


vyress pays the 


Congress pays 


No claim was made for 
it. The portion that was delivered was paid for, 
The Legislature then ordered a reprintof the laws, 
adding thereto the laws of the subsequent session. 
The Comptroller decided that he had no right to 
pay for the setting of the type for the reprinting 
of the laws of the first session; he could only pay 
for the setting of the type for the additional lawa 
of the subsequent session that were ordered. The 
Comptrolle r had no doubt of the justice of the 
claim; but there was no appropriation applicable 
to it. The Committee on Printing of the Senate 
have examined it and have no doubt about it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendme nt, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

REPEAL OF FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

Mr. SUMNER. I now move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill No. 
141, to repeal all acts for the rendition of fugitives 
from service or labor. 

‘The question being put, there were, on a divis- 
1ion—ayes sixteen. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
and nays in order to obtain a quorum. 
the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordere d; and being 
taken, re sulted—yeas 26, nays 10; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Clark, Con 
ness, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foster, Grimes, Hale, 
Harris, Henderson, Howard, Howe, Lane of Indiana, Lane 
of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, 
Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, and Wilkinson—26 

NAYS—Messers. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, Davis, Hen- 
dricks, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury, Van Winkle, and Willey 
—10. 

So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceede d to con- 
sider the bill. It proposes to repeal all acts of 
Congress or parts of acts providing for the rendi- 
tion of fugitives from service or labor. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and was read the third time. 

Mr. FOSTER. Iam not prepared to see this 
bill passed just now. I did not, however, appre- 
hend that its passage was to be called for at this 
moment. I supposed the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was to address the Senate upon it, 

Mr. SUMNER. lam sure | have not the least 
desire to address the Senate. It seems to me to 
be perfectly plain. Itis likea diagram; it 1s like 
the multiplication table; itis like the ten com- 
mandments. Idonot wish tosay a word upon it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Thatmay be. Still 1 did not 
apprehend that the bill was to be put on its pas- 
sage at the present time, and 1 confess | expected 
to say something upon it. 

Mr. SUMNER. It has been for two months 
before the Senate, and | have tried at least a dozen 
times to get it up. 

Mr. POMEROY. 
the bill now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is, ** Shall the bill pass?” 

Mr. BUCKALEW. On that question I call 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not intend to dis- 
cuss the bill that is now before the Senate except 
so far as may be necessary, ina very few words, 
to state the reasons why | shall vote against it. 

If the joint resolution which the Senate passed 
a few days «go proposing to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States so as to abolish sla- 


We must have the yeas 
l call for 


I think we may as well pass 


The question 
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vel ighout the scoemage 1 States had passed the 
othe t chof Cone : lhad |} heen approve d 
by ent number of ne Legislatures of th 
» ke ut ipart of the Constitution 
l ‘ U i a , Lh ( would then cm to Lye 
sou yori n pa yr the bill now before the 
S . Butu ie uch an amendment 
of { itu n ms to me to be very plain, 
qu i nas the multiplication table, it not 
of quits high morality as the ten command- 
m is { bac ie DS itor from Massachusetts 
compare this! » th tt Lyi] ought not lo pass. 
Every di urtment o ur Government, | think, 
has decided thata fugitive slave lawin some form, 
ecurin 1 irn of fugitive slave to his mas- 
ter upon proper claim, should be enforced. It 
Was ae led in 1793 by oul fathers when they en- 


acted | law of that year. It was decided in 
1850 | yt enactment of the law of that year as 
an amendmeut ofthe actof 1793. Ith i 


i 
as vecn ac- 


cided by almost every court of the States and of 
the United Stat hat that law is constitutional 
and required by the Constitution of the United 


but itis 
nscience of Congress to 
enact some law which will secure the 
fuwitive laves. The executive department, 
whenever called touch the que stion, has 
gation on the part of the 


States; that it not only may Lye 


pass d, 


obli t y upon tl ‘ 


upon to 
rece rized the ime obli 
. ‘ 

Federal Government. 


_Y 


Now, sir, while the Constitution remains un- 


changed, while, in plain words, it provides that 
7° ma per mn h | ! to service or labor in one Stati 9 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 


Shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged f{ 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due;’? while 
that provision of the Ci nstitution is yet in full 


omsuch service or labor, 


force in the Constitution and obligatory upon the 
conser. e of Conger it 1s propose d to abolish 
all laws upon this subject. 

I should have felt to prepare 


my- 


(Lage duty 


self to discuss the question somewhat at length 
were it not that the minority of the committee 


that has had this subject under consideration have 
so fully given the reasoi 3s why this bill ought not 
to pas ind Tam willing to stand mpon. that re- 
port. As I had occasion to say some di \ys ag 

I was not reared in a slave State; | know z ut 
little of the institution except as I read of it; but 


I do recogniz my obligations to the Constitution 
rht have 
absence of suc ch a pro- 
which 
it remains in the 


of the United States; and, whatever mig 
been my feelings in the 
Vision in 


that instrume I have sworn to 


respect, while Constitution, and 
while the oath to respect that Constitution is upon 


msctence, I 


my ec cannot vote for this bill. It 
may be that our fathers erred in the agreement 
among themselves that a fugitive slave should be 


} 


returned; it may be tl 


\ \ 
part, bul While theirs: 


it was a mistake on their 
: ement stands, and while 
my oath is upon my science to respect that 
agreement, lL cannot vote for a bill like this. 

With these very few 
the report of the minority of the committee 
ne this ubject mm chat a 
oa vriving a vote against the bill. 

.-SHERMAN. I should like to have the 
a a 

The Secretary read it, 

Be it enacted, &« That all 
acts, providing for the rendition of fugitives from service 
or lubor, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall say but a few words 
about this matter, nor shall I discuss the pro- 
priety of legislation on this subject now. This 
bill includes not only the law of 1850, which I 
have always denounced as unconstitutional and 
unjust, butalso the law of 1793. The only doubt 
I have on the subject is whether we ought to re- 
peal that law, it being 1.w made by the framers 
of the Constitution. As for the law of 1850, I 
have always believed it to be unconstitutional and 
barbarous in many of its main features, and 1 am 
perfectly willing now or atany time to vote for 
its repeal. I have some doubt about the expe- 
diency of now repealing the law of 1793, and I 

wish the Senator, in order to avoid a difficult ques- 
i 

Mr. SUMNER. I will say the committee took 
that into consideration; but Td felt that we had 
better make a clean thing of it, purify the coun- 
try, lift the country up before aucign nations, and 


remarks, standing upon 


hav- 


as follows: 





return of 


shall content myself 


icts of Congress, or parts of 


| a human being may be given over to slavery with- 


| cussion of that question. 


| except the law of 1793 from the operation of this 


I 


let us vow wash our hands of all support of sla- 
very. 
Mr. SHERMAN. lL am not guided exar ily 


by the motives of the honorable Senator from 
Mas ichusetl He desires to extirpate the whole 
of these laws. I wish to give to the people of the 

vuthern States, the few that are left who have 


the right to enforce the C 
their constit 
law of 1850, 
tion, and it 


stitution agauist us, 
utional rights fully and fairly. The 
I believe , 18 ae ct toa fatal objec 
: ounks to be pe aled. I would ome 
voted for its repeal any tim: » since It was passed. 
But | submit to the Senator whether it is worth 
while now to carry this proposition further. The 
law of 1793 was frame d by the men who framed 
the Constitution. It has been declared to be valid 
and constitutional by every tribunal that has acted 
upon it, 

Mr. SUMNER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
It was declared to be unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the Prigg 
; aud the Senator knows very well that it is 
among the records in the life of Judge Story, who 
gave the opinion in the Prigg case, that the fatal 
objection to the act of 1793, that it did not givea 


case 


trial by jury in a case of human freedom, was 
never argued before the court, and that he per- 
sonally considered it an open question, I put it 


to the Senator whether he can doubt that any 
human being whose freedom is calied in question 
under the Constitution of the United States is en- 
titled toa trial by jury? And if that trial is not 
riven to him by statute which undertakes to 
doom him to slavery, | pronounce that statute 
unconstitutional, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Without engaging in any 
debate on these controverted propositions, and 
feeling the weight of constitutional obligation 
upon me, | shall content myself in this case with 
recording my vote on the bill, and by placing it 
simply on the ground that I do not wish to ex- 
tend this repeal back to a law which was framed 
by the men whom I reverence as the founders of 
this Governme whe a law that they believed it to be 
their duty to pi mine was acquiesced in for more 
than fifty yes i. law that | believe has been 

sanctioned by he caueanenll ts the people of this 
country. To repe al that act now, in this time of 
revolution, when we are in the midst of war, it 
seems to me is carrying the matter too far. It can 
ouly operate in favor of a very few men compar- 
atively in the Stateof Kentucky. Maryland has 
already su wually or will abolish sla- 
very. Kentucky is the only State not within the 
proclamation of the President where this act could 
have any effect. There are portions of other States 
excluded from the proclamation; but Kentucky 
is the only State practically to be affected. 

Mr. P OME ROY. Missouri. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There isno slavery in Mis- 
souri. They are abolishing it there; and I hope 
they soon will in Kentucky. This law can only 
operate upon afew persons in Kentucky who 
hold slaves and are loyal to the country. Under 
these circumstances I prefer not to repeal the Jaw 
of 1793, about the constitutionality of which I 
have little doubt. 

Mr. SUMNER. Then, Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Ohio has no doubt 
that under the Constitution of the United States 





ee 


out a trial by jury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will not go into the dis- 
I only know that that 
law has been upon the statute-book almost since | 
the foundation of the Government; that it was 
framed by the men who framed the Government. 
The very men who passed that law framed the 
Constitution. Under these circumstances, I will 
not pronounce it unconstitutional. 

I will ask, however, before the roll is called, if 
it is competent for me to offer an amendment to 


bill? Ifthat can be done, I shall vote for the bill 
with great pleasure. 1 will ask the Chair if the 
bill is still within the power of amendment? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I will move to reconsider | 
the vote ordering the bill to be engrossed and read 
a third time, for the simple purpose of offering 
that amendment. 
Mr. CONNESS. I ask the Senator whether | 
he voted in the affirmative? 
Mr.SHERMAN. There was no division, and 
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a i) 


therefore any one has a right to m 


“a 
‘he PRESIDING OFFIC 
eee aye re Ba a " 
Mr. SUMNER. [I call for a divis,., 
Mr.SHERMAN. I believe a x; i 
is always granted in acase of this kind ; L 
knew it to be refused, . 
Mr. SUMNER. But the Senat ral 
his amen Iment. 7 
Mr.SHERMAN,. Th object is merely ; 


tain a vote on the amendment, and the 

will pass, as a matter of course, 
Mr. SUMNER. Cannot the vote as y, 

taken on the proposition to recons) ler? 1 

that the same thing? — 
Mr.SHERMAN. I preferto havea dj 

on the simple proposition I make, to * 


words, ** except the act of Febru iry 12, 1 
The motion to reconsider w as agri 


ed to 

being ona division—ay 8 twenty-fo ' 
cou nted, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The}, 


in the Senate, and open to amendment. 
Mr. HENDERSON. [had prepared an amend. 


ete: 5. iy .« © -. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Ef have got the law be: 
me, and I will submit my own view, and 
Senator can present his proposition. | moy 


add at the end of the bill the words, * exe, 


|) act approved February 12, 1793, entitled «A 


respecting we omen from justice 
caping from t 
the bill will 

That all 


and persone 
le Service Of their masters:’”’ ¢ 
aid 


acts of C ongress or parts of acts provi 


the rendition of fugitives from service or ja a i the 
| same are hereby, repealed, except the act app 

ruary 12, 1793, entitled **An act respecting tugitive 

justice and persons escaping from the service of ty a2 


| in addition to those. 
iar with them to state what th 


| jectexcept the one to which L have referres 





} amendment of the 


ters.”? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move to am 
Senator from Ohio by 1 
ing the act of 1850, and then the act of 1793 
certainly remain in force, because the act of J85) 
is merely amendatory of the act of 1793 

Mr.SHERMAN. There were some a used 
I am not sufficiently famil- 
ey are at present 
I think there was one passed in 1818. _ 

Mr. SUMNER. 1819. 

Mr. SHERMAN. At any rate I am willing 
to let this repeal extend to all the lawson the s 
is contemporaneous with the Constitution and | 
think ought to be retained. 

Mr.SUMNER. IL think the propositior 
Senator will bring the question before the $ 
to be decided by its vote, 

Mr. HENDERSON. What is the o 
to the subsequent act, the act of 1819? 

Mr. SHERMAN There has been some other 
legislation on the subje »ct—I am not prepared 
say what it is—but | think we had better r 
all the laws on the subject except the act of 1793 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, [ regret t 
the committee should have thought it necess 
to report favorably upon this bill; not becaus: 
fugitive slave act will have any practical eff 
enabling any master to have his slave returt 


| his custody ; ; not because it can possibly col 


ute in any way to the bringing intoslavery of 
who isalready free. 1 Suppose itis now perfectly 
obvious to us all that for all practical purposes 


| these fugitive slave acts are a nullity. But! 


is aconsideration which operates upon my 
and which will control my vote. The Consti! 

as it is now, according to my interpretation oll, 
not only authorizes the passage of the act of 1793, 
and the passage of the act of 1850, but mac 
the duty of Congress to pass some law of | 
description. The honorable member from Mas- 
sachusetts is mistaken, 1 think, in supposing 
Mr. Justice Story ever even doubte d the constl- 
tutionality of the act of 1793. 

Mr. SUMNER. I will simply refer the 
ator to the life of Judge Story, by his son, and 
the elaborate chapter on the Prige decisi 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have seen it. ate 

But, Mr. President, even if the act of 150l oF 


Sen- 


|| that of 1793, eonsideved as original propost! 


would now for a moment be maintuned 


unconstitutional, there is one question Wh! 


perfectly plain under the adjudications of th 
preme Court, and particularly in the judg , 
pronounced by Mr. Justice Story, that th: » Con 


| ur 





W 
ft ics 
ud 
the Ui 


In the 
nnsylvania, 


sa fugitive slave act. 
State of P with 
» doubt is familiar, that court 
ion being given by Mr. Justice 
ster had aright, without process 
, | ation, national or 


of any levis! 
slave wherever he rent find 


“ase 


~ t ! 


* rn him to slavery by taking im to 
> in which he resi ded, not only  ienes 

lilty of any trespass, but in so doing he 

: he full discharge ‘of what the Constitution 

- him aright to perform to recover his prop- 

In t particular, and because of that, 

s a difference of opinion between the 

f that court. The present Chief Jus- 

1e United States was of the opinion (in 

t acreeing with his colleagues of 

ity) that the obligation under the Con- 

isan obligation 1 ee a well 

United States. The majority of the court 

site view, that all State at vislation 

subject was illegal and wholly inoperative. 

Pie Chief Justice, with one, I think, or perh: ips 

; embers of the bench thought that the States 

Lright to pass laws to effect the same pur- 

-and that so far as they were not inconsist- 

ent wilh the laws which Congress may have 


sed they were to be considered as valid. 
‘of Mr. Justice Story has published « 

r which the learned judge wrote the day a 
ter or the day on which that decision was pro- 
! ed, which it would have been as well, I 

k, for his reputation if the pubiic had not 

If the Senate willlook atthe opinion given 
suished man they will find that he 
k the view that, under the Constitution of the 
ites, there was an Imperative oblig: 
Jnited States to give to the 


adisth 


f 


LuoOn 


masters of 





slaves the rightto take theirslaves wherever they 
{them. As Ihave said, he thought it 
dop independent of lewislation; but he 
timated that it was not in the power of 
Congress by legislation to make that right more 


tual than it would have been if it stood upon 


the Constitution alone; and he therefore said that 
t 1793 was constitutional; and in that 


he was sustained by the whole bench. 





tw he did say in the letter to which I have 
| was that the court having decided that 
the States had no control over the subject, he 


cht it was the most fatal blow that slavery 
intimating that in the then temper 
mind, so far as the national Legisla- 
was concerned, there would be no future le- 
gislation on the part of Congress, and that nothing 
that could be done could be done effectually to 


enable the master to get his slave back. I say, 


or tie public 





speaking with all the reverence in which I ee 
the mem ory of that very ae d jurist, I 
think t his reputation perhaps suffe red sot 
should i ive suffered by keeping in his own breast, 


as he evidently did 
concerned, 


, so far as the rest of the court 
his view of the effect of that de- 
cision, and writing so as to make the reader be- 
lieve that not only in his view was that the effect 
of the decision, but that he had pronounced tl 
decision for the ve ry purpose of bringing ania 
that obj ec ct. 

But the act of 1850 itself, which is so obnox- 
lous tomy friend from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,] and 
itis certainly no favorite of mine—in many of its 
particulars | think it very y objec tionable in point 

expediency—the Supre me C — , in the case 

a oth vs. The United States by a unanimous 


de ision, affirmed in so many onda to be con- 
stitutional, The honorable member from Massa- 
chusetts seems to suppose that the unconstitution- 
ality of this legislation is to be found in the fact 
wan does not provide for a jury trial. The 
‘ourt have said, as I think in a way not to be 
successfully met, that the meaning of this clause 
18 precisely the mes uning to be attributed to the 
remainder of the clause, of which it forms but a 


rth 


, rion. The entire clause provides for the ren- 
‘lon of fugitives from justice and fugitives from 
S¢ rvice, 


Ithad never been held, in relation to 
mie aning of the first part of the clause—the 
rendition of fugitives from justice—that it W 


the 


was 


a essary that there should be a jury trial in the 
' rn the party was arrested, Congress 
“not take that view of the Jaw which they 

P ean on that subject, and itnever has been oie 
- «. For the same reason (and the court have 
u 


than once referred to it as a conclusive an- 
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de f t} 


c t ss may prov rr the return 
to tl State where the offens iscommitted, of an 
offender who | fled from State for the ut 
p 5 ! n » Wl uu SIVit i } 
the benefit \ vi wi 
he ts arrested, you the returnofa r 
tive slave from aS In W hi hie ha te foul 
without giving him the benefit of a trial to ascer 
tain whether he ts a slave or not. 

Now, Mr. President, except for the honor of 


the thing, which may loom up largely perhaps 
in the imagination of my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, except for the honor of the party of 
which he is so distinguished a lea ke ry W * at prac 


tical good is to be the result of this measure 
Will one single slave be returns d under these 
laws? Does the honorable member believe that 


a single slave will be returned underthem? The 
may ere ate some unple 
that part of the South which is section- 
ally loyal, and among many in that part of the 
South — 


themselves loyal. 


passage of this bill 


feeling in 
which, though sectionally disloyal, are 


I admit if it was true, if the honorable mem- 
‘at his 


ition table; 


ber *g ( onclus Lon 
own favored illustration—tl 
if it was as true as 
and not five, we 
tion, bee 


Was as clear as—to repe 
ie multiphe 
that two and two 
vet rid of 
ause if fthat de scription it would 


be a reproach to our own int 


four, 


risla- 


make 

: ' 
ought to this le 
it Was ¢ 
lligvence; but is the 
honorable member so entirely 
as true as 

me 

ble? The men 


suppose, kne 


confident that it is 
under the muluplication ta- 
framed the C 
the 


a que Stl 
who 
‘Ww what 


onstitution, I 


meaning of that Constt- 


tution was just as well as my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts can know, or as any mem- 
ber of this body can know. The president of the 
Convention by which it was framed—no friend 
of slavery, earestly desiring, as we see by his 
writings, Its ¢ urly ext sekaietameas’ suppose is 
just as likely to have known what the meaning 


4 


of the Constitution 
which more especially affected his own region of 
country, as the honorable member from Massa- 
The who passed the act of 1793, 


was in this clause at least, 


chusetts. men 


most of whom had been members of that Con- 
vention, were just as likely to know what the 
Constitution is in this particular as the honora- 


ble member from Massachusetts. Ifhe will look 
at the } edings of each branch of Congress 
when the act of 1793 was passed, he will find that 
nobody ventured to breathe a either 
that Congress had noauthority to pass it, or that ~ 
was not the duty of Congress to passit. The bill 
passed both branches unanimously. 

If the confidence of the honorable member from 
anes ttsin his own judeme nt IS not to be 
shaken by the fact to which L have adverted, one 
woul Moo poseit ere besomewhatshaken when 
he calls to mind, if he shall to mind, that 
the courts of every aa in the Union, and every 
court of the United States, district or supreme, 
that has been called upon to pass judgment upon 
the constitutionality of the act of 1793, has main- 
tained its constitutions lity. During the whole se- 
riesof years which have elapsed from the passage 


roc 


suspicion 


call 


| of the actof 1793 up to acomparatively recent day 


no member of 
that act, either upon grounds of expediency or of 
unconstitutionality; and no State in the Union by 
anyone ofits di partments sofgovernmenteve rques- 
tioned public! ly the validity of thatact. Recently, 
Il know, new views have been taken on the 
ject. The Constitution re cently, 
with reference to the princi; found in the 
Declaration of Inde pende nee, and secondly, con- 
strued by itself through very many of the clauses 
which relate to personal free dom, has been held 
to be so inconsistent with slavery that an act of 
this description cannot be maintained as valid 

The honorable Senator himself, in this report, if 
I remember it correctly, takes the ground that 
the clause in question never was intended to em- 
brace slaves, but apprentices. 

Mr. SU MNE R. The Senator misunderstood 
me. I did not doubt that the Pe rsons who drew 
up that clause meant slavery, but f insisted that, 
according to all just rules of interpretation, which 
neither the Senator myself are at liberty to 
disobey, the language they employed cannot be 
interpreted to mean slavery; for according to those 
rules slavery cannot stand on inference. It re- 

ulres a positive text to sustain It. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Ido not know what the lon 


sub- 
first, construed 


les to be 


nor 


Congress suggested the repeal of 


INAL GLOBE. Li 


‘ member supp = ta ha t it . 
t 1 het I 1 ‘ W vt ' I ) 
‘ Is, re to i 
| . e y ' 
Now, | 
| 1 > iv 't ' 
I ry \ i Ww i wa 
ivery, i ih \ they hav Ok 
carried out their intent 


Mr.SUMNER. Aso 


or contract 


ir. JOHNSON. But wills and contract ire 

not made by such men as composed that ¢ ven 
tion. The brightest intellects that ever sl} \ 
upon the world were to be found in that ¢ ven 
tion. Eve ry clause in the Constitution wa 
fully penned in the first instance, submitted to 
the most careful criticisms throughout, and 
‘ d until every man in the Convention | \ 
wi! iLevery other manin the C rn 
If there was any member of that C vention who 

\ ed that these words would. omprehend 


slaves, and ptthatto himself, he did not deal 


fairly with his compa ots. Wi) y adon { 

words include slaves Why is ita matter of in 
ference Do they not include apprentice They 
include somebody, som iss of people; and if 
they do, wl it class 1s 1ncluded Are apprenti 4 


included? 
Mr. 
Mr. 


The honorable member will admit that 
SUMNER. And redempt ; 
JOHNSON. And redemptioners wid why? 


Jecause they are held to rvi Is he who 1s 
held to service for life less held to service than he 
who is held to service for a few years? The hor 


orable member may assail the laws of the S 

and deny that there can be any law i y State 
which can make one man the servant of ano r 
for life; but, assuming the validity of those laws, 
(and the very object of repealing this act of 1793 
and the act 1850 is beeause it is assumed that 
the laws would operate upon them,) then it would 


follow that slaves are included within th 
‘held to service,’’ unless it be true that he who 
is held to si not held to service 
equal lly with him held to 


ervice for a 
month or a year. 


term 


for lift 
who is 


rvice 


Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator from Maryland 
allow me to call his attention to the third clause 
of the second section of the first article of the 


Constitution? Itis in these words: 
* Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportion d 
among the several States which may be included within 


this Union, ac 
shall be 


ording to the 
determined by 


if respective 
adding to the 


numbers, whieh 


whole number ire 


persons, including those bound to service for a term © 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fitths of all 


ms.?? 


other pers¢ 
Who ure meant by the 
all other persons “ 
Mr. JOHNSON. I am obliged to my friend 
from Kentucky for his reference to 
The language of thi 


words ** three fifths of 


that clause. 


particular clause in question 
is this: 

No person held to 
the laws thereot.”’ 


service or labor in one State, under 
All we have to ascertain is, is there a law in 
Maryland which gives mea right to the 


of a slave for life? 


service 
If there is, then according to 
the words of the provision if he escapes he is to 
be returned to me. But if there any 
doubt, looking to the terms themselves which are 
to be found in this clause, that doubt would be 
removed by the 
the 


( ould be 


referred to by 
Kentucky. The 
question be the honorable m from 
Massachusetts and myself, and between him and 
Washington and every member of the Cor 
tion, all the State Legislatures, every Stat 
every district court of the United States, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, with Mar- 
shall at their head, ts whether the term, ** held to 
service,’’ as used in what is called the fugitive 
slave clause, embraces slaves. 

Mr.SUMNER. ‘The Senator will pardon me 


That is not the question. 


particular clause 


honorable member from 
tween mber 
iven- 


eourt, 


The question is whether 


the whole clause is applicable to slav ‘The Sen- 
ator will observe that there are still other opera 
tive words. The clause is as follows: 


‘No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereot, escaping 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged trom 
uch service or labor, but shall be d ' 


of the party to whom such service or r may dur 
The Senator will observe this clause spe ks of 

a party, notofa thing. It sp person 

held to service or labor, not of a thing; of a per- 


into another, sia nm ¢ sf 


aks of a 





e 
| 
4 
} 

; 
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id 
son held to service or labor pursued into another 
State where he is claimed by one to whom such 
service or labor may be All that implies 
contract. It does not imply a condition of sla- 
very. No service or labor is due froma slave to 
his master; of course not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not expect to satisfy 
the honorable member. I do not think anybody 
could satisfy him. I knew exactly what his 
reading of that clause was, and whatever might be 
urged he would be ** of the same opinion still,’’ 
Hie says now that it applies only toa person who 
is under a contract to render service to the party 
from whom he has escaped. Where does he get 
that meaning? The words used are, ‘‘ any per- 
son held to service or labor under the laws of a 
State,’’ not under contract, and the apprentice 
would be included, and the indented servant would 


due. 


be included, not because he was an apprentice by 
contract, not because he was an indented servant 
by contract, but because by the law of the State 
that contract was one from which he could not 
escape, because by the law of the State he was 
bound, having entered into thecontract, to render 
the service for which the contract stipulated. But 
if the law of the State gave to one man a right to 
the service of another, and thatlaw is legal, (which 
is notinvolved in this question,) if slavery as itex- 
ists in the States 1s legal, then he who owes service 
in a slave State toa citizen of the slave State owes 
service to such citizen **under the laws thereof.’’ 

Mr. SUMNER. A slave cannot owe service, 
the Senator will bear in mind. 

Mr. JOLINSON. I cannot bear that in mind. 
@ cannot cet it into the mind 

Mr. SUMNER. 
ing this question, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know it is absolutely es- 
sential, to come to yourconclusion; butit is acon- 
clusion I think that no other gentleman can well 
come to, because no other gentleman can well get 
that into his mind. But I was about to say that 
the clause referred to by the member from Ken- 
tuck y 1s pregnant with me aning on the question: 

** Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of tree 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years.”’ 

Now, one of your classes is provided for. Your 
apprentices and your indented servants are 
‘*bound”’ only ** foraterm of years.’’ 
to beadded. Whoare to beexcluded? Indians 
not taxed’’ are to be excluded. 
be added? ‘* Three fifths of all other persons,”’ 
W hat is the meaning of these words? 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator turn to section 
nine of the first article, and read it? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was about to do that. 
Now, who are the “persons,’’ three fifths of 
whom are to be added for the purpose of determ- 
ining the question of representation and the other 
question of taxation? If you take the apprentices 
out, and the indented servants out, and the In- 
dians out, are there any other persons than slaves ? 
The honorable member is not to be told, Mr. 
President, that one of the political objections to 
slavery which the North has urged, and which 
was quite a sound one if they were about to make 
aconstitution for themselves, was that three fifths 


It is very essential in discuss- 


They are | 


of the slaves were added for the purpose of in- | 


creasing the representation ofthe South, when the 
North was denied the right to increase its own 
representation by having added in any way for 
that purpose any portion of its property, what- 
ever that might be. The objection was a polit- 
icalone. It was that this clause gave to the South 
greater weight in the councils of the country than 
their white free population entitled them to; and 
the objection was, not that apprentices were 
added, for they were white, not that indented 
servants were added, for they were white, but that 


what the South considered as property, slaves, | 


were added. In all the debates upon that sub- 
ject, that has been a fruitful topic of complaint, 
and the North no doubt ina few years after the 


Constitution was adopted, and particularly after | 


the southern States began to multiply and this 


slave population began to multiply, would have | 


changed the Constitution if they could in that 
particular, W hen the Constitution was adopted, 
it was a matter comparatively unimportant; but 
when you added southern State after southern 
State, and brought in slaves by the thousand, the 
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Who else is to || 


} an ancient support of slavery. 





disproportion between the white population and 
the slave population became so great that in point 
of fact you made an aristocracy of the South, and 
they ruled the North, not by their own numbers, 
but because they were masters of the slaves. 

But what was the object of the ninth section of 
the first article? That isa provision which was 
taken out of the amendatory clause, and that ninth 
section says: 

“The migration or importation of such persons as any of 


the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808,”’ 


What is the meaning of ‘‘ persons’’ there? | 
Were there any white apprentice boys in Africa? | 


Were there any laws of apprenticeship in Africa? 
Did any there by contract owe service to any 
master in Africa? Did any there by contract 
agree to OWe service to any man who would come 
there and take themaway? We know it was not 
so. That ruthless and barbarous traffic, the dis- 
grace of civilization, the dishonor of England more 
than of ourselves, was a trade of violence. 
were snatched from their country by force or by 
fraud, subjected to all the dangers of the passage 


They | 


hence, dying by thousands and hundreds of thou- | 
sands, after suffering excruciating tortures that 


make the blood run cold even when we read of 
them at this distant day; they were brought here 
and made slaves, and we said that they might 
continue to be brought for a time, as included 
under the term * persons;’’ and the honorable 
member, therefore, unless he is able to read that 
word ** persons’’ in the ninth section as compre- 
hending only apprentices cannot read the same 
word to be found in the fugitive slave clause as 
meaning only apprentices. 


The Senate is not to be told, Mr. President, 


that I share as earnestly as the honorable mem- | 


ber from Massachusetts can in a desire to see 
the institution terminated. 
tween us is, as! think, that he takes a different 


| view of constitutional obligation. Itis,as I think, 


that the Constitution recognizes the institution in 
plain terms, thatit was the purpose of our fathers 
to make such a recognition, that they acted in 
pursuance of that purpose during the whole period 
of their own lives upon earth, that every act of 


The difference be- | 


legislation passed by them during the time that | 


they were guiding the councils of the country 


recognized the institution and deemed it the duty | 
of every department of the Government, as long | 


as the institution should remain, to protect it. I 


desire to see the day, and I[ trustit is not far dis- 


tant, when that difficulty will be gotten rid of, 
when the institution itself will be atan end, when 
it will not only not be recognized, but will be pro- 
hibited; but until thatis done, as far as my individ- 


accordance with what I believe the requisitions of 
the Constitution are as the Constitution now is. 
Mr. SUMNER. I shall not be betrayed into 
any extended debate; but shall content myself 
with replying directly to what has been said on 
the other side. 
There is first the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Suer- 


MAN,] who intervened to arrest the generous pur- | 
pose of the Senate, as it was about to vote, by a | 
| proposition to keep alive the old act of 1793. 
| Strange that now, while weare in deadly conflict 


with slavery, itshould be proposed to keep alive 
sut the Senator 


| gravely insists, and the Senator from Maryland 


| alive. 
which he cherishes so warmly a fellow-man may | 


{Mr. Jounson] insists with him. 
tor from Ohio does not seem to be aware of the 
character of the statute which he proposes to keep 
Let me remind him that by this statute 


| be hurried before a magistrate and doomed to sla- 


| very without a trial by jury. 


Can this be con- 
stitutional? Wiil the Senator sanction such an 
enactment? 

But the Senator from Maryland, who isso famil- 
iar with our jurisprudence, takes exception to the 
statement which has been made to the effect that 


Mr. Justice Story admitted that the constitution- | 


ality of the act of 1793 had never been affirmed 


| by the Supreme Court. He thinks that thislearned 


judge never made any such statement. But he 
is uch mistaken. Here is a volume containing 
the Life and Letters of Joseph Story, which | have 


just received from the Library. | turn to the pas- | 


sage. Here it ts: 
“ Our prevailing opizien. which has created great preju- 
dic ' : odes < tit denies the right ofa 


3ut the Sena- | 





| to affirm it. 
| man be handed over to slavery without 


i 
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19, 
person claimed as a fugitive from service ents me 
by jury. This mistake arises from supposine = 10 2 trig 
involve the general question as to the consti... 
the act of 1783. Butin fact no such qu: sti nw . 
case, and the argument that the act of 1793 y ; a 
tutional, because it did not provide fora trial by ; 
cording to the requisitions of the sixth artic \ 
ments to the Constitution, having been 
father on his return from Washington, he re, > 
question was not argued by counsel nor considered 


court, and that he should still consider it en open one 7~ 


Thus itis. According to this authentic rad 
by his son the necessity of atrial by jury wae : 
argued by counsel, nor considered by the oa. 
and he declared that he should consider ap, 
‘*open’’ question; so that the constitutionality , ¢ 
the act in this important respect has not been af. 
firmed by the court. But the Senate is now asked 

We are asked to vote that q fell we 


le in tie Au _ 


Suggested 1 


i 


7 on 2 age & trial by 
jury. To me this proposition is hateful beyon; 
d ve Vond 


the power of words to express. 

But the Senator from Maryland, not co 
with affirming the constitutionality of the act of 
1793, has plunged intoa general discussion on i 
fugitive clause of the Constitution. He ingisis 
laboriously that it was intended to cover fugitive 
slaves. When I reminded him that its authors 
might have intended it to cover fugitive slays 
without succeeding in their attempts, he then j : 
sists that it does cover fugitive slaves. Well, sir 
there | meet him point-blank. I insist that, what. 


ntent 


| ever may have been the original intention of the 
| framers of that clause, they did not succeed ip 
| making it cover fugitive slaves. 
| of construction, and the language employed is not 


It IS A ¢ uestion 


applicable to fugitive slaves. It does not describe 
them, and cannot by any just tribunal be extended 
to embrace them. If the prejudices of the Seng. 
tor were not already enlisted, I should not doubt 
his judgment on this point, which in the light of 
jurisprudence is so clear. : 
There is arule of interpretation which the Sen. 
ator will not call in question. Where any lan- 
guage is open to two constructions, one favorable 
and the other odious, that which is odious must be 
rejected. Ido not stop to give authorities. The 
rule is unquestionable and the authorities are 
ample. But do not forget the conclusion: that 
which is odious must be rejected. Now, the Sen- 
ator has already admitted that the language of th 
clause is applicable to apprentices. Very well. 
That is enough. In itsapplication to apprentices, 
redemptioners, and the like, itisexhausted, so that 
it cannot be made to cover a slave without offend: 
ing against the rule which requires us to adopt 
the construction which is the least odious. And, 
sir, if we go further and scan nicely the language 


|| of the clause, we shall find that the words em- 
ual vote is concerned, I shall be obliged to vote tn | 


ployed are all applicable to a relation of contract 


| or debt, and not toa relation founded on force. The 


clause is applicable to a ** person,”’ and not to a 
thing, and this ** person”’ is to be surrendered on 
the claim of the person to whom his service or 
labor may be due. But clearly no labor or ser- 
vice can be due from a slave to a master. Tlie 
whole pretension is an absurdity. And, if you 
give to this word its legitimate application, you 
must restrain it to a case of contract or debt. In 
this glance I omit the argument founded on his- 
tory, and the well-known opinions of leading 
minds in the Convention, and confine mysel! to 
the text of the Constitution. 

But the Senator dwelt especially on the words 
‘Sheld to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof,’’and triumphantly insisted that slaves 
were included under this language. Here again 
he is mistaken. Apprentices and redemptoners 
were held under “laws;’’ but I need not remind 
the Senator of the admission repeatedly made on 
this floorby Mr.Mason, that there were no “‘laws 
for slavery in any slave State; at least, that none 
could be produced. Besides, asa jurist, the Sen 
ator cannot have forgotten the ancient truth that 
injustice cannot be *law,’’ but is always to be 
regarded as an ‘‘abuse”’ or a ‘violence, evel 
though expressed in the form of “ law.”’ In pres- 
ence of this principle, which has the sanction of 
as great a lawyeras St. Augustine, and in the face 
of the positive assertion of Mr. Mason, that no 
‘law’? for slavery could be found in the slave 
States, what becomes of the argument of the Sen 
ator? No, sir. The case is clear. No ingenu 
ity of honest effort can make the words that the 
Senator cites or any others in that clause sanction 
slavery and the hunting of slaves. In order to pr 
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|| of the committee, or rather in th 


} qTuary-EiGitTH Concress, Ist Session. 

with hisargument the Senator must begin by 
cer ey agide those commanding rules of interpre- | 
: on whi -h are binding on him ason myself. If, 
~ hore words are susceptible of two significations, || 
a favorable and the other odious, the former || 
ele ean be taken, then must the Senator restrain 
7 7 suse to that signification which is not odi- 


ail 
ee a ro .as most to favor liberty, then must 
@»yator follow implicitly this rule. But these 
‘yules make it impossible to torture this clause 
“> any odious or tyrannical signification. They 
a it clean and pure from slavery. ae 
cr. [| feel humbled by the necessity of this dis- 
scion: that at this late day I should be called 
ate the Constitution of my eountry 
losses and interpretations in the interest 


two ru 


cuss 
nai 
t yina 


eelavery. Pardon me if for a moment, leaving 
-wo Senators who seek to foist slavery into 
Constitution, | turn to the question itself, 

much for argument as for statement. If 
| seem to repeat, it is because there are certain 
points which | desire to impress upon the Sen- 


( 
t) 
bit 


ate To my mind nothing is clearer than that, 
according to unquestionable rules of interpreta- 
tion, the clause of the Constitution, whatever may 
ve been the intent of its authors, cannot be con- 
sidered applicable to slaves. Such is slavery 


that, from the nature of the case, it cannot be 
§ ned or legalized except by ‘‘ positive”’ 
words. Jt cannot stand on inference. This rule, 
which no reason can shake, drove Lord Mans- 
feld to his great judgmentin Sommersett’s case. 
African slavery had for two generations prevailed 
in England. It had been pronounced to be legal 

eminent lawyers and judges. Some of the 
brightest names in Westminster Hall had given 
to it the sanction of professional opinion and of 
decision. At last a person at that time 
ywn, Granville Sharp, struck by the injus- 
‘slavery, devoted himself to consider the 


grounds on which its legality was recognized. 
He studied the laws of England, and all the evi- | 


dences of its constitution. Inthe course of these 
dies he was gratified to find that there was no 
positive establishment of African slavery in Eng- 


} 


and, and, indeed, that the words * slave”’ and || 


slavery’? were nowhere to be found in the Brit- 
ish constitution, Henext applied himself to the 
accumulation of well-known rules of interpreta- 
, requiring, in any case of doubtor question, 


that the interpretation should be on the side of 
liverty, and especially that any man was “ im- 


18 
Im iety and cruelty are not light burdens for an 
Honest conscience, 
ible that slavery could not exist in England. 
But the unanswerable argument of Granville 
rp was rejected at first by the bar, who re- 
garded itas an attempted innovation. The direct 
ecedents and the weight of authority were the 
ther way, and this with most lawyers is enough. 


S 


roa ie sil : - 
Harvey said that no person above * forty”? ac- | 


cepted his discovery of the circulation of the 


’ 


again, if every word is always to be | 


and ‘*cruel’? who did not favor liberty. | 


The conclusion was irresist- 


od. And Granville Sharp found himself in the | 


same predicament. 
disheartened, 


3ut this good man was not 
He knew well that there was no 
oflimitations: gainst principles; and, better 
lat principles 
s. Principles are immortal, and bloom with 
perpe tual youth. 

from age, decrepitude, and decay. Against prin- 
ciples precedents may for a while prevail; but the 
time must surely come when that which is mortal 
must yield to that which is immortal. In this 
Conviction he persevered until at Jast lawyers 
Were convinced, and then the court. 


The judgment of Lord Mansfield on this occa- 


ule 
ot) at 
§ t 


cede 


i 
‘ 
inf 
, 


Sion constitutes a landmark of law which will be 
rips, ered proudly when all his contributions 
0 


commercial law and general jurisprudence are 
orgotien. It was a contribution to the British 
Constitution and to human rights. 
Principle a 
to the 

now 
Clause. 


of natural law, it approves itself at once 
reason and conscience. And this authority 
invoke in the interpretation of the fugitive 


108 


must finally prevail over pre- | 


Precedents are mortal, and die | 


Like every || 


| entoccasion. But the suggestion ha 
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But I have already said too much. The argu- 
ment on both sides is presented in the two reports 
report of the 
committee and the views of the minority. Sen- 
ators, I doubt not, have already made up their 
minds, which no discussion can change. Of 
course, Some may vote against the acts ss one 
ground and some o1 ther. ‘Theargu 
numerous. It is enough, if on 
vote to remove tl hame from our statute 

I do not enter any det 
tionalargument: whether Congress has the power, 
under the Constitution, to legislate 
ject, or whether it may confide thi trust to 
a single magistrate without atrialby jury. These 
are grave questions, ’ 


> Ww 


ents are 
any ground they 
book, 
ails of the « onstitu- 


into 


on this sub- 


creat 


into which 


But 


orthy of de Date 
lam ready to enter if the occasion requires, 

I forbear. Ofte n, in times past, | have discussed 
these qui stions in the Senate and before the peo- 
ple; but | believe the time fo discu SSLON TS passe d. 
And permit me to confess my gladness in this day. 
| was cho en to the Senate for the first time 
mediately after the 5 of the 
of 1850. If at that time I rec 
ple of Massachusetts any s 
to use my best endeavors t 


lim- 


infamous act 
ived from the peo- 


pecial charge, it was 
» secure the repeal of 


this atrocity. I began the work in the fit es 

sion that | was here. God egrantthat I may end 

it to-day. ; 
Mr. Pre sident, I have said enough for the pres- 


s been too often 
ireis notpractical. Not prac- 
But this de- 
‘tical. 


made that this meas 
tical! This is the favorite phrase. 
pends upon what Senator 

If it be practical to relieve the people from an 
unconstitutional and ; if it be 
practical to take away a badge of subjugation im- 


l 
‘OnSiader as pra 





oppressive Statute 


post d by slave masters during their | rutal suprem- 
acy; if it be practical to th 

of the Republic, which still suffers imme asurably 
from this outrage; if it be ul, at this mo- 
mentof our own severe trial, to do justice to those 
we have oppresse d, and thus secure the favor of 
Providence; and finally, ifit be practical tostrike at 
slavery wherever we can hit it, and to relieve our- 
selves of all responsibility for this terrible wrong, 
then is this measure eminently practical, 
practical as justice, as 


Secure rood name 


prrare tit 


It is as 

3 prac tical as humanity, as 

practical as duty, which cannot be pos tpo ied, 
But independent of F 


measure, itis recommended also by an expedier 


the intrinsi« f thi 


justice of Ws 


icy 


of the highest character. I am sorry to plead in 
this way, bul th vccasion must be my apology. 
Senators are not aware how much our cour ry 
has suffered in the judgment of civilized nations 
from that accursed statute, which has now for 


more than ten years been a byword ind-hissing 


among men. Gi nius, In Some of IS rarest cre- 


ations, has made it known, literature and art in 
every form have lent themselves to expose It, 


while the unutterable atrocities which it] 
tioned have been carefully gathered together and 
circulated abroad as testim my against re pul lican 
institutions. Since the outbreak of the rebellion 
this statute has been constantly adduced by our 
enemies abroad as showing that we little 
better than Jefferson Davis and his -monger 
crew; for slavery never shows tt worse than 
in the slave-hunter. Only withina few days there 
has appeared at New York, published for the fair, 
a photographt letter of the late Alex- 
ander Humbold the following 
words: ** lt have the warmestattachment to your 
beautiful and liberal city, New York, but have earn- 
estly and det ply regrett d that Webst r, whom l 
long respected, more than favored that shameful 
law which still per {col 
had regaine d by fi rit their natural 


anc- 


is 


are 
slave 


tf 
ell 


, nu of 
Opy t 


» Which contains 


ecute 


yred men after they 


inborn liberty, 





of which they had been ro d by Christians.”’ 
Humboldt was our friend, but he could not for- 
bear from cl ‘terizing this statute as **s - 
ful.?? Be assured, sir, it is a burd for our 
cause abroad which it ought not to be obliged to 


bear. For the sake of our cause, and that it may 
have new strength in the gushing sympathies of 
the civilized world, it should be repealed at once, 
without a day’s delay. 


JOHN 


‘ 


| The world is pot 
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But I confess, Sir, another motive, At this 


moment of severe trial, | wi 
itself right with that Suprem 


nmyvyv country to put 


Power which hotde 


in its hands the destinies of nations. Iltis astrue 
in the life of nations as in the life of individuals 
that, if you would have equity, you must do 
equity; but the great equity which we must do 
is to be found in justice to an oppressed race. It 
is vain that you complain of disaster to your 
arms, of colored so diers and their brave off ‘ers 
cruelly treated at Fort Wagner, of colored soldiers 


and their brave officers massacred at Fort Pillow, 


if you yourselves continue to set the 


d exam le of 
injustice. The story of the Israelites w ere 
vived, and plague after plague wi t, sound 
ing forever the old commandment, ** Let my peo 
ple ri If the plac S that ha been sent al- 


rea iv are not enough, another a vl vet another 


will visit us. There is ot fis ran of obedi 
ence which you can give itis to expunge from 
your statute-book all support o very Be in 
earnest here, and you will be practical. Then, 
having done equity, you may fearlessly ask for 
equity. 

Il have already said more than | intended It 
was my purpose to leave the Senate to vote with 
out a word of argument or persuasio The 
case to my mind was too clear, and LE thou the 
time had come for votes. And now. as Leon We, 
I forbe irfto press ati I tLronaia trons, and 
present the whole que tion On Aa sing rround 
Slavery has struck at the national lit Let us 
strike back wherever we can hit it, and above all 
let us purify the statute-book, so that there shall 
be nothing in it out of which this wrong ean de 
rive any support In the discharge of this duty, 
all fugitive acts should be repealed. The areu 
ment against one is good against all 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, clear as my 
Opinion is upon the meaning of the Constitution, 
and as to the oblivation as lone as slavery exists 
to pass a law something like the act of 1798, o1 


the act of 1850, if [believed with the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the repeal of 
would end the rebe think | should waive 
my scruples; or even if it would very materially 


those two acts 


iron, l 


aid, or if it would aid at all in 


bringing about that 
result. 

The honorable member has a sanguine temper- 
ament,. He one of those, | belheve, who thourht 
that if they could only muster into the service of 
the United States black troe pandletithbe known 
that they would ve called to ou mdard, war 
would be very much at an ¢ | W did that 
two years aro, and still it is being waged But 
there may be something poternttals me ral influ 
ences are hard at times to account for; they are 


as inscrutable as the dispensations of Providence 


It may be that the honorable member, if he suc- 
ceeds in repe aling the $4 law 3, W the hero of 
the day, terminate the rebellion, « ipture the foe, 


and throw into the shade all those who pers life 


TT complish 
ly satisfied 
nor do T be 


in leading the armies in the hope of 
ing the same end. But Lam not ent 
that that will be t 
the judgment which world 
us will be much affected by 


ignorant as the 


he result; lieve that 


thie Is now passing 


upon this measure 
honorable 
ippose itto be. They 
the purpose o e loy il States is 
ite ithy 
ex- 


nad } rejudi- 


AS 
member would, as I think,s 
know now that 
to terminate 
terminating slavery. Whatever 


this rebe ion, and to termina 


1 
influence the 


mtence of the institution may have 


cial to us in the past, is Now gore Our banner 
is looked at | y the world at large as the banner 
of freedom, ¢ arrying with it its consolation sand 
its hopes wherever it may be carried by our sol- 
diery. 

I rose, however, Mr. President, to rescue the 


of Mr. Justices St 


reputati ry from 

Mr. SUMNER. Hi 

Mr. JOHNSON From his from the 
use which the honorable member hunselfis mak- 
ing of th son’s authority hhe hoi oie mem- 
ber was connected with that judge, profession- 


ally, the reporter of his decisions, knew his 
thoughts, kne w his prof ssional habits, knew the 








oo te ee 


- no ee ——Si — 


ex! wilt carning that he brought to all the 
questions that were before him. He is not to 
be told that, « or no sen, he has unwiltinely 
libeled the 1 iory of his father in attempting t 
satisfy t} lic that that father never passed af- 
firmative y upon the constitute nality of the act 
of 1793. 

Mr. SUMNER. I have forborne in this dis- 


cussion from intr nlucing my own tf sumony on 
this matter, because | thought the book was 
enough. My own relations, as the Senator has 
suggested, with the late Mr. Justice Story were 
of great professional and personal intuumacy; in- 
deed, from my childhood to the day of his death. 
I was in the habit of conversing with him on the 
opinions pronounced at Washington, and I re- 
member well his conversation immediately 
he pronounced the judgment in the Prigg 
I heard his opinions; | was the depositary of his 
most 


i 


afte r 
CASt 


intimate thoughts on that remarkable case; 


and | have to state that the son has not stated the 
opinious of his father on that subject as strongly 
as he might. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


Then I am sorry the fucts 
have 


known. Here I have th opin- 
ion in the case of Prigg vs. The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. The difference between the 
honorable member and myself is whether the fu- 
gitive clause embraces slaves. That is one differ- 
ence. 

Mr. SUMNER. No reference is made to Mr. 
Justice Story on that point. The only point with 
regard to which his authority has been quoted is 
the constitutionality of the old statute of 1793, so 
far as it failed to supply a trial by jury. Thatis 
the only point with regard to which his name has 
been adduced. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
come to that. 

Mr.SUMNER. I do not adduce Mr. Justiee 
Story on the other question, 

Mr. JOHNSON. L understand that; but l was 
about to say that the difference between the hon- 
orable member and myself and those who think 
with me is whether the fugitive clause embraces 
slaves. What said Mr. Justice Story in the case 
of Prigg? 

Mr. SUMNER. He said it did. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I read from his opinion, 
speaking for the whole court, in the case of Prigg 
vs. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, reported 
in 16 Peters. [read from page 611, which my 
honorable friend can consult to-night. In the 
opinion the learned judge quotes the two clauses 
of the Constitution in relation to fugitives from 
justice and fugitives from labor, and then says: 


“The last clause?’ — 


been made 


I understand, and I will 


That is, the clause in relation to fugitives from 
labor— 


‘is that the true interpretation whereof ts directly in judg 
ment before u Historically, it is well known that the 


object of the clause was to secure to the citizens of the | 


slaveholding States the complete right and tithe of owner 
ship in their slaves,as property, in every State in the Union 
into which they might escape from the State where they 
were held in servitude. The full recognition of this right 
and title was indispensable to the security of this species 
ef property in all the siaveholding States, and, indeed, was 
80 Vital to the preservation of their domestic interests and 
institutions that it cannot be doubted that it constituted a 


fundamental article without the adoption of which the | 


Union could not have been formed. Its true design was to 
guard against the doctrines and principles prevalent in the 
non slaveholding States by preventing them trom intermed- 
dling with, or obstructing, or abolishing the rights of the 
owners of slaves.”” 

So much as to the meaning of the clause. Now, 
the honorable member says that whatever may 
have continued to be Mr. Justice Story’s opin- 
ion in relation to that question, he never gave an 
opinion, or did not mean to give an opinion, as to 
the constitutionality of the act of 1793. 

Mr. SUMNER. On the question of trial by 
jury. 

Mr. JOHNSON. All the questions that were 
involved in that case. Was that question in- 
volved? I quote from page 618: 


*“ But it has been argued that the act of Congress Is un 


constitutional, because it does not fall within the scope of 


any of the enumerated powers of legislation confided to 
that body; and therefore it is void.” 


Mr. Justice Story goes on to reply to that ob- 
jection, and then adds—tI read from page 620: 

“The very act of 1793, now under consideration, affords 
the most conclusive proof that Congress has aeted upon a 


verydifikrent rule ofinterpretagjon, and has suppose Wat 
he right as well as the duty of legislation on the subject of 


fugitives from justice and fugitive slaves was within the | tion of the de calogue, 


scope of the constitutional authority conferred on the na 
tional Legislatur 

He speaks of the silence of the Constitution in 
regard to the particular mode in which fugiuves 
from justice might be recovered, and says: 

“This ve 


of 


ry silence oceasioned embarrassments in enfor 


| cing the right and dutyat an early period alter the adoption 


of the Constitution,and produced a hesitation on the part 
of the executive authority of Virginia to deliver up a fugi 

tive from justice upon the demand of the executive of Penn- 
syivania, in the year 179]; and, as we historically know 
from the message of President Washington and the public 
documents of that period, it was the immediate cause of 
the passing of the act of 1793, which designated the person 
(the State executive) upon whom the demand should be 
made,and the mode and proofs upon and in which itshould 
be made. From that time down to the present hour nota 
doubt has been breathed upon the constitutionality of this 
part of the act.” 

Mr. SUMNER. Thatis clear; but I wish to 
bring the Senator back to the single point here in 
issue, Whether the Supreme Court of the United 
S:ates in the Prigg case heard arguments in the 
first place on the question of trial by jury, and 
secoudly whether they decided that question, 

Mr. JOHNSON. If they did not hear such 
arguments and the suggestion did not occur to 
themselves, it was only because at that time of 
day nobody had, I was about to say, the hardi- 


hood to suggest such a proposition. 


Mr. SUMNER. But itseems that immediately 


after giving the opinion in the case, the distin- 


ruished magistrate who gave it thought that the 
objection was a very grave one, and said that 
it was not considered or decided by the court; 


| thereafter he should regard the question as an 
& 1 


open one, 


“Mr. JOHNSON. He remained upon the bench 


| a good while afterwards; and even in relation to 


| long after that decision. 





the act of 1850 
Mr.SUMNER. He was noton the bench very 
He died in 1845, and the 


| decision was in 184], [ think. 


| that to his colleagues. 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court, Mr. | 


Mr. JOHNSON. In 1842. He wason the bench 
three years afterwards, and he never whispered 
3uttheactof 1850, by the 


Justice McLean being upon the bench, and I think 
Mr. Justice Curtis, was held to be constitutional, 


and, @ fortiori, they would have held that the act || 


of 1793 was constitutional. 

A word more,and Ihave done. The honorable 
member tells us that the word * persons,”’ as used 
in the Constitution, clearly does not embrace 
slaves. I ask the honorable member if he is per- 
fectly certain of it. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
tain. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What is the use, then, of 
repealing the act of 1793 and the act of 1850, for 
they use the words of the Constitution—nothing 
else? 

Mr.SUMNER. Ifthe Senate and the Supreme 
Court would accept that interpretation, I should 
have no disposition to repeal the statutes, 

Mr, JOHNSON. Butif the proposition is as 
plain as that two and two make four, itis at least 
barely possible to suppose that the Supreme Court 
as it is now constituted and is about to be consti- 
tuted would not hold it to be five. Whatever 
Marshall may have done, whatever Story may 
have done, whatever Curtis may have done, what- 
ever McLean may have dove, whatever Taney 
may have done, | do not believe itcan with any- 
thing like plausibility be supposed that the court 
as it is at present constituted will hold this prop- 
osition to be so clearly unsound that the act of 
1793 is unconstitutional, as they would hold to 
be untrue the proposition that two and two did 


In that clause, perfectly cer- 


not make five; and thatis the hororable member’s | 


illustration. He goes higher than that: he leaves 
this mundane sphere of earth and gets into the 
skies, goes off €o authority above us, and ventures 
to say that the opinion which he holds upon the 
subject is as clear, as well defined, and as imper- 
ative as anything to be found in the decalogue. 
| suppose he thinks so 

Mr.SUMNER, Will the Senator permit me? 
The decalogue says “ thou shalt not steal.’’ Every 





slave-master steals the earnings of his slave. It 
says “thou shalt not commit adultery.”’ Every 


slave-master either commits adultery with his 
slave orsanctionsit. Itsays‘** thou shalt not covet 


| thy neighbor’s wife.”’ Every slave-master covets 


his slave’s wife, and all that he possesses. There- 
fore 1 say that slavery exists in perpetual viola- 


|| (0 Support it you are guilt 


| 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


|} as well as the honorable mem! 








are sworn to support the Constitution 
i , 


| not be made plainer by argument. 





poy i April ig 





and that if you 


. y ofa wrong a 
as if you openly violated the ten comma” 
Mr. JOHNSON. I suppose it js | 

sible that the Supreme Court know ¢} 
. er fy ry 
chusetts, and particular ly that portion of the 
which has been recently put there: a, lie 
true that the decalogue, in the view of a a 

‘ aDolis 
slavery and abolishes the fugitive slave a. 
do not want any other legislation than th d = 
logue. <o 


Mr. President, there are some pr 


and I say it with all respect to the honorable » 


ber from Massachusetts—so plain that thy ¥en. 


Oposity ' 


s~ 


Mr. SUMNER. I agree to that. 
Mr. JOHNSON, Certainly, the decal, 
you cannot steal; and the master steals thy, 
vices of the slave, the member says, [f Aa z 
to the South, they will puta different interne. 
tion upon that decalogue. They will ery , 
the top of their voices, ** The decalogue says «y 
shalt not steal,’ ’’ and then they will point t 
who think with the Senator from Massac 
that it is right to take the slave from his pas. 
and they will say, * You, offend against the deca. 
logue; you steal.’’ 
Mr.SUMNER. These same men rebe}}oq 
Mr. JOHNSON. Of course they did 
Massachusetts was very willing to rebel at; 
time, and they had no slavery among them , 
that knowof. There is no knowing what 
would have done if the war had not beey 
to a termination in 1815. History tells ys ; 
some of them came here on a mission to Me 
Madison, came here buoyant, hopeful of success 
The news of the peace reached them, and they 
went back bootless and crest-fallen. They eo: 
stituted, I know, only a portion of Massachus 
but however large a part they may have re 
sented, that day has gone. Massachusetts 
stands as she stood in the days of the Revolu 
when she poured her blood out at Lexingt 
Concord, and at Bunker Hill. She has been i 
past no more given to a love of Jil erty, | 
unadulterated, than she is at this moment 


rue 


Says 


Pag ; Be 
| think she has, toa certain extent, suffer 





aS A 





' the amendment submitted by the Senator from 


love of freedom to boil over, and at times: 
what has in some measure brought a 
rebellion. Not that it was her purpose, 


| she has aided the traitors of the South, | 


ever few in number, to fan into a flame t 
mind, to cause them to forget the obligations 
they were under, and which the most of | 
were sworn to suport; to stand by the Cons 
tion during weal and woe, to remain with ws, 
trusting on either side, and on all sides, t 


| authority of that Constitution, to preserve us 4 


happy and a united people; and I trust in God, 
as | believe, that the time is now coming wher 
we shall be one people. This cause of er 
citement; this cause which enabled these traitors 
to fan into treason the public mind of theS 


| removed, and we shall remain, until time shall & 


no more, one and indivisible, with a Governm 
as free and as prosperous and as power!u 
God ever vouchsafed to man; but in the mean ume 


| let us forget, if we can, the differences of opinion 


which have existed between us, and put 
shoulders now to the wheel with which we ar 
endeavoring to crush down this vile, wicked, 
wholly unjustifiable rebellion. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The questioniso 


m 


=. 


Ohio. 
Mr. JOHNSON and Mr. SHERMAN caiet 
for the yeas and nays, and they were orderté. 
Mr. WILKINSON. I should like to hear 
amendment read. ee 
The Secretary read the amendment, which ¥% 
to insert at the end of the bill: 


Except the act approved February 2, 1793, entitled “8 
act respecting fugitives from justice and persous esp" 
from the service of their masters.” 


| “An 


The question being taken by yeas and nays 
resulted—yeas 24, nays 17; as follows: 
Y EAS~—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Collamer, Cow 


> 


Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Foster, Harris, Henderso' _ 
dricks, Howe, Jobnson, Lane of Indiana, McDoug@ By 
mith, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury, Sherman, Ten ©)" 
Trumbull, Van Winkie, and Willey—24. Fes 
NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Clark, Connie’, - 
senden, Grimes, Hale, Howard, Lane of Kansas, Morg 


ee ES 
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yeas ; 
Th 
Mr 
Vote j 











use of ex 
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me sna 
roveriit 
ower! 

p mean ull 
of 0} th 
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ich we are 


[AN cailed 
ordered 
to hear Wit 


, which was 


stad “An 
entitled “A 


sous escapis 





Douga Nes 
Ten Bych 


Conness, Fes 
naas, Morg®! 





- 


oy, Ramsey, Sprague, Sumner, Wilkinson, |{ 


" t n 
\dment was agreed to. 


‘©, SAULSBURY. I offer the following 
the second and third sections 


+ further enacted, That no white inhab 

i Scates shall be arrested or imprisoned, 

rfor acapital or otherwise infamous crime, 

ises arising in the land or naval forces or in the 

, actual service in time of war or public 

without due process of law. 

ind be it further enacted, That no officer en 
executive, legislative, or judicial department 
é Government of the United States, or holding any 
+ recognized in the Constitution of the United 

reson in the military or naval service of 


I 


: pa white inhabitant of the United States, 

r has not been, or shall not at the time of such 

ment be engaged in levying war against 

states, or in adhering to the enemies of the 

_ giving them aid and comfort, nor aid, abet, 

aye ise the same, except in cases arising in the 

' val forces or in the militia when in actual ser 

f war or public danger; and any person as 

arresting or imprisoning or holding as afore 

ind the second section of this actmentioned, 

tting, or procuring, Or advising the same, shail 

ty of felony, and upon conviction thereof in 

npetent jurisdiction shall be imprisoned for 

s than one nor more than five years, and shall 

s than $1,000 nor more than $5,000, 

ever incapable of hoiding any office of pub 
mer the Government of the United States. 


not le 





\ir. President, | do not intend to make any | 


u this proposed amendment; I content 
veelf with simply asking for the yeasand nays. 
[he yeas and nays were ordered, 

\ir. HALE. I move to amend theamendment 
riking out the word ** white’? wherever it 
lieameandmentto the amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now 


4 States shall, Without due process of law, arrest | 


} 


is ic amendmeut of the Senator from Dela- 
W as am nade d. 
Pie question being taken by yeas and nays, | 
re i—yeas 9, nays 27; as follows: 
\S—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, Davis, Hen- 
. McDougall, Powell, Riddle, and Saulsbury—9. 


NAYsS—Messrs. Anthony, Clark, Collamer, Conness, 


. Fessenden, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harris, How 

Howe, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, 

M Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, 
Eyek, Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wilkinson, Willey, 


or 
So the amendment was rejected, 
Mr. CONNESS. 


t sta vot 


For one, sir, I do not wish 
for this measure In its present shape. 
I had intended before the debate closed, if it was 
ed, to say something on the subject. I do 
gn that now, and asthe Senate have seen 
fit to amend the bill Lcannot vote for it. At pres- 
ent, tlerefore, | move that it lie on the table. 

Mr. SUMNER, 
draw that motion, 
lr. CONNESS, 
Mr. SUMNER. 


i iCS 


For what reason? 


5 


sly feel the degradation that has been 


' ' 
rit —— 


Mr FOSTER. Is the motion debatable? 

lhe VICE PRESIDENT. The motion tolay 
t ll on the table is not debatable. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
be withdrawn. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. 


Order 
\ 


I call 
a e VICE PRESIDENT. TheSenator from 


Massachusetts isnotinerder. Debate cannot be 
1 fed in, 
Mr. CONNESS, 


dei 


I will withdraw the motion 
ator from Massachusetts desires to de- 
‘ate, but L cannot see any purpose in debating 
‘us question further now—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


deba 


a Lit 


It is not open to 
oe by the Senator from California. 

=. CONNESS. lam not debating it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very much like 


"y !n the opinion of the Chair. 
; Mr, CONNESS. Then, sir, I will cease, de- 
a i fa on Chair. ‘The motion remains to lay 
» tit VICEPRESIDENT. The question is on 
"S Hoton to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. WILSON, On that motion I ask for the 


yeas and nays, 


lhe yeas and nays were ordered. 


yilt- JOHNSON. Can I say a word before the 
Ole 18 taken? [* No.”? «6 No.”’} 


L hope the Senator will with- | 


For the reason that we get | 
thing by this bill. I feel—and let me speak || 


| understood that motion to | 


the Senator to | 


j stands it repea 


The VICE PR 
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ESIDEN T. Not without the |} Committe: of Ways and Means, and ordered to 
unanimous consent of the Senate. be printed 
Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate adjourn 
Mr. CONNESS Upon that motion I ask for INDIAN AGENT AT GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
the ve as and navs The SPE AK ER also laid before the House a 
Th veas and nays were ordered nd being tter from the Secretary of the Interior, recom. 
taken, resulted—yeas 13, nays 28; as follows mending an increase of the salary of the Indian 
YEAS—Messrs. Brown, Cowan, Davis, Foster, Hend agent at Green Bay, Wisconsin; which was re- 
son, Hendricks, J » McDougall, Nesmith, Powel ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
Ramsey, Riddle, and V Wink! 13. and ordered to be prints d. 
NAYS Messrs. A ony, Buckalew, Carlile, Clark, 
Collamer, Conness, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Grimes, |} SURRENDER OF FORT PILLOW. 
Hale, Harris, Howard, Howe, Lane of Indiana, Lane of || 
' 


Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Saulsbury, Sherman, 
Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wilkinson, Wil 
ley, and Wilson —28. 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from California to 
lay the bill upon the table, upon which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 


‘The vote being taken, resulted—yeas 9, nays 
31; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bueckalew, Carlile, Conness, Davis, 
Hendricks, Nesmith, | 1, Riddle, and Saulsbury—9, 

NAYS—Mess Anthony, Clark, Collamer, Cowan, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Poster, Grimes, Hale, Harris, 
Henderson, Howard, Howe, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, 
Lane of Kansas, McDougall, Morgan, Morrill, Po neroy, 
Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, ‘Ten Evek, Trum 
bull, Van Winkle, Wilkinson, Willey, and Wilson—3i. 

So the Senate refused to lay the billon the table. 

Mr. POWELL. Would it be in orderto move 
to refer this bill to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
der to move it. 

Mr. POW Hikala The nl move that the bill be 
referred to the Committ the Judiciary. It 
Involves a constitutiona tion which L think 
ought to be passed upon by that committee before 
the Senate votes upon It, 

The motion to ref. 

The bill was ordered to beengrossed for a third 
reading, and it was 1 the third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. understand as the bill now 

ls only the act of 1850—— 

Mr.SUMNER. We have not yet got to the 
stage of the bill at which the tude 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amending the title 
massage of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Iam not about to move to 
amend the title; that is not my object; 
are under a misap; 
the bill now is, it repeals all t 


It would be in or- 


to commit 


on 


que S 


was not agreed to, 


reat 
| 


is amendable. 
The question of 
Is not in order until after the 


) rentlemen 
rehension. I understand, as 
s he fugitive slave 
acta, except that of 17 [‘* Yes.”"] Then 1 
shall vote for it, because, as | never would have 
voted for the fucitive slave act of 1850, 1 shall cer- 
tainly vote for its repeal. 
Mr. FOSTER. I have a few remarks to make 
upon this bill. I know it is late, and the Senate 
is impatient, and | will not ask for an adjourn- 


ment; | am willing to go’on to-night, and would 


#s.¢) no. 


If 


Lilt 


prefer todo so. | 
Mr. McDOUGALL. Senator will yield 


\| the floor for that purpose I will move an adjourn- 


ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield the floor? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Then I| move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; 


and the Senate 


adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, -4pril 19, 1864. 

The House metattwelv ock, m,. 
the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Cuanninea. 
The Journal of yesterday was read ahd approved, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. DAVIS, of New York. 
my physician, I ask { 
week from to-morrow. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted 


91 
eoc 


Prayer by 


3y the advice of 
yr leave of absence for one 


1! accordingly. 


AGENT FOR KIOWAY AND OTHER INDIANS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, recommend- 
ing the appointment of an agent for the Kioway, 
Apache, and Comanche Indians, and an appro- 


| priation for the same; which was referred to the 


Mr. WILSON, 


I ask the unanimous consent 


| of the House to take from the Speaker's table 


House joint resolution No. 65, directing the com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war to examine into 
the recent attack on Fort Pillow, and to concur 
in the amendment of the Senate, 

There was no objection; and the angndment 


| of the Senate was read and concurred in, as fol- 


lows: 

Strike outall after the enacting clause, and in lieu thereof 
Insert the following 

hat the joint committee on the conduct of the war be, 
and they are hereby, instructed to inquire into the truth of 
the rumored slaughter of the Union troops after their sur 
render at the recent k of the rebel forces upon Fort 
Pillow, ‘Tenne tiso whether Fort Pillow could 
have been sufficiently reinforced or evacuated, and tf sO, 


attic 


e; and 


why it was not done; and that they report the faets to 
Congress as soon as possibls 
Mr. WILSON moved to reconsider the vote 


by which the amendment was concurred in; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
upon the table, 

‘The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO VOTE. 


The House, by unanimous consent, permitted 
the tollowing members to record their votes on 
Mr. Davis of New York, and Mr. 
Dumont, in the affirmative; and Messra. Perry, 
Corrrotu, Steere of New Jersey,and Ancona, 
in the negative. 


the bank bill: 


GRANT OF LANDS TO WISCONSIN. 


Mr. McINDOE, by unanimous consent, moved 
that the House take from the Speaker's table 
Senate bill No. 160, to grant lands to aid in the 
construction of certain railroads in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was 
taken up, read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Forney, its Secretary, notifying the House 
that that body had passed a bill of the House 
(No. 301) toamend an act for enrolling and calling 


out the national forces so as to increase the rank, 


pay, and emolumentof the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, without amendment. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION, 


Mr. COBB, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution (H.R. No. 65) 
directing the committee on the conduct of the war 
to examine into the recent attack on Fort Pillow; 
when the Speaker signed the same, 


TAX BILL. 


Mr. MORRILL moved that the rules be sus- 
pended and the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
to take up and consider the special order, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Wasnourne, of Illinois, in the 
chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
House bill No. 405, to provide internal revenue 
to support the Government, to pay interest on 
the public debt, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PENDLETON moved that the first read- 
ing of the bill for information be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, all that I pro- 


| pose to do on the present occasion will be, after 


i 
} 


some brief preliminary remarks, to make a plain 
exposition of the bill before us, giving the rea- 
sons for some new matter and for some changes 
of the provisions of the original bill, and an es- 


| timate of the probable amount of revenue that 


may be expected from it. 
When the internal revenue bill of 1862 was 
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? 
was intended 


pas sf d, it 


ordinar y 


, with the tariff, to cover an 
annual expenditure of $60,000,000, th 
st on a debt of about $1,000,000,000, and 
leave something more asa sinking fund. 

The magnitude 


eo far exce 


Intere 


and length of the rebellion has 
eded our anticipations that it is now 
necessary to revise our estimates and m ke out 


system of taxation large enough to cover all con- 


tingencies. ‘The demands upon the Treasury are 
uoprecedented, but we have only to marshal our 
resources and they are ¢ ial to all emergencies, 


and to any campalen, Por d or bad. The billnow 
eipts from the tariff, will 
cover at umed ordinary annual expenditure of 
4100,000,000, much greater than any prior to the 
re ellion, pay the interest on $3,000,000 ,000 ot 
debt, if it should ever reach so much, and leave 
a most respect ible sinking fund besides. If we, 
the Represent tives of the people, pass this act it 
will show that the financial credit of the Govern- 
ment isto be 
to cure the evils of foul speculation, which inev- 
itably goes hand in hand with an inflation of the 
currency, by throwing losses upon those who em- 
bark itl such. 

The system of internal taxation of two years 
ago, which, as we had to improvise it upon being 
plunged into a war of 


presented, with the rec 


Wm us 


almost unexampled magni- 
tude, cannot fairly be cited for the first year as a 
test of the amount of revenue to be realized from 
it, is now rapidly vindicating the wisdom of the 
Thirty-Seventh Congress which so earnestly la- 
bored, and nearly as a unit, to give just propor- 
tion to its principles as well as symmetry to its 


de furis, ] hie pe tue 


present Congress may be 
relied upon for equal fairness, patriotism, and 
With nothing added by this Congress, 
we are receiving from forty to fifiy per cent. more 
internal revenue this year than last, and when all 
of the officers shall have been properly taught 
how to enfor 


courage. 


the provisions of the law, it may 
be expected to do better sull, Even now the rev- 
lerived from this source is, as was expected, 
more important to the ‘Treasury than that from 


unposts, and both together are now equal to any 
scale of ordinary expenditure in time of peace, 
and th payment of interest on a debt of much 


larger magnitude than all we have yet piled upin 
the huge sums required to maintain an Army and 
vavy whose vastness is only surpassed by that 
f the theater over which t 

‘Thus far we hav 
1 


wnmet 
Casi 


> proven to our own people, at 
, that the interest-bearing securities of the 
United States are solid beyond peradventure. 
They rest upon the stout shoulders of the Amer- 
ican people whose ceaseless activity brings forth 
more wealth in one year than any other people in 
tires , and whose decennial increase of population 
is six times greater than that of any nation in 
Eu e. 

Phe annual ‘increased 
wealth, : 


value of the national 
s actually taxed for each year, between 
the census of 1850 and 1860, was $804 ,852,554, 
while our public debt, according to the estimate 
of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, will have been 
increased, if the war lasts so long, for the year 
July 1, 1864, to July 1, 1865, only $544,978,559, 
and from this sum there must be deducted the 
great augmentation of the revenue proposed by 
the present bill. 

If we pass this measure, without curtailing its 
dimensions—and I think 1t will be the pleasure of 
the House rather to increase than diminish them— 
we shall furnish proof that we can not only pay 
interest on our public debt, whatever it is likely 
to be, and the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment in time of peace, but that we shall contrib- 
ute handsomely toward keeping our current ex- 
penses within moderate limits—such limits as will 


sustained atall costs, and it willtend | 


hey are displayed. | 


THE 


convince the world at large, as well as the most | 


weasen-faced doubter among ourown people who 
has any lawful money hoarded, that the people of 
the United States not only have the means but the 
will to pay every bond they now owe, or ever 
will owe, principal and interest in coin, unclipped 
and undimmed by postponement for a single hour, 
The public faith will be maintained at all haz- 
ards. At this moment the Government ts sup- 
plied with more gold than ts sufficient for these 


purposes, and is absolutely begging ts creditors 


to uceept payment long in advance in order that 
it may be relieved of a plethora of gold, which, 
locked up, is not only idle, but, by deranging 


| 





values, detrimental to the commerce of the coun- | 


try. Let it be known and understood that, should 
the war be closed by 1865, our present proposed 
scale of taxation will support the Government and 
pay off the entire national debtin but alittle more 
than ten years. Let it also be known and under- 
stood that our present large annual expenditure 


is not equal to our annual increased wealth. If | 


any gentlemen doubt this, I invite them to the 


test of arithmetic. 
W hat is our present condition? When this war 
commenced we had but a small number of war 


vessels, less than one hundred all told. Since that 


time we have built or purchased ships, steamers, | 


iron-clads, monitors, and gunboats, so that we 
now have one of the finest navies in the world, or 
in round numbers over six hundred vessels. We 
have made or bought rifled cannon and cannon 
of immense caliber, with other field equipage, so 
that our ordnance and ordnance stores are now 
absolutely immense. We have made or bought 
rifles and muskets, wagons and horses, almost 
without number. Our armies are the largest and 
finest we have ever brought into the field, sur- 
passing any ever known under the greatest war- 
captains of the world. They are in position. 
Our officers, weeded of the incompetent and those 
who have no stomach for the fight, possess the 
confidence of the soldiers and of the country. All 
this has been achieved at great labor and great 
cost, but it is all paid for. All the enginery of 


war is ready, and the first outlay has not to be | 


repeated. We have but to supply the means to 
keep it in motion and to make good the wear and 
tear of its mighty operations. With only ordi- 
nary prudence upon the part of commanders, the 
very weight of our columns must drive the rebel 
armies rearward, and with the dash of the gen- 
eral who never fails to ‘* move on their works,’’ 
we are not too sanguine in expecting more im- 
portant and crushing results than any hitherto 
vouchsafed to our arms. 

But let us set our house in order financially, 
and we can withstand even heavy disasters in the 
field. Ido not look for them, but I would take 
a bond of fate. With sound credit and with mil- 
itary success we shall be indeed 


** O’er all the ills of life victorious.”’ 


Let us show to our enemies and to the world 
that we are stripping for the fight, and that ** fail’’ 
is notan American word. 

But to carry on this struggle to a triumphant 
termination, to sustain our finances, (the only 
spot assailable on the United States map,) there 
are duties to be performed by Congress. 
most economy in all departments of the Govern- 
ment must be rigidly insisted upon or we perish. 
Congress holds the purse-strings of the nation, 
and if appropriations shall be made lavishly, or 








The ut- | 


for any but immediate and most pressing neces- | 
sities, it will be held to a fearful responsibility. | 


We must not call extravagance generosity, nor 
economy meanness. We have no treasure to 
squander. If there be any jobs or buncombe 
measures supposed to be necessary to be carried 
through in order to secure reélections, the coun- 
try can better dispense with the services of the 
sponsors of such measures. I trust there are none 
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isfaction of those who are not unw 
of truth come from where it may 
The large number of f, ' 
ec > ’ novero reedmen to whon 
bellion of their masters has opened a new ; 


with new tasks and new duties, has bee, 





illing to, 


the burdens of our loyal people w pes 
sustain the Government in the day whi ) 
the pocket—that modern seat of the soul..." 
ing cheerfully all taxes demanded, and 1 y Uy 
ishing untold thousands into all the ne a 
nels of charity; pouring oil and wine To ae 
wounds of the soldier in the field, and hen te 
getting the widow and the fatherless Jef; at hy 

but | think the facts already developed show y), 


- : ; NOW thas 
freed men are contributing and will contribyte ms... 


more to the national wealth than their fe... 

. . Nlends 
have hitherto claimed. Already they are Jaro, 
increasing the amount of their productiyns |, 


-. 


yond the amount to which they seemed |imie: 
while in a state of unpaid and forced labor, |» 
looking at the subject merely in an economrs) 
light, and not for the purpose of sustainino . 
theory. These men have been true when o:\.», 
have proved false. They fight for us, they y i 


for us,and even if it were true that somethj) > was 
required for their support for a time, they hays 
confided in our good faith, and our honoris plejood 
to give them shelter and protection. By the ». 
ports already published it appears they not only 
produce much that is subjected to national tays. 
tion, but their wants keep pace with their war 
and they are large consumers of the cheap fabrics 
upon which we impose internal duties. By x. 
port on this subject—and I will only cite a sing 
| instance—it appears that thirty-three freedm, 
leasing land on the Mississippi during the pag, 
year, without any capital save their hands, ani 
of course under many disadvantages, raised t\\rs 
hundred and seventy-seven bales of cotton, on 
hundred and one of which were sold for upward 
of twenty-four thousand dollars, and if the re. 
mainder should bring an equal price, as it is sup- 
posed it will, it shows an average of nearly three 
thousand dollars per man. I think we may dis. 
miss, with such facts before us, all apprehensions 
or croakings about being taxed for the support 
of this class of people. Reckoning four hundred 
| pounds to the bale, the duty of two cents per 
pound collected by the Government of these thirty- 
three freedmen would amount to $2,814, or near'y 
one hundred dollars for each man. If every man 
among us could contribute as much, we should 
have no need to borrow or issue legal tender 
One other thing is also hinted by those whodo 
not hesitate to impair the credit of the Gover 
ment by magnifying its obligations, and by be 
littling its means, and that is that a large amoust 
of unpaid debt is outstanding against the Gover 
ment. ‘To some extent this is true, and always 
must be so; but it is not true that it is greavr 
now than usual; and it is also true that there is 


4 


eS 
‘ 





|| to-day in the hands of the disbursing agents, paid 


such, and that there is no meinber on this floor | 


who has not the courage to sacrifice himself rather 
than the greatest good of his country. ‘To force 
the Treasury to issue legal-tender notes in any 
way beyond the present limits—though the wages 


of labor, though the pay of salaried men and of 


the soldier should be increased—would result in 
disappointment and disaster. When the business 
of the country requires only $400,000,000 of cur- 
reney, an increase of the volume to $600,000,000 
will buy no more property than the $400,000,000, 
while it unsettles the values of many times that 
amount of property Sy increasing the price fifty 
per cent. Let us have taxes, let us have loans; 
something, at all events, which will reduce the 
amount of legal tenders now outstanding, and in- 
crease the value of the pay of the soldier. 

It is to be hoped that the internal revenue bill 
and some increase of the tariff will enable the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to obtain from loans all 
thefunds which may be required for future wants, 
and also to retire some share of our redundant 

| legal-tender issues. 

| There is one topic, sometimes discussed in a 
| tone of discouragement, of sufficient importance 
| to justify a word or two of comment for the sat- 


out of the Treasury but not yet accounted for, 
$30,000,000 to meet these very debts, ‘There # 
no cause for any stabs at the credit of the cout 
try in this direction. 

The general purpose of the bill before uss 
to largely increase the amount of revenue, ant, 
while doing this, to remove any doubt as to" 
proper interpretation of any parts of the act wher 
any doubt has arisen, and toadd such provisios 
as will prevent any fraudulent evasions 0! 
law, and enable the Government to collect ai tte 
| duties and taxes imposed, thereby protecting“ 
honest and true men of the country, wio ir 
ready and willing to bear their full share 
| public burdens. It has been considered an 0% 
| ject of some importance, also, to have al! mates 
‘concerning internal revenue embodied 1n ones 
in order that it might be placed in the hands 
those who are to administer it as a whole, W! 


| it may be easily read and understood with ya the 
| hinderances incident to a careful comparise®” 
| variousamendatory acts. It will also be of mus 
| convenience to all those who are made liavie® 

pay duties and taxes to find all that concerns" 


in one act. All the main features of the law® 
1862 are preserved, although there are ™*) 
| slight amendments and, as the Committee ‘ 
| Ways and Means believe, improvements ©” 
| lated to facilitate its execution. ‘The system" 

worked smoothly and well. 
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ly twice as much as it does here to 
lar tax. 


t near 


cet a sim 4 ; 
rhe duties have been largely increased by in- 
the rates of duty and by adding new ob- 
Among those increased will 


taxation. ° Ste 
j manufactures, upon which it 1s proposed 
y » duty of five per cent. In lieu of three. 
ved there will be general assent to this 
’ ston. tis a tax which distributes itself 
:. a i, while the manufacturer obtains war 


+» his products, it works no evil to him. 
arift adjust d upon foreign productions 


W “Es r s 
no greater competition from abroad 


o jeave 
7 ee a existed prior to the tax, the manu- 
- suffers no hardship except that which 
.og from the diminished consumption in con- 
of higher prices, and that must be charged 
; -essities of the country. The amountof 
; which will be derived from this source, 
7 ll heads, will probably exceed the entire 
ow derived from imposts. 
{t is also proposed to enlarge the scope and rates 
Pcramp duties. 
Upon incomes the duty has been raised from 
to five per cent.,and with no differential 


sates, Whatever the amount, and the rate upon the 
ome derived from United States securities is 
d from one and a half to two and a half per 
This part of the act has been in part re- 
written, and the mode and manner of estimating 
tuty has been more definitely stated, as well 
es the deductions which are to be allowed. If 
si] men were ready to come up to the golden 
ind this were the sole tax, it would be the 
st just ever devised by the witof man. It has 
‘houghtexpedient, therefore, thatevery man 
required to render an accountof his in- 
sanctions of an oath. In such 
these it is to be hoped all may feel the 
erip of honor not to give a return to which they 
would not be willing to give an oath. 
There are a few articles that have been singled 
t for unequal and heavy taxation. The fact 
England raises a large revenue from spirits, 
‘o, and a few other articles, is often cited as 
anexample we might profitably copy. Tosome ex- 
tentthis is true; butthere are so many differences 
elative position that we cannot afford to fol- 
w the example, except at a reasonable distance 
ehind. Great Britain is small in territory, sur- 
rounded by water, and with few ports of entry. 
This enables her to shield herself from all smug- 
gling. For generations their people have been 
istomed to these heavy taxes, and they know 
other rule,and arecontent. In thecase of to- 
bacco, none is permitted to be cultivated there, 
80 that the duty is sure to be seized at the custom- 
Their excise officers have narrow fields of 
duty, and are exceedingly numerous and vigilant. 
Our territory, on the contrary, is one of great 
extent, with bays and rivers without number along 
e sea-coast,and for many thousand miles on land 
with only an imaginary boundary line. Ingress 
nd egress is almost unrestricted. The difficulty 
f preventing illicit trade with ug is many fold 
greater than with Great Britain. Make the tempt- 
n sufficient and there are plenty of rovers who 
will, by sea and land, seek to put money in their 
by the gainful trade of the smuggler. Our 
Canadian frontier presents a wide field for such 
erauons, and-it will, even with what we pro- 
‘se to do, require a reinforcement of the revenue 
theers all along the line. Tobacco is raised in 
every State. By our reciprocity treaty we are 
ged to receive all the tobacco of the growth of 
the British American colonies free of duty. In 


nde r the 


l 


use. 


St 


He past that has not been much, but the present 
fish price may bring itforth within the year. It 
will b 


€ seen, therefore, that our path in this di- 
rection is hedged about with difficulties. If the 
requirements of the Canadian treasury should 
duce their present Government, as it is not un- 
ny» 0 advance the duties on spirituous liquors 
ere to the same point, or nearly that, which we 


“X upon here, one article as liable to debauch the 
Smuggler as the man who uses it, would be of equal 
Value 


on both sides of the line, and present no 
*mptations to illicit trafic. The Committee of 
W ays and Means have, therefore, upon a view of 
"subject in all its relations, proposed a duty on 


the ord; i . 

Srdinary spirits of the country, not of five per 
~ Ut. ad volorem, as upon other articles, but of 
“ve hundred per cent, upon its average value, or 


"half the rates charged in England. That is 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBR, 


| though it still yields s 








to say, $1 from July to next January, and after 
that $1 25 per gallon, This isa heavy duty, but 
the country will hardly be satisfied with less 

Up mn tobacco, if -h i@ manulacture l, tl 
rates proposed are thirty-fiv r pound fo 
fine-cut, and thirty cents per nm ind for plug, cav 
endish, and a her descriptions, save smoki 
tobacco made « ns, Wihil Is | lat i 
cents per pound. Cigars and iffare also charged 
at much higher rates than heretofore lt is be- 
lieved that with the new provisions in re ion to 
these articles we may now enfore the collectior 
of the duties, and thus protect the honest manu- 
facturer by hunting down those who would live 
by robbing the Government. If tobacco-rai r 
were confined to narrow limits, or if it were. ! 
so extensively that the Government could afford 
to establisha ware] iseinevery disty t,county, 
or town, then undoubtedly the duty ec 1 be 
more effectually « ected on to in the leaf 
To do so now mig cost the Governm either 
more than the tax, o1 ject those who « \ 
it to so much j ivenience In carrying their to- 
baceo to distant warehouses to be ii t d and 
assessed that they would abandon its cu 

Petroleum and coal oi! have had alone and pa- 
tient examination. It is deemed certain that the 
world affords nothine so cheap for illuminating 
purposes. Whether it is inexhaus r no 
time alone will reveal In the oil region e pros 
pectors do not alwa icceed, and when the y do 


ys s 
} 


after boring severa indred feet into 


the earth 
the petroleum bursts forth like the geysers in lee- 
land and then ofte ' 
labors, when a pump is 


soon tires of itssubter 


ean 
il, and, 
and 
idk altowether, 
hil 1859 the pre 


million gallons. 


applied to the we 


the 


mnething, macic 


d sometimes subs 


profit diminish a 
When brought into 


about one 


us duet w 
In 1863 it reached to 
ne half of which 
was consumed in this country and the remainder 
exported, There i : 
whether the d levied on the crude 
and no drawback allowed, oron the refined, or on 
both with a drawback. As there is some doubt 
about it the Committee of Ways and Means 
determined to propose a tax only up 
he This will be most 

majority of all parties, will | 
lected of the refine 


is 


almost sixty million gallo 


5S, 0 
’ 


diversity of o 


Ss some pinion 
\ 
uty should be 


vy 
" 


have 
yn the refi 
acceptable to a 

{ } 


je Most easily col- 


ned 


as retofore. 


rs 


fa 


,and will not disturb ourex- 
port trade, a matter of some importance while so 
large importatuions of foreign goods are so eagerly 
received and for which payment must be made 

Having doubled the duty on refined coal oil, an 
increase upon gas companies and upon lard oil 


has been made nearly in the same ratio 
Upon telegraphic di 


IS proj osed to 


Ht 
abolish Stamps al d to tax the gross receipts of 
the business, for the reason that stamp duties 
upon dispatches cannot well be equitably rated, 
nor is there any sin mode of detection whether 
used or not. The war adds ve ry g athy to the 


profits of telegraph « 
business which would 


Mpanies, and there 1s no 


appear better able to con- 


tribute a proper share of revenue. 

While licenses have been further extended, it 
has not been so much for revenue as to fix and 
locate the trade, business, or profession of all 


parties, and to protect them respectively therein; 
but the present bill is so general—embracing so 
nearly everybody and everybody’s wife—that it 
will yield a large revenue even from licenses. 
There has seeme d to be si me Inj istice in re q iif- 


ing the same amount for the license of a banker 


who employs a capil il of only $20,000 as of one 
who employs $1,000,000, and we have, there fore, 
proposed thatthey shall pay progressively tn pro- 


portion to the capital used or employed, inciuding 
banks of all descriptions as well as bankers. A 


similar principle has been applied to wholesale 
merchants. ‘Those whose sales are large will be 
required to pay more than those whose sales are 
limited. Itis true that the income tax at last 
reaches the merchant as it does all other classes, 


and if his sales and profits have been large, his 
tax 1S 1n proportiol 
bor is hardly content to pay the same for a license 
which coversa trad 5 ofone tenth ortwentieth 
part in comparison. The man who occu; a 
whole block—d: | proportion—lis, 
therefore, dignified~by a higher license than one 
who occupies a st 

| The principle, however, has not been carried 
| far enough to amount to a tax on sales, which is 


buta less fortunate neigh- 


eonly 
es 
ing 


Yusiness in 


“il. 


| 


1 i l 
~~ . 
i ee eee 


ae nt 


~<o—- 


a tent ln et 


easily and often suggested, but possibly without 
consider * that wo 1o ru that rmerce 
whi Ww ses throug many ha inh reache 
it & market from ai | ( thi untry, 
{ i w 1 « rite ‘ rik Sine it the 
hands of la capita s, wi would become 
importers or manufacturers, wh ; dealers, 
10 ers, and retat! dealers, in one, While the 
middle-men, unal ocom , would eru d 
ut of @XIs ee. Ui th ‘ sumer wou find 
t cost of his goods increased; that the manu- 
racturer i ti end would be « mH led to dim ne 
ish ht rice or diminish his sa . and that the 
Government would be unable to collect the duties 


excep im those who mightchoose to pay. The 
evils which would result from a tax on sales, if 
j lan w o be ad ple l, taxing rood sincut 
instead of by the bale or case, are serious, 
nd udva res will not stand the test of a 
( a 2 i 7 
[tis proposed to tax the gi ss receipts of the- 
ers, Oo] , circuses, and museums, but at the 
moderate rate of one per cent., as In most cases 
hey are ventures,sometimes yielding no more than 
eXpenses, and rarely more than five to ten per cent 
fierall b repaid. ‘They are sources of amuse- 
ment whi n times like these, are sure to be 
nore y patronized by men of all nations 
band e “piping times of peace,”’ and those 
wila wana them can well afford to “act well 


ell part,’” | 


y placing something into the hands 
the Government under which they live, , ros- 
win their fame. 


pet e and 


he tax on railroads has been changed, redu- 
cing that on passengers from three to two per cent., 
and placing that amounton the gross receipts, 
i! ling fre ight, butnot withoutsome reluc tance, 
as its tendency may, tosome smallextent, ifany 


advance the 


should be indulged in 


fo 


portation ot 


rates, dimin- 
of freight 
There 
mpeting with railroads in several of the 
ites, but being owned by States it would nei 


be 


' i. 
ish the trans certain kinds 

} h it iad lI wine } 
which 1018 desirable to increase. ure alsa 


Cal als ct 


« el 


1} 


her politic nor constitutional to attempt to 
hold ¢ ny part of their revenues, The Gove ronment 
is forced to bea great patron of railroads, and their 


business is large and profitable. Certainly this 


immense business should yi Id up somethu g to 
the support of the Union, and, if anything, not 
less than the amount proposed. 

Among the most wonderful of all our resources, 
considering the extent and rapidity of develop- 
The pri luctior of 
1 


Ue 


ment, are our minerals. n- 


per, iron, rold, and silver is increasing Lully in 
As new among 
mountains, armies of laborers go forth from 
‘Sneak t 
behold Territories glittering with the high ambi 
tion of becoming St ites of the U 


amount mines are discovered 
ul 


»>peak,’’ an@ after a few summer moons 


or States in 
and 
Commonwealths already crowd- 
spoils of threescore yearsand ten, But 
rich as is Michigan in copper, Pennsylvania in 
iron, or California in gold, they are all immense ly 
richer in their untold preducts of the field. Any tax 
metal 


Hion, 
their teens eclipsing the accumulated culture 


We thofancient 


ed with the 


on in their crude state, as pigs or ingots, 01 


untilthey reach a more advanced stage of manufac- 
ture, would ordinarily be objectionable, as they are 


the from which manu- 


re to be made; but now, while all those 


rt raw materia 


factures 
connected with such operations are undeniably 
prosperous and would feel it a reproach upon 
their manhood to be excused from the draft, our 
country demands entire equality, and the pack 
that is ¢ dby every soldier must be borne by 
s. During the present war theve 
be no drones and no exempts. 

lt is therefore proposed to largely } 


dutir ; 


arri 

iS tax-payers. 
musi 
the 
upon iron, and to distribute it upon the 
ier ond later processes of manufacture. One 

ir upon pig metal, as it requires ia 
half to make a ton of bar tron, will be equal to 
$1 50 upon bar iron. This, with the duty of 


nerease 


eal 
i 1] 


aol aton at 


$1 50 en blooms, slabs, or loops, will be equal to 
$3 before reaching the form of bar tron, and then 


there is to be $3 more, making |! 0 9o 
duty pe r ton on bar tron. In addition to this the 
gross ton of 2,240 pounds is reduced to the net 


equiva ent 


ton of 2,000 pounds, which increases the tax 
twelve percent. Beyond this, a smaii increase 
has been made on coal of which three tons are 


’ 
used in making a single ton of iron. 50 much 
coal is now consumed by the United States in the 


Nuvy and in founderies, 60 much is consumed as 
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a motive-power by railroads, steamboats, and 
manufactories, and so much by gas companies— 
the rece ipts ol produ te of al these be ing sualy ye et 
toduty—and so much is consumed as fuel by our 
neople, thatany tax atall would ar to be of 


apr poe 
doubtful expediency, especially whe > we remem- 
ber that unde r the recipro¢ ily tre aty the coal of 
the British provinces comes in free ‘of all di ities. 
A small advance, however, is proposed, from 
three and a half to five c 
duty two years ago was ason 
for adding at least six Limes its amountto the price, 
there will be no further occasion or chance for a 
further advance on the cost of the article, 

The amount of revenue to be derived from iron 
will be very large ly 
at least than the 


nts per ton; and as ‘dha 


d to be tle re 


i} 
aes 


increased, four times greater 
former The workers in 
iron must bear it in mind that even now the rates 


rreater, if so great, than 


rates, 


are not those imposed 
manufactures, and that 
they have enjoyed for two prea penibreaing pee s78 
of the ere in values of the! while 
the speeifie duty remained stationary, an immu- 


nity net mle nded, and which they y would not for 


upon: 1} olner branche 8 Ol 


al rise ir products, 


mmentask for 


a tk W hile the present high prices 
rule, and rule they must while the Government 
is so large a consumer, and with proper addi- 
tions to the tanff, there is no reason to suppose 
that the tron interest of the country cannot sus- 
tain its equal ehare of taxation with all other 
branches of industry; but should prices at any 


time recede, as they will at the close of the war, 
Congress must be relied upon to do justice In the 
pre nises, 

A new feature in the Will will be seen in the duty 
proposed to be levied on the product of gold and 
silver. A license is required, not from the man 
who toils with his own bands, but of those who 
have the capital, skill, and machinery 
to employ others in the ee iene this will 
embrace more than three fourths of all the 


re quisite 


busi- 


ness. A duty of only three per cent.—not five, 
as in the case of other products—is proposed on 
the product, and that to be paid in kind, for the 


reason thatany other mode of payment would be 
inconvenient to those 
and because the duty thus paid will be 
venient to the Government as an additional re- 
source from which to draw the means for paying 
interest in coin on the public debt, 

The estimated present annual product of gold 
and silver ts as follows 


en rave din the business, 


more con- 


CRN v's oe 6 o.h'b 5.0 Ren cew ends 6000900 90004005 Beene 
CT anwcnd Sear bens 0050606069065006 000050 20.000 000 
ted TROURUIIND bn 64 oes cticcnswisecd oe besnses 25,000,000 
Oregon, arene New Mexico, and Ari 

Zona, e ec ereccecoecese Becce sccccese 20,000 000 
Nevaila, (silve Dr aie adam cend a alii 30,000,000 | 


$145,000,000 | 


This may be too much; but those who live in 
those regions would be unwilling to accept of lower 
figures. Enterprising and adventurous men are 
attracted to those places in the quest of fortunes 
and independence. Is it not just that they should 
coutribute something, as well as those who toil 
on the prairies, or who ply the trip-hammer, the 


jack-plane, or the weaver’s beam, to the support 
! 


of that Government which gives them protection, 
from whose lands they take these precious metals, 
and where they are all the time merely prima, Susie 
trespassers? ‘No tax hitherto has been re quired 
by the Government, because the Treasury has 
stood in no need of it; but now it is otherwise. 
jut it may be said that the duty cannot be col- 
lected. I will not believe it. 
the system of collecting dutics 
is very efficient. 


on manufactures 


reproach. | prefer to believe and say that they 
would scorn to evade or shirk any proper bur- 
den, and such as they see is borne by all other 

citizens of the United States. They are neither 

sneaks nor rebels . 

That a system might be provided, perhaps on 
the model of the Mexican system, giving the 
miners some sort of title to occupy their claims 
or lands, and exacting a percentage on their prod- 
ucts in return, | have no doubt; but such a sys- 
tem would require much care and circumspection, 
perhaps a commission to examine the various lo- 
calities, the delay of surveys, and the making up 
of recorde, for which weare, at this Congress, by 
no means ready. At present it is believed there 


The application of | 


There is a manliness and a lib- | 
erality among miners that does not deserve this 





| tended for exportation, shall go in bond at once | 
| into a public warehouse, under the charge of the 
| proper 





for the 
obtaining present revenue, of treat- 
precious metals as manufactures, than to 
any other which ean be suggested that will, at the 
same time, prove capable of practical enforcement. 
All are aware that we have 
the products of these widely-scattered mines, as 


will be less objection tothe plan proposed, 
purpose 8S 4 if 
ing the 


they are sent away by all the modes and chano es | 


incident to so new and vast a field of operations. 
We shall not, perhaps, obtain a duty upon the en- 
tire amount produced, but three fourths of the 
business is in the hands of men of capital and 
character, using 
and employing large numbers of men, and from 
these there can be no difficulty in obtaining cor- 
rect returns or in making collections. 

By our present laws we tax legacies of personal 
property, but do not tax the transmission of real 
estate. Itis now pape d to tax the succession 
to any estate, whi the by deed, will, or laws of 
descent, upon the atk of any person, when the 
shall be the lineal issue lineal an- 
one per cent., increasing the rate for the 
different degrees of relationship until you reach 
your **grandmother’s sister,’ when it is five per 
cent.; and when you come to a ** stranger in 
blood’? it is to be six percent This will yielda 
large revenur who wake to find them- 
selves possessed of a succession of $100,000 are 
rarely ina mood to object to a tax of one thou- 
sand or five thousand dollars. Those who “‘sleep”’ 
never complain, 


successor 


cestor, 


> and those 


It has also been deemed advisable to repeal the | 


section of the law which postponed the direct tax 
for this year. The revenue, about $15,000,000, 
is not undesirable; but it is more desirable that 
we keep the law alive, as through it we obtain 
power over the real estate of rebels. Gentlemen 
will do well to ponder whether this lien is not 
more effective and practical than any other we can 
create, 


The old provision by which the States could || 


assume and pay the tax and thereby save fifteen 
per cent. of the amount still remains. 


Under the existing laws it has been supposed 


that duties in some cases have been refunded upon | 


articles exported where no duties had been paid. 


The great bulk of our exports of manufactured | 


articles is made up of spirits, tobacco, and petro- 
leum. The labor of collecting and then paying 
back again the duties upon these articles when 
exported is no inconsiderable item. To avoid all 
this we now propose that these articles, when in- 


officer, without payment of duties, and 
when exported that the bonds shall be canceled. 
This will simplify the business, secure the Gov- 
ernmentagainst fraud, and be satisfactory to those 
interested, 

I have thus briefly but very imperfectly passed 
over the most important changes proposed in the 


bill without exhausting the subject so much as | 


you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee; but there 


is not much more that cannot be explained in the | 


five minutes de eo That the bill is perfect will 
not be expected 
this House better than when it was introduced. 
[t is now believed to be in such shape that, if our 
wants made it imperative, we might through the 
same machinery raise even larger 
how propose d. 
enough? I think it is. 

The amount of the public debt, April 15, 1864, 
was as follows: 


Principal. 
$786,307,462 


one year. 


Debt bearing interest in coin.... $43,714,433 








Debi bearing interest in currency 396,565,068 — 21,218,623 
| Debt bearing no interest........ 475,706,490 
$1,658, 519, e321 $64,933,056 


When we come to face our liabilities they are 
by no means so formidable as when they are 
painted by gentlemen _— imagination runs 
ahead of their facts. Our public debt will on the 
Ist of July exceed the e at oe ute of the Secretary 
of the Treasury because we have made appropria- 
tions for bounties to soldiers of over $100,000,000, 
and because we have called into the field two 
hundred thousand more meu—neither of these 
having been estimated for last December. Other- 
wise our actual expenses would have been less 
than the estimates. 


@ 


, but it will be expected to leave | 


no accurate record of | 


more or less costly machinery, | 


sums than is || 
The only question will be, is this || 





Interest for | 
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It will be seen that the interest w rare 


eC are 


] 
| pay is on $1,182,873,530, and amo unt ae . 
rates we pay, to $64,933,506, and of thi . 
$43,714,433 is payable in coin. a 
Beyond this the amount of currence y and fy 
tional notes outstanding has been oe 7 
increased but conside rably reduced, ao 
The present internal revenue bill, althous} 
have not yet examined every item as tho, 


as I expect to do, will, beyond « Wuestion = y 


over $250,000,000 annually when fair 


| lon, whic h, with the revenue deriv: ae ride 
tariff, now going on atthe rate of about gs) pop - 
will place in the Treasury between three ; ry ite, 
cer million dollars. There has be: ns eee ee 





patience manifested that this bill shou|; 


| ho th = 
been introduced earlier. ; 


Those whoknoy th 


tentofthe unremitting labor ofall sorts of the Cc ve 
mittee of Ways and Means are not those wh, eee 
been most impatient, and as for any others se 
informed, I do not propose to put the comm , 
in the attitude of offering an excuse. [t ahead 
be noted, however, that had a bill been presen 
in the Srat sixty days of the session, neither: . 
House nor the country would have sustained 
bill raising so large a sum as is now propos ' 
and we should have been compelled to brie it : 
supplementary bill, and thus have done pieces 
meal what we now do at once. Our ideas y 

the subject of taxation have expanded; but they 


are not now more liberal or more earnest : 
those which sway the heads and hearts of ‘ 
loyal millions behind us who have determin, 1 to 
uphold this framework of free institutions, 
Government of the people, and this Union, to 
latest syllable of recorded time. 

Mr.STEBBINS. Mr. Chairman, the preserya. 
tion of the credit of the country de sania th 
tablishment of a system of taxation suffic 
broad to meet its requirements during and a fie 
the war. Itis upon this point that the struggle 
in which we are engaged must ultimat ely tu 
The Government is putting forth its power 
preserve the nation’s life. The prosperity and 
resources of the nation are the means which 
Government has aright and which it is its solem 
duty to use for the accomplishment of this g 
work. Itisequally the duty of Congress to point 
out the ways and render available the means 
which they know to exist within the moet a this 
vast and wealthy Republic; ways far more numer- 
ous than any nation in the world’s wide hs ry 
ever exhibited; means more extensive than ie 
braced within the limits of any country on the! 
of the globe; fully equal, indeed, to those of united 
Europe. 

I desire to contribute something to the forma- 
tion of a correct estimate of the abiliy of the na- 
tion to furnish through the legitimate channels of 
taxation ample means to provide for the civilex- 
penses of the Government and the interest on 
public debt already created and to be created, and 
a moderate sum toward the support of the war. 

I begin with requesting the attention of tus 
House to our Condition at the outbreak of th 
beliion in April, 1861, as shown by official 
ords and drawn from practical knowledge of the 
business of the country. 

The railroad crisis of 1856-57, together with 


UR. 








| the political agitations of 1858-59, agitations w 


| dential. 


} Spire. 


seemed to foreshadow the approach of 
test through which we have since been passing, 
had the effect to force the country into liquict 
tion to an extent that now seems almost jr 
Men contracted their business 1n every 
direction, and contracted it to that degree ts 
applications for the use of credit almost enlry 
ceased. Our merchants confined themseives 
their business to their cash capitals; comme! 
paper seemed to disappear as if by magic; pi 
ciples of prudence and economy were Iitrocucr’ 
into the management of railways, and the & 
try, as if under the solemn mandate of a supe! 
will, prepared itself to enter upon an entiresy w 
field of action with a force and energy which 
freedom from heavy obligations could alone 


We had enjoyed fora long course of yee" 





the most uninterrupted prosperity in every 


iy 


partment of human industry. We had increase? 
in population with a rapidity unknown before in 
| the history of nations. We had accumulated © 
capital almost fabulous in extent when measur’ 
the extraordinary results it had produc 
We had established and paid for a commerc 
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\eE 
¢ 5,358,808 tons, s¢ cond to none in im- |) recently to su s House that the 7 1 il ng ais <a ; 
i noweron the face of the globe. We States had | » adding » th ! mal wea : Dronoritior ~ a w er aa : ; id 
) ' rile ’ railroads ata cost of || during the decade ey ' ) the aceregnt re eas EAE cas 
his c 34,000 miles of ratire ads at aco f | Guring th a de ending in 1860, the arevregate erous,’’ from which acommunity muatt mately 
‘y Poe 1000, and had channels of commerce j| sum of §800,000,000 per annum, { thathersy iW nto the truth erity ! in 
and > vhole year round for the transportation || tem of industry being completed there was no rea dustry are hops sly incr IE aaa a 
* tango ete andindustry of every State tn the son to doubt th ratio of increase, botuh in content of en tb n tered by es 
“UV nop me ‘ . . ’ gs : n : | . . 4 ; ws ‘ u ry fAd 
¢ . . et of the Missouri river to the seaboard, population and in wealth, would long continue in aimost impossit to be met 
houe ; a ever-increasing development of millions |} the history and progress of the country. In the face of these ' 
; of fertile territory. We had completed || Phe nation then was in the condition of pros the exam ind prosperity LE | wilh 
ot. eysiem of canals of inealculable economical || perity, wealth, and power which I have attempted | to 1815. or to the present hour Phat much I 
PS oe es 1 of the enormous length of 5,782 miles. to describe when the first gun was fired at its , i capital was wasted durine the war ‘ 
froy : a the railways, were in complete oper- || in April, 186] ri blic and the empire is unquestionable | 
O00 tna . ; We had established 1,642 banks witha A feeling efalarm took possession ofthe mindsof || three fourths of the English debt was conte \ 
7 ’ ralof nearly $422, 000,000, and had fire |} Men,and the momentum whi h had eep imparted duru * those wars No one, however, cand 
S01 : marine ipsurance companies and savings |} to the spirit of contraction and liquidation was |) that England has notonly sustained this debt with 
ek ‘be theageregate capitals and depositsof which || immensely increased. Our citizens placed them but a moderate diminution fromits hizhest + 
w tl yr. inted to hundreds of millions more. Wi had seives Ina posit r of still rreater strength and \.w i was €861,000,000, with th most pert 
the ! our coal-fhe lds up to a production of security with a rapidity ubexampie d. Phi Samet ease, but while sustaining tt hag actunlly inerease 
who} 1. 172-077 tons, worth at the mines $19,365,765, || feeling of alarm spread throughout Europe, and every year in national wealth ata rate never until 
ers vhose passage through the various channels || the securities of the United States, which had been | recently realized by any nation except our ows 
ymn - ende made an annual business equal to |} held there for years,came back to New York for || This undeniable fact ought to shake the faith of 
it s| 650,000,000 more. | sale at market prices by millions. Our peopl the English writers themselves in the coher 
resen) ee fyuion to these sources of natural power || were not slow to avail themselves of the oppor of the two propositions which underle therrt 
ither: wealth, i full operation in 1860, we had on || tunity to get out of the wav the only remay ' ries It certainly gives strong color to th 
stall ore miles of telegraph than all the world; |} evidences of their debt. They purchased the osition that where the people of a country have 
aa 1 1 . : : 
ropos sht-llouses were more numerous than those | millions thus sent back at enormously reduced couhdence in their Government mational ob \ 
ring . r country; our coast Survey exceed d |} rates. The United States entered upon the con- tions may | the effective and even the neces Vv 
aia ientand accuracy that of any other country; || test for the preservation of the national life and || meansofcreating and giving permanency tocs 
1S) exceeded that of Europe, with a more the national honor im a condition of power and and so of furmishing the forees required for the 
y ind fertile soil, and capable of yielding ability to meet the demands to be made upon development and productiveness of their industry 
lest tha) than double the amount ofagricaltural prod- || them wholly unparalleled in our history. Strong, comprehensive, and decided measures 
oft nd sustarning more than twice the number || The resources of the country since the out are now demanded by the « Xigencu sof the coun 
mine s: we had a greater extent of mines break of the rebellion are to be seen in bold relief || try. To discover those which are the most avail 
ns . Europe, espe clally ot gold, iron, coal, | throuch its local traffi and the debt which has able is the special duty of men to whom ts in 
mn, t 4 and quicksilver; our coal was estimated to been created and sold to our owns people. Th trusted the business of the nation 
wo times ere ater than thatof the United }accumulated we h of the nation has been suffi The unfriend!yv atutude as umed by certain for 
reserva. K }; our iron was proportionally plentiful; || cient to supply fer the use of the Government || eign Powers since the outbreak of the war has 
ae terior steam tonnage exceeded that of all || some sixteen hundred million dollars, and at the naturally provoked a strong disposition to disre 
fh y steam tonnage of the rest of the worl i: all i; Same time su rt a fabric of speculatior and gard the claims of foreren commeree tn nine mn 
and after ombined can never have such facilities trade that has demanded the use of thousands « with any policy which may now be deemed im 
strugele fy in Water commanication as the United millions more. More money is necessary to-day portant to the public welfare. 
yt S land thisis a prodigious element in the to suppost the existing structure of prices that The bill before the House is but a part of the 
ower to S 6ongowerand progress of a nation; we had more safe || at any previous period since the war began. The || great chain which is to be forged by this Con 
rity and ! mmodioug harbors, accessible at all tides, |} Government demand isequallylarge. Yetmoney || gress to hold the nation together, [tis a bill to 
hich th I! Europe had; eur hydraulic power far ex- is as abundant as ever, and seems to be in un- raise a revenue equ il to fifty per cent. of the Gov 
S solemn ~eeded that of all Europe; we were produc ing: limited quantities to the credit of the ye ople of ernment’s requirements: a bill to establish the 
: ane 000 tons. valued at e09.000.009 || the country in every banking, trust, and savings || structure of the national credit upon an enduring 
3 | t I r iron, 500,000 tons ..... soseceee 22.000.000 |} INStILULION In every city, county, and town in the foundation. <A bill which shall strike down that 
m . Sean PINCH cccceseccce eocceccvese seaneue Men eeeeoe Union! part of out foreleg commerce which fillss the land 
| “ 28. 500. GOK > - ' ‘ oa , 
's of this ‘Saal calor Ona tala .... SaaS i "3 300 a0 Ifthe increase to the national wealth hasreally M the extravagant luxuries of the Old World, 
( pl GUNEr TOTES ccasacecccevcsueces Os G0G,G0e I ; 
‘ + Tucntrate : as “| "| 294.000.0900 || been equal to §800,000,000 per annum forthe last || should speedily follow this one. It should also 
y Sewing machines...... 2 a dalsidcsiGchd vatsbee 5.600.000 || decade, (andin my opinionitcan be shown to hay establish a tanff of duties so high on other arti- 
: Of clothing in twelve States......cceccees e+e 74,000,009 || been much larger, fully equal to $J 200,006,000,) |) el it every part of our own manufacturing 
Sawed and vale fe > 96. 000.000 |! “ee ce | ‘ 
Lhe ar Me IMCL. eres cere eeeecerees oa aentnes the war has thus far cost the peo} le but a tle industry will spring into active and vigorous life 
. Cf Mel shanede katcah hed 0 cece veces 224. O00, 004 So ele , , 
ru ] s is Liquors, 88,000,000 235.000.0090 || Over three fi hs of the increase upon their wealth We Americans should live within ourselves dur 
As ural products 17, 800.000 || for the past three years For the increase | l- |} ing the cor ance of this war,and sell what sur 
e formas Malt, 3.200.000 bushels.... 18. 000. G00 mitted to have been $2,400,000,000 sin 186]. plus products we may have for gold, and weshoul 
. Coton ZOOS ..... 00s « 115.000. 000 Oi \ \ ; | ' il ‘ +} ti 
tt l pp ” ~ Fr Whittle the expenses fthe war have only reached mal vin hue Wdcontinue ul ‘ yuunt 
, I eee ee cece cneceuce sees cece Seceebdabens® Glemenunee . . ¢ ' ' 
nNnels OF N BONES... .cesccccsess bslsevrecses . eee 69,000,000 || $1,690,000,000. tm rreat problem of our national existence i 
civil ex SD UentbeC ie ssidckestnony sis cues betciccesnsoges 71,000,000 Here, then, we have the remarkable fact, that |) finally and forever solved 
{ a r,t WU aa eewe rere erences 7*s* oS, eee this war has been conducted upon a scale iti- If ait wei possil lef ae rmine W retty t 
OOM BAT BROCE. a woke viaiees ie ki? kieaw 46 eee ee 90.000. 000 . y ; \ ‘ 
Ue i } Soap and candles 17,000,090 || Known for its magnitude in the history of nati » || Ileal precision the act Curation and of 
e i B Gnd printed PAPEL. .... ceceeccecsecceee 42,000, 000 atacost per annum less than the aggregate pre war, | should not venture to suggest such Lpol \ 
( § : e ° its of the industrial pursuits of the country, lea unt thie renuity of the nation bad been taxed 
Phese with a few other products of our manu- || - re ! eae ' ns ii ae ead ha 
{ the re- . , ing wholly unimpaired tts vast fund of accumi in Its length and breadth to fine a ( 
facturing industry show, according to the census , . ‘ ) f 
Clal rece f ; : : 4 . lated wealth. eM pedients for its terminats But bam one o 
or the year ending June 1, 1860, an approximate ‘ ; ie . , ¢ 
re ( ‘ ’ A id yy M poe ry t] er ountof me ‘ t who d ne be ove eariv soluti OT 
[ j } . ) And then, ivir. nairman, the am il mM y 
» gold valuation of $2,000,000,000. as | i ; { lint “Ontest Lt 
Ther loot 4 y i a borrowed from the people, and expended in the the great que ris vorved he cont lf 
; eproduct, then, of ourhome industry alone “a See dee ca ans ; a <tr's ote ' pec 
rw i ’ a . prosecution of the war, stillexists as property,t \ t stheresuit of mot ni century 
re year ending June 1, 1860, amounted to Keel age : 4 : ¢ 5 ae ere 
Sv : hj i F : the shape of funded debt and nati currency, OF crite Cotas , and Mw e the hi u 
more than the whole cost of the war thus far. : ' 1 ' of j . yt ahi \ ¢ 
T ¢ ’ all owned by themselves and made secure by tions of freedom and siavery hep yf 
he assessed value of our rea} estate and per- led f the 3 1 fait! ot cate adbas ‘ . aia) "semeis fF contest striking at 
=! a wedge Of the national Lith, al) t aimine unae Vil ire di ‘ ret te to ( ML BUT mah 
sohal property was above $16,000,000,000; our pres ; : : a ake ye ae ' * 
4 1 ' * - Ona ; : the control of their own legislators, selected and eneh | i lille, With no a Sitio ¢ i part 
live-stock was worth $1,000,000,000; our slaugh- lncind We dherasel to their place or . es latter to lav down 3 rms, every t a 
sti tt : 5 ; . : Ze elected ry themseives to thel a 8S OT movil oO I Pay ! n ! ° el ! itu 
tered animals were worth $213,000,000; of agri- ee il ton dalacal sited ston Tak thes itad ies oh en 
w RSE cultural products we w icing trust and administration. the country t vor m ‘ ! 
ral products we were producing: . } if o) iMaat Gicok ' o* i 
* ; ee = } Sir, it appears to my understar ding that Iam if t pr NH ke Ta sthey ready are, hen 
W Seesabeesatscsinis ASISNONOND ae ou el da perfeetly palpable fact; || the 1 ey. tieal ‘and the moi e 
t y p “PSeNn lo | e ind ¢ n ‘ V na e fT . it 1) VV; j a) . } it pbiorad 
my Hicveackeschececs RICGEGe | PETeOnnE “So Se cI Culy | I 
| n Cor 830. 000. 000 that it embraces Within its outlines the incontro- rioritv OT ¢ er t I i tiie or the other 
wat sceccceccececeesee 172,000.000 || vertible proposition that the war thus far has || now to be established within the limits of the 
| n ~ . . . . , Pes ol . . . 
r By POMNTEss ss cckactnwemedns pcepseessonae, big Geaseen been productive of no vital Injury to the people United S ites; the efforts of any and of every 
obaceo. iis om } ) . 4 . 1 ’ tur ‘ > 
roduced ; ne lta eggs sei Sea ~aaiinen of the free States; that ithas not diminished their political party to the contrary notwithstanding 
Ginned eatta: MOG Chie fidevvocicdeweces 5, VOU. GOL ' 5 : Suis ' alsaitd week wae , | 
je colle _ es pounds 2.000.000.0909 || resources a single dé lar; and that solong as itis || Such bemg the settled conviction of my under 
suj ' Feas and beans, DUBNER. cccecvidccodsveseve 15.000,000 || conducted by and within themselves it wil! only standing, and realizing, as I feel t | do, wi 
rely new wees ~seet hyy er vot hdelleahpeaee ae come 111.000. 000 tend to deve op still more their immense tndustry, W hit feu il deter } of er 
; } “Weet potatoes, bushels .....cecccesesecess 42,000,000 \ ¢ 2.545 +] sles will etruepcle { nresert 
i, , Rarle . bushels, 15. 000. 000 and be the mé s of exhiviling, in a di gree ik i. in ” wil = - _ roth I pe 
| € ile Buekwh Mt, bushels... cee cece aad fe tata 18. 600. 000 nothing else could have done, the overwhelming of their property a id for the perpetua as ; 
ol y tyre ald POMUCIS.. J. seen seeeeecececsces +++ $20,000,000 || power of this nation. social inst 10 ! > wires 
— ts vine. eat < ¢ 4 { ° ’ 7 2 eh Ae) . niter for er ry than 
very cee MO bilo Stes eré ie eee Jéddeave res 2, 000, 000 It is a doctrine of political economi t} which ) ] ! 1 n tna 
creas et gardening .... yeaah taba . $16,000, 600 + 7 ne ; bales Mebiu wah educated—! at doubt 
’ , 461. 000.000 wars necessarily € ul upon tne people engaged two ce j \ lu j 
efore : seeeccccceveceeccccccecceecceecesee 106,000,000 || in them a great waste of capital, and impair their |} that the war ts fo rand ex . 
pene. Ha etre ssee sees cesses cece sees ceeeeeees 19,000,000 || means of future production. [tis possibl ter oa oe : 
" ade , . . > 4 " » } t } rf ' 
asuree : mad MANUTACTUICE. 0... cece ee ceeees $21, 000, HOU cent the first prop sition, but the second by ‘ tha 


oduced. I showed in the remarks which I had the honor |} means follows from the a ice Of the fi ; 
mercies 
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Am l nest resting that the na 
tion i | ) it itself in the strongest 
pe i ompelled to do »vDY 
i i i 

From unt of the world, whose i 
austry wel V I red, whose we alth we have 
a new i 1 wi | ypulation we have fed, 
we li a » word of sympathy or 
por ve from Ru 1. From Franc we have 
been com ed to ' and sanction a policy 


entered upon it vio- 


lated n i Wi ; e peopl of the United 
Stat had r| mselves to cherish as be- 
longing tot tradit if the nation—a policy 
which w rt bye vlerated one hour be yond | 
tine ry vind ilk ir national honor in 
the 

It ic the tardy policy of England to 
look on lw , = to4 rve a perfect neutral- 
ity — i 1 rtheexhibitl mof ar active 
yr ny iu ‘ rebellion {or nearly two 
vi i 

Now, , we | noth to ask from these 
Wo i ] it { y l ready destroyed 
or render i ( the vreatest commercial marine 
nthe wor A i i jlarie the y cou d ll fl 
ia ecnintlieted Let us,then, labor hereafter 
mnily t nreesta hment of the Am 
ican | i is broad and as longas 
tLiiis ! ,s0 wemay “establish justice, 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon «a fer tr, promou the wen ral weilare, al | 
secure the lessings of liberty to ourselves and 
ou oo Viake your islation conform 
to tl] id i \ ta splendid spectacle 

| 

A mei ppeoplie Will present to the world. Pro- 
hibit ‘ \ I tion Of eV ry dollar of gold and 
silver t \ of grain, of every pound 
of bec i ,or ad Lthne po y of a prohib- 
itor ill, bth innounce to mankind in ev- 
ery rlobe that America will perpetuate 
her rine throuchoutall time; and that, 
until! q ior » her powerand right to do 
5uU 1 ' i \ d.,she will draw the resources 
for the cor tin which she 1s eng uwwed from her 
own broad dumain, and trom the Inexhaustibie 
treasur) row i rous people; that she 
wi \ with for n nations until 
att I var,! © W ver Sir, such a course 
would S¢ eat ty nant iccess to the Ameri- 
canarms, to Americat dustry in its multifarious 
branches, aud render us forever independent of the 
world, 

Sir, ‘national debt of England estimated as 
£800,000), U,ruant atthe rate of three pe rcent, 
per annum, ts equal in its annual burden to that 


of o ir Wi ] wit de bt in July, 1865. Three 


four [ tht im was contracted to defray the 
exper f the French war, which commenced tn 
1793 tes e treaty of Paris in 1815 
Itis not worth our while to review the variousef- 
forts of Bri I esmen, during the long period 


scover the best system 


5. fO Gk 


ments of Lhis ny bt, so that 


as lightl 


of meeting the require 


its burdens might fall y as possible upon 


the npeapie of the nation, 
I I 


The result oftheir laber 
completeness of their ma- 
es of revenue to 


is to be found in the 
chinery of taxation, and the 
which ithas beer 
fully applied, 


{Oo avall ourst 


sour 
,and continues to be, success- 
Llow unwise it would | 
lves of the « xperience of 
men of Great Britain, ga 
nturies of ¢ x 
lua le 


In us not 
the econ- 
omists and states 


from over two 


the red 
perimentand study! 
lesson to be drawn from 
this experience—to be got from a contemplation 
of England’s proud attitude | the world as 
complete in her financial integrity! I rise from 
British taxation with the clear 
conviction that, with resources far beyond any- 
thing Ex in boast of, a condition of mate- 
rial and general industrial progress far exceeding 


ners, we ain $2,000,000,000 of indebted- 


Sir, how vi isthe 





rcTore 


a survey of the 


| 
fiana 


can Sut 


with more than she 


ness ease can possibly do, 
and at the same time maintainan « q lal reputation 
forthe punctual p yment of all our obligation 


Before I proces d toshow the sources from whence 
the British nation has managed for so many years 
to maintain its great supremacy in the financ ral 
world, so that they can be contrasted with the 
facilities with whicha beneficent Providence has 
blessed the United St | desire to call the at- 
tention of this House to the origin and growth of 


the publie debt of England. A few sentences from 


ates, 


THE CONGRESSLON 


1, Macaulay, will, I am sure, be 
‘asion of this 
They will serve ilius- 
trate how precisely similar were the times of which 
he writ s to these our own, and with he much 
» upon the restoration 


ion to meet 


may calculate 
idence in the ability of the nat 
all its obligations, both principal and interest, in 
gold. After deseri! n the most graphic way 
le mania that seized upon all classes 


ning 


f the English people in 1692 to rush into specu- 

lat is of the wildest character, he observes: 
‘On the loth De iber, 1692, the House of Commons 
i ived itself into a Committee of Ways and Means. It 
roposed t £1 ),000 by way of loan; the prop- 

i i Was approv 

Such was the origin of that debt which has since be- 
ome the greatest prodigy that ever perplexed the sagacity 
ind confounded the pride of statesmen and philosophers. 
At every intl rrowth ot that debt the nation has set 
ip the me ery ofanguish and despair. At every stage in 
1 growth of that debt it has been seriously asserted by 
wise men tha ikru ind ruin were at hand. Yet 


till the debt went on growing; and still bankruptey and 


ruin were as remote as ever Wien the great contest with 


Louis XLV was tinal minated by the peace of Utrecht, 
the nation owed about £50,000,000; and that debt was 
id lnot merely by the rude multitude, not merely 

by x hu y squires and coffee-house orators, but by 
acute and profound thinkers, as an ineumbrance which 
would permanently cripple the body. politic. Nevertheless 
t] hed. w th increased, the nation became 

| er Poen came the war ofthe Austrian suc- 

» to £80,000,000, Pamphileteers, 


is. } rators pronouneed that now, at all events, 


thie -¢ Was desperate Yet the signs of increasing pros 
perity, sigus that could neither be counterieited nor con 
‘ led, oughttot ' tisfied « rvantand reflecting inen 
idebtot £e ( Was tothe England which 

‘ roverned by Pelham than a debt of £50,000,000 had 
i tothe Bogland which was governed by Oxtord. Soon 
war again broke forth; and, underthe energetic and prodi 
fal adininistration ihe first William Pitt, the debt rap 
idiv swelled to £ 140,000,000, \=s00n as the first intoxica- 
thon Of Vv ry wa ver, men neo ind then Of Dusi- 
u bostun mousiy pronounced that the t ita day had 
nowt y arrived he only statesman, indeed, active or 
| lative, Who did notshare inthe general delusion was 
Edmund Burk David Hume. undoubtedly one of the 
most profuund political economists of bis time, declared 
that ‘our madness had exceeded the madness of the Cru- 
ae Richard Coeur de Lion and Saint Louis had not 
in the eof arithmetical demonstration. It was 


possible to prove by figu that the r@ad to Paradise did 


not lie through the Holy Land ; butit was possible to prove 
by figures that the road to national ruin was through the 

iti il det It was idle, however, now to talk about 
1 mad; Ww 1 et goal: all was over. All the 
revenues of the i fnorth ot Trent and west of Reading 
were mortgaged. Better for us tohave been conquered by 


Prussia or Austria than to be saddled with the 


And yet this great philosopher, for such he was, had 


ouly to open his eyes and to see er vement all around 
hhitsi—« increasing, cultivation ¢ ‘nding, marts too 
mall rowd of buyers and sellers, harbors insuffi 

cient to contain the shipping, artificial rivers joining the’ 
eh i ind s ts of industry to the chiel seaports, streets 


better lighted, houses better furnished, richer wares exposed 
to sale in te) hops, swifter carriages rolling along 


ndeed, only to compare the Ed- 
inburgh of his boyhood to the Edinburgh of his old age. 
His predictions remain to posterity, a memorable instance 
ess trom which the strongest minds are not 
exempt. Adam Smith saw a littl, and but a little, further, 
i dmitted that. immense as the burden was, the nation 
did tually sustain it and thrive under it in a way that 
nobody could have foreseen. But he warned his countrymen 
wot to repeat so hazardous an experiment. The limit had 
been reached. Even a small increase might be fatal. 
*Notless gloomy wasthe view which George Grenville, 
a minister eminently diligent and practical, took of our 
financial situation. The uation must, he conceived, sink 
under a debt of £ 140,000,000, unless a portion of the load 
was borne by the American colonies, The attempt to lay 
a portion of the loadon the 
other war. That war leftus with an additional £ 100,000,000 
of debt, and without the colonies whose help had been 
represented as indispensable. Again England was given 
over; and again the strange patient persisted in becoming 
stronger and more blooming in spite of all the diagnostics 
and prognostics of state physicians. As she had been vis- 
ibly more prosperous witha debt of £ 140,000,000 than with 
a debt of £50,000,000, so she was visibly more prosperous 
with adebtof £240,000,000 than with adebtof £ 140,000,000. 
If the most enlightened man had been told in 1792 that in 
1815 the interest on £800,000 000 would be daily paid to the 
day atthe bank, be would have been as hard of belief as if 
he had been told that the Government would be in posses- 
sion of the lamp of Aladdin or of the purse of Fortunatus. 
twas in truth a gigantic, a fabulous debt; and we can 
hardly wonder that the ery of despair should have been 
louder than ever. But again that cry was found to be as 
unreasonable as ever. Aftera few years of exhaustion Eng- 
land recovered tierself. Yet like Addison’s valetudinarian, 
who continued to whimper that he was dying of consump- 
tion ull he became so fat he was shamed into silence, she 
went on complaining that she was sunk in poverty tll her 
wealth showed itself by tokens that made her complaints 
ridiculous. The beggared, the bankrupt society not only 
proved able to meet all its obligations, but while meeting 
those obligations grew richer and richer so fast that the 
growth could almost be discerned by the eye. 


“In every county we saw wastes recently turned into || 
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interest of 


American colonies produced an- | 


perity of that country. 
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gardens; in every city we saw new street . 
t and « 
and markets, more brilliant |: amps, more abundant 
abundantsny 
of water; in the suburbs of eve ry great ees 


seat 
we saw villas multiplying fast, each embns ' etry 


little paradise of lilacs and roses, While shatiow o... 24 
were repeating that the energies of the noante « ‘ 
down by the weight of the public burdens. m, os ey 
ney was performed by steam on a railway rhe . 
island was intersected by railways. A sum reer 

Whole amount of the national debt at the end or: 

ican war was,in a few years, voluntarily expend \iner 


ruined pe ae in viaduets, tunne ijembebieee v this 
stations, engines. Meanwhile taxation was aly... ridges, 
stantly becoming lighter and lighter, Yer cj oe 
chequer was full. It may now be affirmed withou: « 
contradiction that we find it as easy to pay t nos fear f 
1 


eighthundred millions as our ancestors ¢ und ita 


ago to pay the interest on eighty millions 7 
“It can hardly be doubted that ther must have } 
some great failacy in the notions of those who uttersa ond 
of those who believed, that long success; n Of confide e 
predictions so signally falsified by a long success; : 
disputable facts. To point out that fallacy is x 

rather of the political economist than of + hi 

Here it is sufficient to say that the prophets of ey hen 
under a double delusion. They erroneously jmae od 
that there was an exact analogy between the case or .. 
individual who is in debt to another indiy lual und t 7 
case of a society which is in debt toa part | 4 
this analogy led them into endless mistakes about the , 
feet of the system of fanding. They were wider erver 
not less serious touching the resources of the ; 7 1 
made no allowance for the effect produced hy nae , 
progress of every experimental science and hy the in it 
eff yvrts of every man to get onin life They saw th ' ‘ 
debt grew, and they forgot that other things grew q a 


the debt.’°— Maca say, chap. 19, pp. 326-32 

If the great distinguishing peculiarity of the 
English character some sixty years ago was what 
Macaulay intimates it to have been in . 
tence that ascribes the rapidly Increasing power 
of England to ** the incessant efforts of ev 
to get on in life,’’ 
effect the s applied to the 
American pe onle, and what a power of testim 
it offers in favor of the ability of the Am 
Government to sustain the burdens of the 
and at the same time make it a means of increas. 
ng the prosper rity of the nation. If eve ry man 

: England has been able to © get on in life,” ay | 
in his efforts to do so advance so enormously the 
wealth of the nation benides—ifc mitending waist 
ihe more restricted system of English 
where capital was concentrated instead of 
diffused; where credit was difficult to procur: 
the 


the 
Lue Sep 


ery man 


with how much more force ay i 
same declaration can be 


rican 





= 


’ 
facilities of the trader confined within narrow 


limits—how must it be in 
where men 
where, underthe genius of democratic institutions 
they labor to get ahead of their contemporaries, 
where industry and integrity are the synonyms 


this great country 
. 


not only ‘struggle to get on, it 


of credit, and where credit is c apital? wt the 
great philosopher and historian could | ite 
tered nothing more significant, could have pre- 
sented no text from which a more powerful and 
convincing discourse could have been produced 
to demonstrate the supremacy of this people in 
all the essenjial characteristics best calculated to 
work out the most wonderful national successes, 

Sir, so great is the difference, in my opinion, 
between the two nations, that regard them as al- 
most the antitheses of indolence and indusiry, 80 
vast and so powerful are the influences tha Mare 
moving the American people in the contest of life 
over everything ever seen in the United Kingdom. 

The entire revenue of the United Kingdo m in 
1862 was about $355,000,000. 

Of the receipts from the customs about ninety 
per cent. was obtained from six articles, namely, 
coffee, spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, and wine. 


From coffee, at 6 cents a pound......seeeeees F200 000 
Spirits, at $2 50 per gallon .........+eeeeeeee 13,00 00 
Sugar, at 3 cents per pound.........eeeeeeeee SU 000 
Tea, at 35 cents per pound....... 28,000,000 
Tobacco, at 75 cents per pound......eseeeee = 100,000 
Wines, at 50 cents per gallon........seeeeeee H,QUUM 0 
All other articles 


From three articles the excise sup- 
plies nearly as large a proportion: 
Spirits, $2 





eee ee eee ee eee eee eee oe 


5O per gallon. .....ccccccossescces 0,00 


POO x nnass.cncansenccesensensssecs (OM me 
All other articles eo cecece cocesecocc access . 
Her stamps produce.........0-eeeeveer cers | 0 Oto 
Land and assessed taxeS....... cesses eeeerees 290" 00 
From Income ......ccceeccccceveseses ie. oan = 0 ee 


BOMB BC oc wcccccccccccsscnaceccsccscesvoss & 


NE vnanneeaddevtoc des 





The growth of Britain’s revenue from her cus- 
toms isan interesting reeord by itself, and serves 
to show the rapid increase of the wealth and pros 
I commend these figures 
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attention of this House in connection with | 
which demonstrate the wealth and pros- 

fhe United States. 
ewenue derived from the customs in— 


| 
| 


object the labors of the committee will not have 
beenasuccess. A revenue of from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred million dollars is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the national credit, 


| and will be an efficient guarantee that that credit 


The reven 

ines beste hatnaeentoncned | sel 

De. ee eee wna sehennens 148,000 

i oe Sak RGN cece Sece 496 .000 

oc "anid ubes GkUeeD huuneeneede 782,000 

ee ee ee deed bbbs 00660608 ‘ 1,316,000 

Oe eehe openceakehensacanen . SNe 

RIE eee CS 4,500,000 

© et Kee pees ebevekll outind's Sl ey 

Re ih teiduiicakduntth Waid s CaO 
McCullough observes: || 

7 rwithstanding the enormous and exorbitant duties 


Sa snd tobacco, no equal amount of revenue was ever 
Oe » any country forsucha period of time with so little 
if sity ‘or uconvenience, and there are no grounds for | 
‘ing that it could be so easily and advantageously 


sin 
i 


1 in any other way.” 
aiseu : 


Here, then, we have presented to our view, ina 
fw short sentences, the rapid growth of the Brit- 
sh revenue from customs, We discover, also, 
‘he foundation of the British power and the origin 
of the British national credit. 343 

The sources of taxation for the United States, 
under the provisions of the bill now before the 
House, will be almost identically the same as 
vhoge enumerated in the British tax list. Itis for 
thie House, after examining them both with care, 
snd after taking into view the relative power and 


= 


ability of the two nations, to state to the country 
heir judgment as to the vast ability of the United 
States to perpetuate and preserve unimpaired un- 


ior any and all circumstances its public credit. | 


At the same time it will be their duty to demon- 
strate to the world that a failure in our mighty 
efort to preserve our national unity is utterly 
moossible, save through the folly and the wick- 
eduess of domestic enemies here at home. From 
the excise, as Shown in this bill, the United 
States will derive an income on a large por- 
tion of 88,000,000 gallons of spirits which at $1 
and $1 25 per gallon, is greater than the sum de- 
rived by England from her customs and her ex- 
ise together on the same article. On other arti- 
cles in this bill the United States will derive a 
sum sufficiently large to overcome England’s su- 
periority in revenue from malt and hops, added 
to the $10,000,000 designated in the list above as 
“all other articles.”” From stamps, from land 
and assessed taxes, from incomes, &c., &c., the 
amount must be fully as large as that she derives 
from those sources, and, in the judgment of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, considerably 
larger. 

The article of tobacco isa most lucrative source 
of income through the customs to England. In 


the United States, where it is produced in large | 


quantities, the taxon tobacco iscollected through 
theexcise. The crop in the United Sates for 1860, 
as shown by the census, was 429,000,000 pounds. 
This of course embraced the production of the 
southern States, which at that period was a large 
proportionof thecrop. ‘The rapid increase in the 
production of tobacco in allthe free States and 
lerritories since the outbreak of the war, secures 
on this article a large and satisfactory return 
through the excise for the coming year. 

_Tam assured by my distinguished colleague of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, the member 
from Vermont, [Mr. Morritxt,} whom [ regard 
as the very highest authority on all subjects con- | 
nected with this question, that the number of 
pounds subject to the tax of thirty cents will not 
in his opinion be less than some seventy to eighty 
milion pounds, in which event the total revenue | 
‘rom tobacco will exceed thatof England from the | 
Start, and will increase from year to year with the 
increased production of the crop of the country. 

_ +e custom-house returns show weekly what 
‘he eXisting tariff is producing. If there should 
ve no change in the policy of the country except 
‘0 Increase the duties on imports, and not for the 
Purpose of prohibition, we shall draw from the 
customs at least $100,000,000, or an amount within 
* Iraction as large as England derives from her 


Customs, Our customs and excise would then | 
pr { 


oduce to the country $300,000,000, or anamount 
Uy 





equal to one half of the outlay for the prose- 
caution of the war, 

The great object of the Committee of Waysand 
Means has been to frame a bill that shall produce 
** Jeast from two hundred and fifty to three hun- | 
“red million dollars. If it fails to accomplish this | 


| 


| 


| 


| country, no doubt can be entertained as to our | 


will be triumphantly sustained. I think I have 
made it clear that this sum of money can be paid 
into the Treasury of the United St ites. 
it is equally clear that $300,000,000 can be made 
$400,000 ,000 without injury to the interests of the 
country or to its pe ople . If the attention of the 
people can be arrested and riveted for a sufficient 
length of time to the limitless resources of the 


ability, and no impediments will be interposed to 
prevent the perfect reéstablishment of the public 
credit. To this wise and effective legislation will 
come the aid of a system of currency just estab- 


|| lished which is regarded by its framers as in all 


| respectssatisfactory. The national currency plan 


just passed by this House is in its essential feat- 
ures the same as that so lately rejected. I had 


[ think | 
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reason, as a member of the Committee of Ways | 


and Means, to believe that the original bill in its 


| main features met the approbation of the repre- 


sentatives of the banking interest of the States 
who assembled in Washington from all parts of 


| the,country to watch its progress and furnish sug- 








gestions dictated by their experience and famtl- | 


larity with the subject. This fact went so far to 
satisfy my mind that I had determined to give the 
bill my vote if my health allowed me to be pres- 
ent at the final action of the House. This pro- 
ductive tax bill, taken in connection with a well 


organized currency system, such as it is to be | 
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in the face of the great injury it inflicts upon pri- 
vate interests and the increased expenditure it im- 
poses upon the national Government. 

No such tax is included in this bill, for the rea- 


}| son that a billnow lies on the Speaker’s table pro- 


hibiting all gambling transact Should 
that bill fail to become a law I would strongly 
advise the passage of ¢ separate act Imposing @ 
heavy tax on sales of go.4 and sterling exchange 
asa perfectly legitimate source of revenue. When 
aneXxtensive speculative traffic in gold is carried on 
to the extent that it now is, and when the fact that 
itinflicts wide -spread injury isso incontrovertible, 
noone can hesitate to admit that the Government 
to which every kind of business looks for protec- 
tion hasan undoubted right to demand some equiv- 
alent for the facilities it affords, and for the dam- 
age it sustains. A bill to impose a large tax on 
sales of gold would not necessarily prevent spec- 
ulation and gambling. It would demand a com- 
pensation in the shape of a tax on all sales other 
than for money, and on all transactions which 
proceed from sources regarded by the community 
as mischievous and illegitimate. If, then, on the 
passage of such an act the Juxury of speculating 
in gold should be persisted in the revenues of the 
Government would be considerably augmented, 
and this House would at least have the satisfac- 
tion of having wrested some portion of the pro- 
ceeds of this dark traffic and handed it over to the 
uses of the nation in this gigantic war. 


In presenting in as concise a form as possible 


’ 
1loOnsw ln fo d. 


| the system of English taxation, and attempting 
| to show with how much more ease the American 


hoped the currency bill will prove itself to be; a | 
system which is designed to limit expansign, to | 


| supersede the one which has always been pro- 


ductive of commercial and financial evils, which 
expands when wisdom and sound judgment de- 
mand thatit should contract, and contracts when 
every practical understanding feels that it should 
expand; which is responsible to no one, but acts 


| adapted to this country. 


people can carry an equal amount of debt with 
England, and raise by taxation on precisely the 
same articles an equal amount of revenue for the 
use of the Government, | by no means design 
to declare my belief that it is the only system 
Iam of the opinion that 
with the introduction of new elements into the 


| business affairs of men, particularly such as be- 
| long to this period of the world, new methods are 


independently of every one; a system, I say, | 
which shall beso arranged as to meet these emer- | 


gencies, and the equally formidable emergencies 
of the existing war, and be ina condition to steady 
the national finances on the return of peace, can- 
not but have the effect to change the present cur- 
rent of public thought and feeling, and give new 
life, new energy, a new power to the national 
credit, and renewed vigor and strength to the na- 
tional arms. 

But, sir, in order that the national financial plan 
shall be all that is expected of it by its friends, 
it must take the place of the local State banking 
system entirely. It cannot coexist with the local 
State banking system. The two plans working 
against each other will certainly ve destructive of 
each other, and will involve the country in still 
larger sacrifices, and inflate to a still greater de- 
gree the prices of all the necessaries of life. l allow 
myselfto believe thatsuch a calamity is not to be 


‘entailed upon this country, and that the most 


efficient legislation that can be devised by this Con- | 


gress will be introduced and adopted to guard 
against the possibility of such a result happening. 

[ permit myself to hope that both of these 
measures are measures of the character I have de- 
scribed, and in the absence of other and better 


ones I accept them as indispensable to the suc- | 


cess of the national cause, and I believe that they 
will meet and satisfy the public demands. 


The features in which this bill differs principally | 


from that of the Thirty-Seventh Congress are the 
increase in the volume of the taxes on each and 
every article, with increased care in the construc- 
tion of the machinery of collection. To these 


are added some new s@urces of taxation which it | 


is believed will increase very considerably the 
public income. 


A tax on the sales of gold, occupying, as gold | 
does, so important a relation to the prices of the 


commodities in which men deal which are neces- 
sary to the Government, and also to the prices of 
the necessaries of life, | regard as a highly im- 
portant measure. It is without doubt the interest 
of the trading classes, and particularly of those 
whoare speculating largely, to maintain andeven 
advance the price of gold. ‘This trade for all other 
purposes than the customs, the demand for ex- 
port, and the legitimate moneyed demands which 
grow outof men’s fears, ought not to be permitted 


} 


to be found better fitted to our national necessi- 
ties, and greater facilities at hand to meet the na- 
tional requirements. Steam and electricity have 
revolutionized the trade of the world. <A diffu- 
sion of intelligence and great industrial succesa 
have placed the American people upon an emi- 
nence where no other nation has ever stood. They 
can see and appreciate the errors of the past, and 
point out with great distinctness the way to avoid 


| them. The clearing-houses in the seaboard cities 


are furnishing the evidences of the capital and 
credit daily necessary for the transactions of the 
people. We begin to discover the magnitude of 
the business conducted by the buyer and the seller 


| each day of the year, 


The returns of the NewYork clearing-house 
show that fora period of many years previous to 
the waracapital and credit of from twenty-two to 
twenty-three million dollars was necessary to the 
daily traffic of that city, or from one hundred and 
twenty-five million to one hundred and thirty mil- 
lion dollars per week! For the past year these 
figures have been constantly increasing as prices 
advanced until they now amount to $115,000,000 
daily, or nearly $700,000,000 per week! 

Does this not suggest a metliod of taxation by 
which a small percentage, almost inappre eciable 
in size, would result in an aggregate sum of such 
magnitude as to cause the abrogation of every 
other species of tax? Would not such a tax fall 
equally upon all classes of our fellow-citizens 
just in proportion to their business, and should 
we not pay to the Government a fair considera- 
tion for the privileges of the traffic which 1 thus 
secures? 

In atime of war, however, when every moment 
of each day is important to the national cause, 
nothing, | admit, would seem to justify the intro- 
duction of an experimental policy in matters of 
so much magnitude as the national finances ora 
system of taxation. Whatexperience has shown 
to be effective, wisdom would counsel us to avatl 
of. If the policy of England under the guidance 
of able statesmen in a time of war lias carried 
her triumphantly through the struggle, it is the 
interest as well as the duty of the United States 
to profit by the knowledge, and take advantage of 
her experience. While seizing and profiting by 
the strong points of her mon y raising policy, we 
should indeed be unwise if we did not manage to 
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avoid the many difficulties which she encountered 
in the course ofher long years of experiment. My 
effort has been to show that this country possessed 
taxable resources and tax-paying power fully 


equal to that of the United Kingdom, and that if 


the United Kingdom has been able to sustain a 
debt, fully equal in magnitude to what our own is 
likely to be, for a period of sixty years and up- 
wards, and at the same time grow every year 
in wealth and in population, until her system of 
taxation has ceased to be «a source of complaint, 
we certainly can accomplish the same results and 
be in the enjoyment of yearly successes of a like 
advantageous character. 

In 1816, one year after the treaty of Paris, 
when the debt of Great Britain had attained its 
maximum, her population was 19,000,000. In 
1864 the population of the United States, exclu- 
ive of the States in rebellion, was 25,000,000. In 
the sanie year the total value of the property of the 
United Kingdom was estimated at $10,450,000,000 
nd of the United States in 1864 $13,395 000,000. 
‘he annual products of the former amounted to 
$1,667,000,000; those of the United States to 
$3,500,000,000. This comparison gives us the 
advantage of thirty percent. in population,twenty- 
eight in property, and one hundred and ten per 
cent. in annual products, 

In twenty-two years ofthe war England collected 
and expended no less than $5,500,000,000 deri ved 
from taxation, 
the United States, the policy of borrowing exclu- 
sively, lier debt would have been $8,500,000,000, 
or full five times greater than ours. To make the 
case still plainer, 1 quote from a very able pam- 


If she had pursued the policy of 


phictof Dr. William Elder, published in 1863, the | 


paragraph devoted to this branch of the subject: 


“There is, indeed, a general impression that the debt of 
England, meaning its maximum amountin 1816, § was forty 
years in growing,’ while ours is the growth of two years 
only, and that already itis relatively as large as theirs. But 
the fuct is that England added $3,118,000,000 to her debtin 
the twenty-two years of her great French wars, aud ex 
pended, besides, no less than $5,471,000,000 derived from 
taxation, while the war expenditure of our two years is all 
in the form of debt, except the sum of $17,000,000 derived 
from taxation and other ordinary sources of revenue be 
yond the ordinary peace expenditure of the country. In 
Jair comparison, therefore, the Government account should 
be charg 
$899 ,090,000, making $916,000,000 ; and England’s account, 
in correspondence tor her twenty-two years would be her 
increase of debt, and $5,471,000,000 of taxes, amounting 
together to $6,004,000,000, or more than nine limes the equal 


d with this $17,000,000 in addition to its loans of 


ard ever before known, is utterly incomprehen- 
sible. What is still more incomprehensible is, 


LOBE. 


| 


. . . . j 
that standing upon the gilded summit of this vast 


structure of extravagance and speculation, and 
looking upon the outstretched plains of our limit- 
less power as a nation, men still persist in gam- 
bling on their own fears. 

Sir, permit me to show to this House, and so 
to the merciless gamblers of the great city of New 
York, who sound the key-note to the speculators 
of the interior, the difference between their con- 
duct and the conduct of the English people ina 
time so precisely similar. Gold, regarded as the 
standard by which price is to be measured, and 
which has been held in this country and continues 
to be held at from seventy to ninety per cent. pre- 


| mium for paper, remained in the English markets 


| cent. for only three years after 1811. 


at only a fraction above par for some years after 
the war broke out. It rose above twenty-five per 
In two of 
these three years it reached thirty percent. For one 


| year and one quarter of that time, it touched thirty- 


| a quarter per cent. 


j : . | 
of ours. Of the total revenue of the period our Treasury 


derived but fourteen and one third per cent. from taxation. 


England’s exchequer drew sixty-three per cent. of bers | 


from that source. If the British loans had borne the pro- 
portion of Ours to reecipts from ordinary sources, her debt 


in 1816, without the current interest added, would have | 


stood at #10,560,000,000 instead of $4,300,000,000; and if 


our debt had been kept down by a system of taxation 
equivalent to hers, instead of footing up $967,000,000, it 
would have stood on the Ist of May last at $980,000,000, 
lees the aecruing interest on the surplus of £587,000,000. 
This should be remembered whenever a comparison of the 
growiih and the amount of our present debt with that of 
England is instituted. 

So far as the national resources and our relative ability 
to meet our debt are concerned, these $587,000,000 are te 
be regarded as undrawn revenue in the pockets of the peo 
ple. This amount subtracted, along with $10,000,000 of 
current interest upon the sum, would leave our debt, old 
and new, at £427,000,000, 

‘Nor is this view of the ease either illogical or unpracti 
cal; onthe contrary, itis far below the true statement of 
our advantage, for it suill leaves us fresh, untaxed, unex 
hbausted, and almost untouched, while Engiand was in the 
condition of a people taxed for twenty-two successive 
years, to the average amount of £248,000,000 a year, with 
an interest account rising, steadily and rapidiy, from 
$47,200,000 at the beginning, tu $161,250,000 at the end of 
the term. Moreover, be it remembered, that in 1816 the 
population of Great Britain was but 19,300,000, the total 
vaine of their property 310,450,000,000, and their annual 
products worth but $1,067,000,000; While the population 
ofthe loyal States, in 1863, is 24,000,000, th 
properiy, atthe market rau . : 
thetr products of the current year worth $3,590,000,000 ; 
giving us the present advantage of thirty per cent. in popu 
Jation, twenty-eight per cent. in property, and one hundred 
aml ten per cent. of annual products, 

rr 








vaiue of thei 


1860, S13. 0V.000, and 





he just parallel in the statement of the respective 
debt accounts of the two nations would be: England bor 

rowed, for twenty-two running years, an average of 
150,000,000 a year; we, for two years, §185,000,000 per 
annum, (an equal ratinot taxation being deducted from the 
actual loans.) with adifference of wealth and resources in 
our thvor more than equal to the difference against usin the 
amounts tus estimated.”’ 


Sir, these facts and figures are official, and why 
they have failed to influence the action of the capi- 
talisi and the speculaterinasound direction—why, 
in the face of such faets, the country should have 
rushed frantically into the wildest games of haz- 


six percent.; and only fora period of five months 
of that time, namely, from November, 1812, to 
March, 1813, did it rise as high as forty-one and 
Contrast this with the prices 
ranging from seventy-one and a half to eighty- 
seven per cent. in the United States. Make the 
contrast bearing in mind the thirty per cent. more 
population in the United States than in Great Brit- 
ain, thirty per cent. more products and one hun- 
dred and ten per cent. more annual accumulation 
of wealth; and bearing in mind our boundless 
future, based upon those principles of civil liberty, 
that under the divine will have constituted this 
nation—a nation destined to cover this continent 
—to be numbered by hundreds of millions of popu- 
lation, braced and banded together by the broad- 
est and most extensively diffused intelligertce, by 
the widest and most comprehensive industry, by 
a policy of limitless internal improvement, the 
whole forged and welded into a consolidated na- 


tionality, regulated by the sovereign will of the || 


people. 

Mr. Chairman, the country is in a blaze of 
speculative excitement unknown for its mag- 
nitude in the history of the world. Various rea- 
sons are assigned for its formidable and rapid 
growth. Ido not propose to enumerate them, 
cr attempt the refutation of the theories which 


| are daily and hourly offered and discussed. I 
| respectfully tender my own opinion to the con- 


sideration of the House, bearing as it doesdirectly 
upon the subject-matter of this bill. Under the 
apprehensions that have been generated by the 
enemies of the country, both at home and abroad, 
and the absence of direct taxation, the common 
impulse has been to get rid of the currency of the 
country. Thus every man and woman in the 
nation seeks to own something that cannot perish. 
The manufacturer buys and fills his factory with 


| the raw material; the merchant his warerooms 


with the merchandise with which he is familiar; 
the capitalist his trunk with bonds, mortgages, 
and stocks; while the speculator, watching the 
advancing tendency of al! kinds of securities, uses 
his credit to its utmost tension, trades to the ex- 
tent of millions in local stocks, securities, and 
commoditres of the country. The rapid fortunes 
which have been made by the bold pioneers in 
this great game of hazard has stimulated the 
cupidity of the wholecommunity. But few men 
are, to-day, disinterested spectators of this won- 
derful mania. Prices have steadily and rapidly 
advanced for more than two and a half years. 

It is impossible for this state of things to con- 
tinue without ruin to the people and destruction 
to the Government. Thisfact is so transparent 
that it needs no argument to prove it. The ad- 
vance in the prices of the necessaries of life must 
be arrested; alimitation must be fixed to the pub- 
lic expenditure; and this can only be done by 


| diminishing the volume of currency and checking 


further expansion, This tax bill,in my opinion, 
should be passed at an early day. The country 
cannot afford to hear it discussed in its multifari- 
ous details for any length of time. It requires 
the law, and the relief it will give. It also requires, 
and, in my opinion, should demand of Congress a 
reduction of the volume of Governmentcuarrency. 
When this House shall have passed the tax and 
tariff bills, the gold bill, or the bill to prevent 
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these measures one limiting the circyula: : 
paper money to the issues of the mation i 
by the imposition of a tax upon local Rane “anks 
circulation, I believe in my soul that this C, . 
gress will have deserved and will r ceive the | r 

| ings of the people of the United States a: a 
world. ne Of the 


Mr. FERNANDO WOOD. Mr. Chai 7 
the bill under consideration is one of the as 
vortant ever submitted for the action of Co; ae 
t proposes to raise by taxation on the | gles 
| nual revenue of from two hundred and {if yt st] 

hundred million dollars. Itis legitimat ee 
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| the examination ofa proposition of this cha a 
| to the causes which have produced the neces: ity for 
| enc on } en ae. . s ‘Or 
| such ameasure. Ido notde ny that the Gov: rnment 


wants money, that it is embarrassed, that jt je ;, 
| a critical financial condition, and that with oo 
sort to some means of positive incom: 
borrowing, it will find itself involved in uit rbant 
ruptcy and ruin. Therefore, sir, while [ adyait 
the necessity for relief, | cannot shut my « on 
the causes of this necessity. Itis not altogether ;, 
consequence of the war, nor its great expen ‘ 
| tures. In my judgment, had the Administ, ition 
adhered to the Constitution, and had the » neral 
policy been consistent with justice, economy. jn 
tegrity, and an elevated statesmanship, we sh ‘ ild 
| not have been compelled to the adoption of bills 
like this. Our monetary affairs would have | Se 
p air: ld have been 
in another condition. But it is in thi manave. 
ment of the public finances that the grossest errors 
have been made. This Department, so much laud. 
ed by the partisans and dependents of the Scere. 
tary of the Treasury, has probably contributed 
more toward the defeat of the Union cause than 
any other. Its affairs have been conducted so ; 
not only to have paralyzed the Treasury, but to 
| have rendered the whole banking, comme; 
and trading interest of the country, like itself, con- 
fused, deranged, and unsubstantial. 1 propose 
to prove this assertion. Our national difficulties, 
with the immense resources of the country, need 
not of themselves have produced the presentstat 
of our fiscal affairs. Other nations have had their 
revolutions and wars, and have gone through se- 
vere monetary trials. History abounds with sim- 
ilar instances to our own in this regard. Wars 
doubtless create large expenditures, greater or 


» Without 


) 


’ 


smaller, depending upon their extent and the 
economy with which they are conducted. To 
meet these expenses various expedients have been 
resorted to by different nations. 

These expedients have varied from age to age, 
according to the changing circumstances of 
people and Governments; but the main res 
has always been the same, whatever may ! 
been the device for reaching it, namely, to wy 
| from the toiling millions the wealth that had | 
| produced by their patient industry. If we look 

back through the long vista of contending na- 
tions to the remotest antiquity, we shall find each 
Government exhausting its people alternately by 
taxation and by tampering with the currency. 
The last has ever been the favorite course w 
| oppressive and designing rulers, because its op- 
cration is seductive and certain, even if its results 
are more disastrous than open taxation. During 
more than two thousand years Governments have 
furnished illustrations of every variety of fraud 
which may be practiced upon a people by means 
of the currency, and all of them have reached t! 
| same disastrous end. Our own Government in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century has ap- 
parently imitated all that is bad in all those expe 
dients, and practiced financially the * oldest kind 
of crimes the newest kind of way.’’ The mod 
ern invention of paper money has varied 
mode of depreciating currency only by giving 
a wider and more disastrous scope, and there! 
making more effectual the inevitable ruin which 
itinvolves. From the first introduction of | 
money every nation, including our own, fom 
colonial times to this present unhappy war, as 
been rich in examples of paper schemes In every 
possible shape. The philosopher and the 0d 
servant financier have from all these costly ¢X- 
periments deduced the inexorable principles wh! 
govern financial questions, and these principies 
are, at the present day, well und: rstood and re- 
| ceived as a guide by the statesmen of modern E - 
|rope. The gentleman at the head of our own 


ue 
tie 


f naner 


|, gambling in gold—when it shall have added to 1 finances, “the first Lord” of the American 
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paper 
, irom 
ir, is 
every 
he ove 
ily ex- 
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n pies 
ind re- 
rm Eu- 
r own 


jerican 


a : ad aS - 


-; has, if > may ] judge from his politi- 
Tees ecedents and his p bent acts, known all 
hs and ar acorwed thea all.” He is deaf 

.» the teachings of the past and to that wail 
i which a mighty people, struggling in 
or meshes, already begin to send forth. 

f cities re sound with the ery of workers 


= wn ekly subsistence cludes their paper | 
Wee and the distress of whose families finds 
Wie continual strikes for higher pay. If the 
of property yet finds the hand of the tax- 
c or laid lightly upon him, it is because the 
my pe nt, as yet, choose s rather to increase 
. tof the poor man *s tenement than to dim 
‘he Juster of the jobber’s palace. 


This war, the most gigantic in recorded his- 
y, has thus far been conducted upon credit, 

hat credit has been in the most expensive 
ruinous shape. It is main ly composed of 
rem ble paper money, which | in its Operation 
‘dates the capital that is not consumed. Its 
ating and uncertain value dries up the in- 
ry of a country, inoculates the people witha 
‘of speculation, and the national wealth 


tory, 


and t 
| 


enirit of 


onditure and diminished production. The whole 

of this war may be said to have been met 
y borrowing without taxation, A very few fig- 
-es will show this extraordinary fact. The re- 
sorts of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury 


l 


show the following heads of the revenue and 


expenses for the three fiscal years ending June | 


30, 13864: 





| 
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[t will be observed in this return that - 
amount of debt at the close of the third year i 

4 so large as the amount of money the Secrets ae 
proposes to borrow. ‘This arises from the fact 
iat the Secretary estimated a large amount of 
le appropriations asked for would remain un- 
expended at the close of the term. This, how- 
ever, is lik ely to prove illusory, since alre sady de- 
ciency bills to the amount of over 8100,000,000 
are now before this Congress. The amount of 
det, whether liquidated or not, is likely to be 
fully equal to the difference between the ex xpendi- 
tur 8 ioe the taxes s, or over $2,000,000,000. 

The whole amount of taxes from January I, 
1862, including the sanguine estimates of the Sec- 
retary forthe last halfofthe year, are $319,574,942, 
ran average of $106,528,314 perannum, but little 
more than the e xpe nditures of each of ‘the three 
previ 118 years of peace. It may be said, there- 
fore, that this whole war has been conducte d on 
credit; that $2,090,000,000 have been 
paper promises and nothing by taxes. 


‘hat man must be of a credulous tempera- 
ment who sup 
and 7 


which will succeed this war, when they have been 


es under the double process of great ex- | 





raised by | 


poses that taxes will be imposed | 
paid during the lassitude and exhaustion | 


EUROPEAN EXAMPLES. 

If weturn from this spectacle of debt to the 
nations of the Old Ws rid i we finda — only 
in the wars of th OF rench Revolution. The finan- 
cial operations of the imaiialaalions closely re- 
semble our own, with the exception that they 
were more wisely conducted. Alison, in the 
History of Europe, p 313, volume 1, remarks: 

* Cambon, the Minister of Finance, soon after the fall 
of Robespierre, made an important and astonishing revela 
tion of the length to which the emission of assignats had 


been carried under the reign of terror. The national ex 
penses had exceeded 300,000,000 francs, or about 12,000,000 
per month; the receipts of the treasury during the disor 


der which prevailed never exceeded the fourth part of that 

suin, and there was no mode of supplying the deficiency 

but an incessant issue of papermoney. ‘Che quantity in cir 

culation at the jall of Robespierre, amounted t06,400,000,000 | 
franes, or £300,000,000 sterling. But this ast 
sue of paper could not continue without introducing ato 
tal confusion of property of every sort. All persons em 
ployed by the Government, both in the civil and military 
departments, were paid in the papercurrency at par, but 
as it fell rapidly, from the enormous quantity in circula 
tion, to atenth part, and soon to a twentieth of its real 
value, the pay received was merely nominal, and though 
in the receipt of largest apparent incomes, Were in want of 
the common necessa 


onishing is 


ies of life.”’ 
Now, sir, how do these facts compare with our 
presentexpenses? The expenditures of France 


in the great struggle for her regeneration were 
$60,000,000 per month, or $720,000,000 per an- 
num, Our expenses for three years average one 


tenth more than that sum.. France raised one 
fourth of it by taxation, we raise one tenth. 
France ruined itself with §1,500,000,000 of paper; 
our issues unprovided for by taxation already 
exceed that sum. The great re volution of the 
French people against the Bourbons and despotic 
government failed entirely In consequence of the 
financial errors of the revolutionary government 
and the incapacity of the Directory. This is an 
example that this country has now before it. 
Revolutionary France, exhausted by the opera- 
tion of paper money, fell into the hands of a suc- 
cessful soldie ry, W hose great ec: 
fined to the field of batile : i rom that France, so 
exhausted by the paper-inoney men that the y could 
no longer uphold the sovereignty of the pe ople, 
Napoleon extracted the means to make fifteen 
years’ war and conquer Europe. Under fifteen 
years of the empire the expenses of France were 
$1,530,000,000; that is to say, less than those of 
the last two years of our Government. In that 
time the troops of France visited évery capital in 
Europe,and the French emperor became the mas- 
ter of the Continent. Now, sir, that $1,530,000 ,000 
was raised entirely by taxation and a judicious 
management of the publi ¢ property. Frauke at 
that time embraced Belgium, Luxemburg, Pied- 
mont,and Savoy,or one hundred and sixteen de- 
partments, or thirty more than at present. ‘The 
taxes mentioned were levied upon and paid by 
the present eighty-six departments. ‘The result 
of this system of finance was that the annual 
charge upon the pub lic debt in 1797, the year Vi 
of the re pub lic, was 532, 50 O00: 
1814 the annu: it charge was 8: 36,000,000. An ad- 
dition of #4 000,000 per annum to the interest on 
the pub lic debt had been the result of fifteen years 


pac ity was not con- 





at the close of 


of conquest , during which the French eagles had 
massed from Lisbon to Moscow, facie Berlin to 
Vauter. It may be replied that France levied con- 
tributions. Such w ras the case in the last six years 


of the empire, when the emperor sustained a 
million me n in arms against Europe banded to- 
gether by the sul top: of England. These are 
theexact figures for the contributions levied from 


January J, 1808, t 
(L. Wolewskie.) 

The great antagonist of France 
years was England. That powerful nation, un- 
touched herself by a hostile force, furnished 
the means by whi h coalition after coalition was 
formed in Europe to oppose the resistless march 
of the French legions. The system of England 
was different from that of the French Revolution, 
and was not similar to that of the empire. It 
mingled paper money with debt, and witha round 

system of taxation, and succeeded for the time, not 
by means of its excellence, but by reason ofa sort 
of miracle. The tales of the Arabian Nights de- 
scribe an individual in sore tribulation, who dis- 
covered upon the beach a casket, on opening 
which there issued forth a vapor, which, ascend- 


) April 1, 1814, $109,837,241. 


in those long 


neglected during its excitementand seeming pros- | ing and dilating, took gradually the fourm of a 


perity, 


| mighty genii, who, in gratitude for his release, 
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beeame the all-powerful slave of his liberator. 
That tale was realized at about the date of the 
French Revolution. James Watt discovered the 
casket, and there issued forth a vapor which 
gradually filled England with tireless slaves that 
did the work, it is estimated , of sixty million men, 
Arkwright discovered anoth: 

ning-jenny; 
power-loom; 





‘r worker in the spin- 
and Cartwright still another in the 
to which our own Whitne y con- 


tributed the cotton-gin, which was to fe { th 12 
mighty workers with raw material Nun mb ; 
other agents of produc tion sprang into lif In 


short, the age of machinery succee 
hand labor. England, secluded from war in her 
island home, possessing a powerful fleet that 
commanded the ocean, as Napoleon ruled the land, 
ae olized the markets of the world for the sale 
of the goods which her new productive power 
create a She thus held an exhaustless fund of 
wealth, which enabled her to feed and prolong the 
war. Sir Archibald Alison, in the History of 
Europe, admits that Watt and Arkwright con- 
quered Napoleon. Theexpenditures of England 
during those years were as follows, per Mar- 
shall’s tables, namely: 

Revenue from taxes, 1793 to 1816 -- $4,910,803 489 


Net loans, 1793 to 1816.............- ececee 2! (Ki 460 
Expenses twenty four years.............6. $6,997 S69 809 
Expenses per annum..........ee08- eéveee . & 2,400 


The English began the war on ert dit. Up to 
1797, the year of bank suspension, they did not 
impose war taxes. In Marshall, table 11, we 
have this account: 


‘During the first five years of the war no inerease of 


taxation took place. The operation of the warduring that 
period was mainly sustained on creditand isstcs of paper; 
a large portion of the supplies for the navy were obia 1 
by bills at ninety days date, bearing interest rt , in 
the first instances, operated as an enlargement ol the cir 

culating medium, and thereby tended toenhance the money 
price of commodities, and reconcile a great portion ob the 
producers to the war. These bills, also Jit w that di 
the basis of those money fortunes which have ted t | 

creation of a new class or order of socicty in England, 


namely, a money oligarchy.” 


This certainly isa description of our own fluan- 
cial commencement. ‘The minister of the day, 
Mr. Pitt, was soon convinced that this plan must 
come to an end; accordingly the Government 
ceased its issue of paper, but in 1797 pet ed 
the bank to suspend, or, in legal phrase, resivicted 
the bank from paying specie until six months af 
ter peace shall bedeclared. The taxes grew year 
by year from £17,000,000 in 1796 to £72,0900,000 


in 1815. The loans of the Government were sub- 
ordinate to the export trade of the country as the 
vast machine power came into play. 3 | 


merchandise found increasing : 
world, and at paper prices. ‘The 
Government a lh depreciated and cnused 
prices to rise, but her joreign customers were 
compelled to pay thos e prices, because ¢ , rmo- 
nopoly through her command oi the ocean. Tie 
amount of exports from 1797 to 18 a 


554,185, exceeding the imports by £350,000,000, 
or $1,701,000,000. How was this lare: im ace 
counted for? It was thus: English agents in all 
parts of the world drew on the Government at 
London for supplies of army and navy subsidies, 
secret service, &c. The bills were annually 
funded. The bullion committee o 1st] ate the 
bills so drawn in 1795 at £11,040,236. The loans 


contracted in that year were d 2.9 7,451, that is 
the bills were funded. Thus the amount of money 
actually borrowed b y the English Government 
consisted in very little more than the extraordi- 
nary profits on her foreign trade, caused by the 
joint influence of her newly-invented machinery, 
the cessation of manufacturing industry in Europe, 
the absence of it in the United States, and the su- 
preme command of the ocean by the British fleets. 


Those profits were funded in perpetual annuities. 
if that funding had not taken place, had England 
continued at peace, the large capital so act unmu- 
lated would have been applied necessarily to the 
employment of the people at better wages ind 
have produced a more general distribution of 


wealth. Instead of that, however, it was¢ X pie nd- 
ed in war, and the stock created fo 

held by non- ro an ** oligar« hy’? fi rwhom 
the million has, during fifty years, hopelessly 
toile d. Those re Ople ; bave paid sin i8l3, 


$7,000,000,000 in taxes for interes 
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minishing the debt one dollar. During the war 
the property or income tax yielded, per annum, | 
£15,000,000, and was repealed with the return of 

peace, when reliance was had altogether upon 

indirect taxes until the reform under Sir Robert 

Peel in 1842, A return to the property tax was 

then made as less injurious to the industrial in- 

terests of the nation than indirect taxes. We 

have here three examples, that of revolutionary 

France, ruined by paper money, that of the great 

success of the cash system by Napoleon, and that 

of a mixed system in England which gave tem- 

porary success at the cost of future distress. 


OUR REVOLUTIONARY EXAMPLE. | 


Having glanced at these modes of meeting great | 
national difficulties adopted abroad, we return to 
our own great struggle when the thirteen colo- 
nies banded together to repel a common aggress- 


or. The expenses of the seven years’ struggle 
were never exactly ascertained, but were approx- 
imated by Nourse, the Register of the Treasury 
in 1790, at $135,193,103, of which one half was 
raised by taxes levied and collected during the 
war. ‘The residue remained a debt due from the 
States in their collective capacities after the war. 
‘The payments from the Treasury were made in 
Continental paper. The first issues were made 
in 1776, and retained their value nearly through 
the year 1777, but in 1780 ceased to be of any 
value. ‘The ratio of depreciation is seen ina table 
prepared and presented to Congress by Gene ral 
Washington in 1783 in settlement of his accounts. 


At the close of 1777 the money was 75 cents per 
dollar; at the close of 1778, 15 cents per dollar; 
in 1779, 3 cents per dollar; in 1780, 24 cents. The | 
whole amount of the emissions was $357,476,541. 
The ruin of this currency left the country In a 
deplorable condition. The interest on the public 
debt was not paid because the States would not 
respond to the requisitions for that purpose, and 
public credit was gone. ‘The debt sold for ten 
cents on the dollar. The collection of private | 
debts was suspended, and private credit nearly 
ceased toexist. With the peace a flood of goods 
arrived to carry off the coin, and taxes were not 
to be collected. Many of the States had recourse 
again to paper money and legal-tender laws, and 
in Massachusetts open insurrection burst forth, 


All these evils were cured as if by magic whena 
Government ** based on the consent of the gov- 
erned’’ was formed from a union of the States 
that conferred on the Federal Government the 
right to collect duties on-imports for the purpose 
of revenue, withlield from it the rightagain to issue 
paper money, and prohibited the States from mak- | 
ing anything a legal tender but gold and silver. 

The customs at once gave the means of paying 
the interest on the debt, restored value to all out- 
standing obligations, removed the necessity for 
taxes and State requisitions, and put in motion 
the wheels of commerce that soon supplied the 
country with coin. 


THE PRESENT FISCAL MANAGEMENT. 


From that time to the advent of the present Ad- 
ministration, the customs duties had supplied all 
the wants of the Government. The reports of the | 
Treasury Department show the expenditures of 
the Government from March 4, 1789, to July 1, 
1861, to have been $1,453,790,786; received from 
customs $1,575,152,579. Inother words, the cus- 
toms revenues had exceeded the whole expend- | 
itures of the Government by $121,361,793. 
There has been received from lands $175,817,961, 
and from other sources $95,305,322, making | 
$392,485,076, which sum has been applied to the | 
payment of the revolutionary debt, the expenses 
of the war of 1812, the Florida war, the Mexican 
war, including the purchase of California, the 
Mormon war, the purchase of two empires—Lovu- || 
isiana and Florida—and the indemnity to Texas, | 
besides building the national Capitol, the cus- | 
tom-houses, light-houses, navy-yards, arsenals, 
founderies, &c., and filling them with millions of 
dollars’ worth of the materials of war. Such was | 
the operation of the customs duties down to the 
induction of Mr. Chase into the Treasury De- 
partment. The expenses of three years of his 
administration may be stated thus: Mr. Chase’s 
three years $2,385,283,655; twenty-four Secreta- | 
ries, seventy-two years, $],453,790,786. 

Thus, under Mr. Chase there has been ex- 
pended nearly seventy per cent. more than by his || 
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twenty-four predecessors in the previous seventy- 
two years, including the revolutionary debt and 
pe nsions; and ne arly the whole of this vast ex- 
penditure of Mr. Chase exists in the shape of a 
floatingdebt. Itis really a floating debt, because 
no system of finance whatever has been devised 
to meet the interest or ultimately to liquidate it. 


No attempt whatever has been made to place this | 


enormous debt on a solid basts. The utmost in- 
genuity of the Secretary has been exhausted in 


devising different forms of promises by which the || 


floating paper may be multiplied, but in no case | 


whatever has he projected a permanent system 


of finance by which the fall of this swelling ava- 


lanche may be averted. The utmost extent to 
which he has gone in this direction isin his last re- 
port, page 9, ** to urge on Congress efficient meas- 
ures for increase of revenue,’’ and on page 10 to 


concur with some recommendations of the Com- | 


missioner of Internal Revenue for an increase of 
tax on bank notes, spirits, tobacco, and cotton. 
This is the whole. ‘The Secretary is very fruit- 


fuland profuse in suggestions as to putting out | 
| paper, but has no fertility of invention when the | 


question is of payment. The honorable Secretary 
also, on page 2 of his annual report, takes credit 


to himself for the gratifying fact that the receipts | 
from all sources, except internal revenue, exceed 


the estimates. Now as the internal revenue was 


estimated at one half the whole, and that was de- | 


ficient sixty per cent., it is difficult to see the 
matter for congratulation. Let us look at the 
figures as contaimed in the report, page 3: 











Estimated. Actual. 
CustOMS.....6eeeees eee + 68,041,736 59 $69,059,642 40 
LANdS......ccceee veveces 88,724 16 167,617 17 
Miscellaneous .......0006- 2,244,316 32 3,046,615 35 
DITCE TRE i ccs cscc-cesee LLG TIT 1,485,103 61 
Internal revenue......... 85,456.303 73 37,640,787 95 
Balance from Jastyear.... 13,043,546 81 13,043,546 81 
oncincigasts poeelienegem 1} 
Total receipts.........180,495,345 60 124,443,813 29 | 





Now, sir, the first item here is customs, and the 
Secretary takes credit that it exceeded his esti- 
mates $1,017,905 81. What is the fact? If we 
turn to page 37 of the same report, we find these 
items: 


Expenses of collecting customs........... - $3,238,936 67 


Repayment to importers, excess of duties... 
Debentures on drawbacks........ 1,026,135 58 
eseees $6,527,842 94 
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This sum being deducted from the total of 
duties the Treasury will-have realized actually 
$61,699,292, or $6,342,444 less than the estimates. 
But the pretense may be set up that the estimate 
was gross revenue. Such a pretense is not valid, 
because any amount may be taken and repayment 


made. Moreover, the expenses and repayments 


this year exceeded those of the last $1,795,461, 


which more than absorbs the increase in revenue 


for which the Secretary takes credit. The next 
item is land revenues, total amount $167,617, 
for which the Secretary takes great credit. Sir, 
he charges for collecting that amount, on page 37, 
$111,254 06; for surveys of the land, $114,298 81; 
tor special counsel fees, $24,203 90; for repay- 
ments of land sold, $12,947 38; for indemnity for 
swamp lands sold to individuals, $37,189 78; mak- 


ing a total of $299,893 99 spent to obtain $166,617. | 


Certainly nota very profitable operation. Weare 
then told that the direct tax fell short $10,135,614, 
or ninety per cent.; that the internal revenue fell 
short $47,815,516, nearly sixty percent. Weare 


then carefully told—page 3—that this careless es- || 
timate was by ‘fa very competent gentleman}”’ 


which means clearly not by the Secretary him- 
self. ‘I'he result is, that instead of $180,000,000, 


| the Secretary realized but $116,783,069. Every 


item in the Secretary’s estumates fell largely short. 
It will be observed that the Secretary includes in 
his ** receipts’’ $13,043,546 81 balance from last 
year. That was undoubtedly a sum of money 
to be used, but was nota * receipt’’ of the cur- 


rent year; notwithstanding which, we have the | 


following on page 4: 

** From the actual expenditure, $714,709,971, there must 
be deducted the actual receipts, $124,443,313, in order to 
show the amount derived from loans, $590,266 ,682.” 

Now, this sum of $124,443,313 includes the 
$13,043,546 81 on hand atthe beginning of the 


| year, and of which there remained on hand at the 


2,262,770 69 | 


| to the payment of the interest on the public debt 


R 


|| that amount, a sum equal to the whole 


|| diously evaded. The most sanguine 


| obtain the means tor nearly the whole of the extr 
| expenditures by loan, and thus avoid the ne 
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by the Secretary, and his calculation js Wrone b 
f . ’ ~ &Xpendi. 
ture of Washington s Administration. lt would 
be tedious to pursue these errors through th 

E : L > te ¥ 3! ‘ne 
whole report. Enough has been said to show 
slip-shod manner in which the mere det 


tailso 
national finances have been treated. 
The great question of taxation has b 


the 


fthe 


een sty. 
. esluimate 
have been made to keep upa promise of reveny a 
while the substance has been avoided. hay 
rience has shown that the estimates of the D, a 
ment are enurely unreliable, and on page 10 th 
~ ee 1 . . 5 4 ue 
Seerctary states it was not his policy to tax: 
‘It was not important, so long as it seemed high}, 
able that the war would speedily be brought to ; ne 
close, that the revenue should exceed the stul 


. : ordi uy 
penses and interest. On the contrary, it seemed . 


prob. 
isu 


Wisest to 


ordinary 
! ; ! Cessity of any 
considerable increase of the burdens of the peopl at 1 time 
when the sudden outbreak of flagitious rebeljion hag a 
ranged their business and temporarily diminished ti, i va 
comes.”’ > 2 ° * * * * * 

“ But receipts disappointed expectation, and it soon 
came obvious that a much larger proportion of the m 
needed for the fiscal year 1862 than the principle a 
would allow must be derived trom loans.’ 


be. 


ins 


opted 


Thus the plan was to emit paper at a time 
when the enthusiasm of the people was fy! y 


| aroused, when their wealth was untouched, and 


when their ability and will to pay taxes were al. 


| most boundless. Congress had, however, passed 
|a tax of $20,000,000 on real estate, but havine 
g 


enacted the internal revenue act concocted by the 


| honorable Secretary’s ‘* very competent gentle. 


man.”? He informs us, page 11: 


‘Tn that report, (December, 1862,) therefore, and in hig 
subsequent communications to proper committees, 
Secretary suggested no taxation, but confined his recom. 
mendations to other measures for the improvement of the 
public credit, among which those relating to loans and to 


the 


| the uniformity of currency held the foremost place.” 


The meaning of which is that the Seer tary 
having embarked in the paper-money system was 
determined to follow it out; accordingly the real 


| estate tax was repealed, and the internal revenue 
| tax so modified as to be profitless. The customs 
| that had been in the original loan bill of July, 


1861, pledged to the payment of the loan then 
authorized, and which pledge had been stricken 
out in the Senate, were again appropriated, first, 
*» 
and, second, to a sinking fund of one per cent. 
per annum on the entire debt. This sinking 
fund has virtually been repealed in order to sell 
the gold in aid of speculators for a fall, which 
has, however, produced a counter effect; and 


| there willremain only the customs taxes, receiy- 


able in gold, appropriated to the payment of the 
interest on the public debt. This debt now out- 
standing in various forms of paper is of three 
classes: first, that of which the interest is pay- 
able in coin; second, thatof which the interest 1s 
payable in paper; and third, that which bears no 
interest. ‘The amounts under these heads were 
as follows, February 1, by an official report which 
has been published: 


First class, interest in COIN. ......ceeeee ees GiHdGT9 214 


Second class, interest in paper........++++++ 221.87 yh 
487,971,613 


Third class, no interest.........- 


ee tee e ewe 
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There is, in addition to this, $350,000,000 of 


| interest-bearing currency being issued, and, as we 


have seen from the estimates of the Secretary, the 
expenditures are $3,000,000 per day. The debt 
at the end of the current year, in any event, will 
be at least $2,500,000,000. If that debt is ever 
paid at all it must be by funding the whole of it 
in a stock, the interest payable in gold, in which 
case the annual interest will be $150,000,000. 
The old peace expenditures of the Government 
were $83,000,000 with an Army of twelve thou- 
sand men and an insignificant Navy. The whole 
expenditures will never again be under $200,000, 
000, and with the interest on the debt, $450,000,- 
000, to which add one per cent. for a sinking fund, 
and the amount is $475,000,000. In the last tea 
years the average of customs duties has not been 
over $50,000,000 per annum, There remains, 
then, $425,000,000 per.annum, which Is to be X- 
tracted entirely by taxes from a war-exhausted 


|| people. This immense amount is to be paid in 


specie at the rate of two dollars for one received 


close $5,327,044. This last sum is wholly ignored i by the Government. Up to this moment there 
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-p been really no steps taken toward obtaining | 
na pernicious system of paper money has | 
P the only resource. The Secretary has, in- || 
ey pevotiated a large amount of six per cent. | 


Jeed, ne ; , 
neks, ut he has done it only by selling them 
at sixty cents on the dollar. He is paying ten || 


: nt. per annum in gold for every dollar of 
y) value he has received. . 
The Secretary with amazing effrontery informs 
~ neress, in his report to Congress, page 13, that 
h bet isteadily in view moderate interest on loans, 

"| congratulates himself upon his success in 
atrespect. Here is his language: 
ame parliest negotiations were at the highest rates of 


ct 2 


‘The 


interest; for it is a distinguishing characteristic of our 
fit yncial | ; j 

4) was at the lowest ebb in the months which pre- 
wil 


ied its breaking out, has steadily improved in the midst 
dec : " 
the terrible trials it has brought upon the country. The 


nf 
ot 


| 
jistory in this rebellion that the public credit, | 
rst loans were negotiated at seven and thirty hnudredths | 
. | 


nor cent., the NeXt at seven, the next at six; more recently 
‘go sums have been obtained at five and four, and the 
whole of the debt which is represented by United States 
ores and fractional currency bears, of course, no interest.” 

The secession of South Carolina took place De- 
comber 10. Sixty days previously a $10,000,000 
Federal five per cent. stock was negotiated at 
one and a half per cent. premium. When events 
nrogressed, Mr. Chase himself was utterly unable 
a negotiate any loan at any price. The capital- 
ists of New York in April, 1861, offered him 
ninety-three for a six per cent. stock, which he, 

his blindness, refused, and soon after was glad 
to accept eighty-five for the same stock. He then 
appealed to the capitalists for aid. The commit- 
oof the Chamber of Commerce and a committee 
of the associated banks succeeded in negotiating 
for Mr. Chase a loan of $9,000,000 at eighty-four 
nercent. In the mean time, while Mr. Chase was 
lnlessly asking aid from banks, the whole peo- 
e came forward and poured $70,000,000 volun- 
tarily into the Federal Treasury. Every State, 
every county, every town gave its share to sus- 
tain that Government whose credit Mr. Chase 
C 


jarge 





gus was solow. At the close of June Mr. | 

hase, unable to use the credit of the Govern- 
ment, was again dependenton the banks fora tem- 
poraryloan. In July Congress authorized a loan 
of $250,000,000, with which Mr. Chase could do | 
nothing until the associated banks again assem- 
bled and made the loan for him. 

Most true is itthat the fear of the paper money 
injured the public credit. Itis also true that the 
Secretary negotiated no loans except those for 
which the banks give him gold at par, until by 
the use of paper money he had depreciated the 
value of the bonds to sixty per cent. on the dollar, 
when they were apparently sold at par on their 
face, but really at an increasing discount. This 
juggle was performed by paper money. The | 
same paper which cheats the workman outof his | 
wages fills the pockets of the capitalists. It makes 
the poor poorer and the richricher. Itenlists the 
speculator, the jobber, and the plunderer in favor | 
of the war, and they gorge themselves with wealth | 
at the expense of the industrious many. With 
the suspension of the banks forced upon them, 
evidently by the design of the Secretary, the 
money began to depreciate; and it was only when 
that depreciation became very great that the cap- || 
lalists bought it up to convert it into six per || 
cent. gold interest stock. December 1], 1861, the 
Secretary sold to the banks $50,000,000 of twenty- 
year six per cent. stock at eighty-nine per cent., 
or for $44,661,231 in gold, or at seven per cent. 
interest per annum. In February, 1862, Con- 
gress authorized $500,000,000 of six per cent. gold 
Interest stock, into which paper money was to 
have been converted, and the Secretary made || 
every possible effort to negctiate it, but with so 
little success that in February, 1863, after the 
lapse of twelve months only $25,000,000 had 
been sold. There had, however, been issued 
$250,000,000 of paper money which had depre- 
ciated to such an extent that the public were 
alarmed, They had received large quantities of 
this paper for goods, and did not know how to | 
employ it. The Secretary had employed a large 
umber of agents to sell his stock, and these agents 
represented that the stock would be paid, prin- 
Cipal and interest, in coin. They were then en- 
abled to sell $1335,000,000 in the three months end- 
lng July 1, 1863. 

Now, sir, what was the coin value obtained 


for that stock per $50,000,000? The average price 








THE 


of gold was 145in June, in which the largest con- 
versions were made. In April and May the rate 
had been higher. If we take the June average, the 
gold value of the stock was 68.96 per cent.; con- 


| sequently the gold value of $50,000,000 stock was 


$34,480,000. The price of gold fell during the 


| Summer months, and there were comparatively 


few sales of stock. The Government paper did 
not, however, appreciate in respect to the values 
of other commodities for reasons that will shortly 
appear. In September the autumn trade was very 
brisk, and large amounts of goods were sold for 
paper. The bank deposits again increased largely 


| and flowed over into the five-twenty stock of the 


Government. In the months of October and 
November the Secretary sold $100,000,000, for 
which he received $66,000,000 gold value. The 
remainder of the loan was sold in December at 


| sixty-four cents gold value. If we recapitulate 


these sales of stock by the Secretary we find them 
to have been as follows in sums of $50,000,000: 
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Thus, so far from a decreasing rate of interest, 
as claimed by the Secretary, he was enabled to 
sell the stock in no other way than by increasing 
the rate of interest. The lowest rate of interest 
he obtained was from the banks, just before he 
forced them to suspend. Since then the rate has 
gone on constantly to increase. Now, sir, the 
highest rate paid by Great Britain for money was 
in 1804, at five and a half per cent.; $130,000,000 
in round numbers, of athree per cent. stock, was 
sold for $70,000,000 in money, gold being then 


| eight percent. premium. It may be here remarked 


in passing, that this sale of the five-twenty stock 
is a total perversion of the objects for which it 
was created, and which object is sufficiently ex- 
pained in section two of the law of February 
25, 1862, authorizing them: 


“ That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to fund 


| the Treasury notes and floating debt of the United States 


he is authorized,” &c., &e. 


The meaning of this was to “‘ fund”’ the notes; 
that is, to call them in from circulation and de- 
stroy them, giving the holders the six per cent. 


superabundant and pernicious circulation. He 
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other words Government paper is at sixty-five 
per cent. per dolla® which is the price at which 
the Government officers in California are com- 
pe lled to sell the legal-tender money they receive 
for their salaries. If the Secretary was able to 
sel] his stock at five per cent. to-day he would 
realize, gold value, for $50,000,000 $30,000,000, 
on which the gold interest would be $2,500,000, 
or over eight per cent. per annum in gold. The 
present inflation will go on with this object until 
the five-twenty six per cent., recently sold at par, 
shall have touched 120, because thatis the equiv- 
alent of a five per cent, stock at par; that is, when 
the six per cent. stock sells at 120 it gives the 
same interest as a five percent. stock at 100. To 
effect that gold must advance to 180, at which 
price the gold value of the six per cent. five-twen- 
ties at 120 currency will be 66 cents per dollar, 
and the gold value of five per cent. ten-forties at 
par currency will be 55 cents per dollar, at which 
rate the Secretary will be borrowing at nine per 
cent. per annum in gold. I have in these calcu- 


lations assumed that the five-twenties were nego- 


tiable at par for United States notes, which, how- 
ever,isnotthecase. The Secretary’s agents and ” 
their friends have received a commission deducted 
from the proceeds of the loans of three eighths of 
one per cent. for a rate which on the negotiation 
of $470,000,000 amounts to $1,762,500, which 
is the sum of the discount for which the bonds 


| were sold for paper, and very large sums of the 


| stock in payment, thus clearing the market of a | 


has sold all the stock and not a dollar of the notes | 


is **funded.’? The whole amount still floats at 


an increasing depreciation. 


The agents of the Secretary now boast that the 


' . . ** 
| market will soon be in such a condition that they 


can sell the $900,000,000 of ten-forty year stock 


authorized by the act of March 3, 1863, at five 


per cent. interest. Gold‘’is now, say 175, or in 


; 


five-twenties are reported he ld by the speculative 
agents to realize the profit expected from the in- 
flation which is to prepare the market for a five 
per cent. stock at paper par. On $50,000,000 of 
stock so held $10,000,000 of profit may be real- 
ized, in order to juggle the public into the belief 
that they are borrowing cheaper, when, in faet, 
they are paying more. The same agents look 
to a similar commission on the ten-forties en the 
sum authorized. This will amount to $3,375,000. 


THE METALS AS A STANDARD OF VALUE. 


One of the most simple as well as the most 
ancient machines for facilitating commerce and in- 
dustry, is money of itself, yet it has been more 
mystified and made the instrument of more frauds 
upon the people than perhaps any other human 
contrivance. The use of money, and of gold and 
of silver as the material for money, appears from 
all history, sacred and profane, to have been fa- 
miliar to the most ancient nations of the world, 
and yet down to very recent times a system of 
barter trade has been maintained in many coun- 
tries of Europe. It is obvious that as soon as 
mankind by the operations of industry had pro- 
duced a variety of commodities that their desire 
toexchange them with each other manifested itself 
almost simultaneously. To exchange one com- 
modity for another, or several for one, was a la- 
borious and inconvenient system, and mankind 
seems by common consent to have referred all 
articles to one standard of exchange, namely, the 
precious metals. Those metals were eminently 
fitted for the office of a standard, because they are 
compact in form, are less liable to deteriorate than 
some others, and are less liable to fluctuate in sup- 
ply, but the most important of all was the fact 
thatthey are most widely recognized among na- 
tionsas acurrency. ‘This fact impartsto thema 
large partof their value. It is estimated by M, 
Chevalier, and other eminent writers upon the 
subje ct, that the quantity of £ id used as a cur- 
rency by modern nations is 23,308,742 pounds 
weight. Suppose all nations should abandon the 
use of that metal as a currency, what would be 
its value? What would become of the industry 
of California and Australia? But all nations de- 
mand gold for a currency; it is a labor-saving 
machine with which they cannot dispense; con- 
sequently, all the industry of all nations is at the 
service of the possessor of gold. 

When the metals became recognized as a me- 
dium all transactions were for certain quantities 
of pure goldand silver. Itbecame necessary then 
for every man to weigh the gold he received and 
tu be able to test its fineness. The early years 

| of California mining was an illustration of this. 
Every man had his bag of gold dust and his 
scales. The next improvement was coining. This 
is nothing more than to prepare the metals in 
pieces suitable to handle and stamp on them the 
| weight and fineness, so that each man recagnizes 
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the quantity and value as right. It was requisite 
that the highest faith shoulg be reposed in the 
marks affixed to the stamped pieces, and the sol 
power tomake them was conferred upon the Gov- 
ernment. At this point steps in mystification and 
fraud. No Government has ever been honest in 
this respect. All of them have from time to time 
diminished the quantity and quality of the metals, | 
thus defrauding the recipients, leading to uncer- 
tainty in traffic and rise in prices, because if there 
was less metal than was originally stipulated less 
goods would be forthcoming. In the Roman re- 
public the as was the chief coin; it was ony 
one pound weight of pure copper, but was grad- | 
ually reduced to one third 6f that weight. When 
' 


the Roman arms subjugated surrounding nations, 
particularly southern States, gold and silver be- | 
came abundant, and the imperial city concentrated 
the metallic wealth of the world. The relative | 
value of gold to silver was then one to fifteen, or 
one ounce of pure gold was worth fifteen ounces 
of pure silver. With the fall of the Roman em- 
pire Great Britain and the nations of western Eu- 
rope developed their industry and drew to them 
the metals before concentrated at Rome. The in- | 
crease of traffic and industry demanded contin- | 
ually larger supplies of the metals, and the miners | 
did not adequately answer this demand; hence | 
money grew segrce. The crusades had carried | 
off a large portion of whathad circulated, and the 
payment of taxes became very difficult. In Great 
Britain this fact facilitated the emancipation of 
born slaves on the great manors. Each prince 
in succession sold some of his born slaves, down 
to Queen Elizabeth, who finally sold freedom to | 
all the slaves born on her manor. 

During this period of straitened finances tam- 
pering with the currency was a favorite resource. 
At the date of the Conquest a pound in money 
meant a pound weight of pure silver which was 
coined into twenty pieces called shillings. Dur- | 
ing the seven hundred and fifty succeeding years 
the weight of the shilling was reduced until sixty- | 
six were made out of a pound of metal. If this 
reduction had taken place ina lifetime the man | 
who was to receive two hundred shillings instead | 
of getting ten pounds’ weight of silver would have | 
been compelled to take three pounds. Gold 
fared no better. Under Edward III, one ounce 
of gold was coined into twenty-one shillings. 
There were twenty-four successive reductions of | 


the amount of metal in the coin tntil the ounce || 


was coined into seventy-eight shillings. In Scot- | 
land the reduction was to one fortieth of the ori- 

ginal weight; in France to one seventy-second of | 
Its original weight. These Government frauds | 
were all committed for the profit of the Crown | 
exchequer. The weight of coin that came into 
the treasury for perhaps £1,000 was recoined se- 
cretly and paid out for perhaps £1,200. The | 
fraud would be first’ discovered in the foreign 

trade. These were the practices of nations not 


‘he momenta Crown minister could make money 


sity for reducing the intrinsic value of coins or | 
raising their nominal value. This system of | 
making a less quantity of the precious metals 
serve for the same peer that befoPe required 
larger ones operatec 

terest in the country which practiced it, so that 
debased money would not be taken by foreign 
merchants at the same value. Many nations 
went further and substituted copper and adulter- 
ated coins having some intrinsic value but far 
below th 


nominal value. | 
PAPER MONEY. 


only against the creditor in- || 


It is now seven hundred years since the Bank of | 


Venice, originating like most banks in a forced 
Government loan, commenced dealing in bills of 
exchange. A bill of exchange is simply an or- 
der to pay to the holder of it a sum of money in 
the possession of the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed. Before the invention of these bills a 
merchant who sold his goods in one city was 
obliged to transport thence the proceeds in coin 


| to some other city where he wished to make pur- 


| drawn at thirty or sixty days’ sight, to allow || 


chases. The merchant of Venice who sold his 
wares in Genoa, and wished to buy other com- 
modities in Leghorn, was compelled to transport 
thither the gold, the proceeds of his sale in Genoa, 
while at the same time some other merchant was 
making the reverse operation. Naturally, it oc- 
curred to the first to sell to the second an order 
on Genoa for the money; and he bought at the 
same time an order for money in Leghorn. All 
hazardous transportation of money was thus 
saved, 
great impetus to the commerce of the world. The 
bills were usually drawn ata certain number of 
days’ sight. The power of Venice and its bank 
reached vast proportions in 1493. The bank 
never suspended until 1797, when it perished with 
the republic under the blowsof Napoleon, That 
long career of six hundred and twenty-five years 
was due to the fact that the bank never dealt in 
or issued false paper. All the bills that passed 
through it represented actual commodities, and 
were canceled with the proceeds of those com- 
modities. The bill of exchange having once an 
established usage, it received many new applica- 
tions. It was adapted to internal trade, and be- 
came the medium by which much produce was 
purchased and sent to market,’ each bill being 
accompanied by the produce, the sale of which 
was to pay and discharge the bill, which was 
This was also a 


time for the saie of the goods. 


|| vast labor-saving machine, and became the sub- 


stitute for a large amount of money previously 
used in internal trade. 

The next step in this direction was to issue 
paper payable on demand, to circulate as money 
in the purchase of produce. 
and eminently sensible invention when honestly 
administered. Its chief fault is that itis too easily 
abused, and it then becomes in the last degree in- 
jurious. ‘The principle may be briefly illustrated 
thus: a drover about to start on a cattle-buying 
expedition gocs to a bank, draws his bill of ex- 
change payable in New York in sixty days for 
$1,000. He receives the amount in bank notes, 
travels through the country paying out the notes 
in the purchase of cattle. ‘These are then driven 
to the city, where they are sold for money with 
which the sixty-day bill is paid; that bill has 
then done its work and has gone out of existence. 


| Meantime the bank notes received by the farm- 


|ers and graziers have by them been paid into | 
x t acquainted with the use of paper as money. || 





The nextstep was the introduction of paper || 
money without any intrinsic value whatever. | 
This has been the source of the most frightful | 
evils in most countries of Europe. It has given | 
rise to more discussion than most other elements 
of human industry; and this because the public | 
do not recognize the difference between a useful || 
and valuable promise that represents an actual || 
commodity and a promise which represents noth- 
ing but expense. The former is a very useful, \| 
nay, indispensable aid to commerce and industry; 
the latter is the most pernicious fraud that can be 
practiced upon a people. So deep, wide-spread, 
and disastrous are its effects that the utterance of || 
it by Government should be held to be the high- | 
est crime that can be committed against a nation. || 


| functions of paper bills and money. 


| await a new operation. 
| the bill to New York to his creditor, who gets 
| paid at the hands of the drover. 


stores for supplies ofall kinds, which supplies had 


eens been purchased by the storekeepers in 
by a printing press at will, there was no neces- || 


New York for their notes. The storekeepers 
having thus gathered the bank notes, take them 
back to the bank that issued them and received 
for them the drover’s bill of exchange. The 
bank has thus paid out its notes for the bill, and 
has got them back for the bill. The notes hav- 
ing performed their office as money, have retired 
into the bosom of the bank that issued them to 


Thus merchan- 


| dise has been sent to the country for consump- 
| tion, and cattle have been bought up and sent to 


the city in payment by means of these descrip- 
tions of paper, namely, the storekeepers’ notes, 
the drover’s bill, and the bank notes; each and 


all of which were called into existence by the | 


commodities they represented, and all of them 
went out of existence with the consumption of 
those commodities. 

These are the natural and eminently useful 


When skill- 


fully administered, the quantity in circulation rises 
| and falls in exact proportion to the productive in- 
| dustry of the section or country where they are 


used, and always with perfect safety. There can 
be no possible limit fixed to the amount of money 
or paper required. The operations of trade alone 
can indicate it. The statesman or politician or 


This was another | 


The storekeeper sends | 
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writer that undertakes to “ regulate curr, ney” 


| determine the amount required, or to lav i... 
3 . . 1. 4 . A a " 
rules for its guidance, is unmistakably a1 W 

| or fool. If the issuer of paper is skillful ay “win 
est, no security whatever is required ce 

|| neither one nor the other, no ' 





This was a great invention, and gave a | 
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| culation, gold and paper included, of only abou 


| demanded, 


) amount of se, 
will make his operations safe. 
of New England is probably the best in the See 
It is not secured upon any pledge of stocks 
rests on the production of the section gE 
dollar paid out must represent industrial wealth 
because it flies in the currents of trade Beastie « 
Boston where it must be redeemed atsicht. ay Ith 
commodities for which it was issued must be A 7” 
to meet it. The five hundred banks ip th oo 
tion issue $45,000,000 of notes, and these as «, . 
as uttered begin to move to the common on 
where their value is tested by prompt redemp: r 
in specie. The uniformity with the constitu: we 
currency is absolute. 


The Cirey] - “y 


at Sé€c- 


onal 


ig Kvery great city is the 
center of a similar financial system, and thei, ene 


ters are connected by bills of exchange 
level, and the volume of all the circulation ine. 
ulated with perfect accuracy by the foreign ex. 
changes. ? 

When the volume of the national currency is 
too full prices rise. This fact attracts goods from 
abroad and checks the exports of produce, | 
then happens that the increased imports cause q 
demand for specie. This is felt at each business 
center. Exports being less, all well-regulated 
banks issue less notes, because the movement 
produce is diminished. Settlements in specie take 
place, and the metals are exported until the cur. 
rency has reached its proper level. This js ef. 
fected by trade alone. 

The amountof paper currency in Great Britain 
is estimated at £40,000,000 or $200,000,000, of 
which $100,000,000 are legal-tender or Bank of 
England notes, and the whole are based on 
£20),000,000 of gold and silver, of which, on an 
average, £14,500,000 are held by the Bank of 
England, £2,500,000 by the Scotch, and a like 
amount by the Irish banks, making a total of cir- 


ON A Specie 


t 
\ 


of 


ul 
$300,000,000. The issues of the Bank of England 
are limited to £14,000,000. That institution can- 
not exceed thissum. The bank must pay notes 
for specie or specie for notes whenever either is 
It has no control over the amountof 
circulation whatever. The whole is left to the 
action of trade. All the bank can do is to charge 


| more or less interest according to the demand for 
/ money. 


From what has been said it is self-evident that 
legitimate paper money is in no shape capital. 
It is the mere sign that capital is moving to market, 
The volume of this sign will be in exact propor- 
tion to the quantity of capital moving. Now, it 
is equally apparent that if a bank undertakes to 
issue notes for any other purpose than to move 
commodities itcommits a fraud. If, for instance, 


| it had lent the drover $1,000 to speculate in lands 
|| or improve his farm, and he paid out the notes, 
! . 

they would soon return upon the bank for pay- 


ment and it would have nothing to give. It could 
get nothing from the drover until his speculation 
was successfully motured. Meantime the bank 
must pay specie. If it has not the means it fails. 
Its loan to the drover was fictitious. I[t lent him 
a credit which it must meet from capital, because 
the drover’s obligation does not represent capital 
moving to market. 

When a Government undertakes to issue paper 
it represents an expense only. ‘There is no! 
behind it which it represents and which will can 
cel it. A hundred millions in paper notes are 
paid out to troops and creditors. They fill the 
channels of business but represent nothing which 
is to redeem them. They have, so to speak, no 
home. There is nothing to take them back to the 
Treasury, and more are continually issued to 
meet new expenses, 







hing 





The notes will not leave the 
country, because they have not that faculty which 
attaches to the precious metals of being univer 
sally acknowledged as currency. They necess® 
rily depreciate in value from superabundanc 
The over supply of the currency causes prices © 
rise, and the metallic part flows off, without, how: 
ever, effecting a remedy, because the Treasury 
continues to pour forth its flood of paper. 
The law of finance is, however, irresistible; if 
it cannot diminish the volume of the currency °Y 
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in it does it another way, namely, by || aggregate value of the whole at regular intervals, | in the six per cent. stock. The frightful depre- Y 
By”? op ation. This exhibits itself in a rise in | compared with the price at the corresponding pe- || ciation is manifest in taking a single article, aud 
dowr - exactly | roportioned to the quantity of || riod, and the amount of United States notes at we may select iron as one of which thesupply has 
knave toat, so that no amount uttered will in- | the same time, according to thaofficial reports: been less influenced by the war than most others 
d hon. the moneva dollar. Inillustration of this The price of iron in the tables of the Secretary is 7 
is “ee suote two exampk S. On the 26th Feb- SOs = 3 = > = $21, Decemb« r, 1861, At that date he obtained for 
“Urity vy. 1797, the Crown council reé solved that the || 3 Ss 3 s € = & $90,000,000 of six per cent. stock from the banks , 
ulation . service required the bank **to forbear is- | Ca i ee ee ee 944,661,231 in coin, which was then equal to ‘ 
cing any cash 10 payments. ”” An immense ex- || | ee en * =. 2,126,7 i6tonsofpigiron. In December, 1863, the 
eoent resulted. In the midst of the turmoil a Pes ee. Secretary obtained $50,000,000 in paper for the 
- of the London merchants was held, and || | ts ee same amount of stock, and this was worth ouly 
was resolved ‘that we will not refuse to re- || Be oa i Se || 1,190,477 tons of iron. Thus for the same quan- 
PCtly to 7 ye bank notes in payment ofany sum of money tty gD eg | tity of stock for which the people are to pay gold, 
and the - i. paid tous.’? Four thousand names were ee ee ae on me principal and interest, the Secretary obtains about 
there ended, and the Gentleman’s Magazine states | Leal cok ae e | one half the iron. He is paying per aanum in gold 
lal sec. “ r witnessed a more loyal meeting. It was ia son = | = $3,000,000 for the use of 1,190,470 tons of iron, or 
a8 80on . bie temper that the public received the bank 5 $2 50 per ton, whereas he pays $1 41 per ton per 
) Center eepsion. ‘Lhe bank continued to issue its einige aie i . annum for the use of that boughtin I8G1; yet he 
mMption ~ eg and the cireulation rose from £10,000,000 |} o< coolly informs us that he is borrowing at a lower 
utional : £99, 500,000 in 1810, when gold was nine and - _ se _ Re aati | 2 = || rate of interest. This process is progressive with 
1s the one ei@ath premium. In 1813 gold was thirty- TEBE S& 2 BL =e every issue of paper; prices rise, and with that ris 
elr cen- ex and ahalf premium. The circulation of these LL —— Sa ie Taree oe || more paper is required to effect the same oljject. 
A specie rwo periods was as follows: “a lw | Now, sir, it is not a matter of surprise that the 
18 reg. 1810. 1813. ae ee oe ee em aa) Secretary is able to sell a gold stock on such 
ign ex- Bank of England..... oe eee s £22,541 ,000 £24 023,000 || = ey & hes © 25 terms. Every business man is aware that the 
Country NOLES. ..eeeeeee eee 21,374,000 22,342,000 : | = || present prices are fictitious, that they depend only 
ency ig Silver TAKEN. .00+0+ Trae banana “ome ee eee o co | |) upon the quantity of paper afloat, and that th y 
ds from Midh. ccscdean eee veveees £48,415,000 £.50.865.000 ar ee ee a z tn | will sink lower than before when that paper per- 
ice, ft aca — =—_—_— 2. ef 2 Se | & = | | ishes. ‘The man who held astock of goods more 
Cause a Specie value... cece cece & 44,430,848 £37 ,303,0 0 ‘> is o ea ee > a ga : £3 | or less dead at specie prices, sudde nly finds them 
USINess ; wr silly irs a 4 - = sO SF SS | =3 i, converted into pauper money at three or four 
Pulated Thus, with the larger circulation outstanding, & & & ~ es Sse ot we | prices. He puts that mone y into six per cent. 
ment of there was less money afloat. Now, sir, what 1s ee ~ J stock, because he hopes it will be paid in gold, 
Cle take the fact in relation to our Own currency? The These facts concentrated from the Secretary’s and he will have purchased it at sixty cents on a 
the eur. amount of specie estimated in the northern States 7 
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in [861 was $200,000,000. The bank circulation 
was $150,000,000. The specie has now been re- 


placed with $500,000,000 of United States paper, 
and gold is 160. ‘The results are as follows: 











1861. 1864. 

Gpeclesaaseesis oe eee cee +$200.010,000 

I 155,000,000 $169,000,000 
Un 2 469 031.294 
Total circulatlon ..seee eee. $300,000 ,000 $629,031 ,294 
Specie ValUC...+ seeeee vee + G00,000,000 $333,143,900 

The amount of money has undergone but litile 
increase as measured in gold; but as measured 
in the price of other commodities it has not in- 


creased atall. It isa principle of currency, when 
ated, that gold demonetized will rise in price 
less than other commodities, for the reason that 
its greatest value consists in the use of it for cir- 
culation. When Congress, by the law of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, made paper a legal tender, the demand 
for specie as a currency ceased. The cessation 
in demand caused a fall in its value, and it began 
todisappear. Silver has entirely disappeared and 
gone out of the country. Gold has been in de- 
mand for customs, duties, and to some extent for 
hoarding and speculation, and this has retained a 
portion of itin thecountry. This has not, how- 
ever, sufficed to keep gold up to the level of other 
commodities, the demand for which is greater than 
ever, proportioned to the production of them, be- 
cause the Government has taken into its employ 


more than one millionmen who are consumers of | 


goods, munitions, and produce, and of which they 
create nothing. Great numbers of othersare em- 


! 
sil ees 
Pio 


yed in manufacturing articles for the war con- 
sumption that could not be used in time of peace. 
In the paymentof all these the Government pays 
outan increasing supply of paper which passes 
into the hands of the people, and for which every 
individual in the country demands daily and 
hourly some portion of domestic and imported 
articles to consume; but very few ask or care for 
gold. Hence it is that gold has risen in value less 
Manany other article. In other words, the paper 
of the Government has depreciated less in com- 


parison with gold than with most other commodi- | 


les, 


bu 


This is not left to surmise or conjecture, 
tis susceptible of mathematical demonstration. 


EFFECT OF PAPER MONEY. 
The Secretar 


i y in his report has given tables of 
ices p 


in New York for thirty-nine years, em- 


racing most of the important articles of com- | 


Merce. a =“ > 
leree, and he hopes that they will be of service 


remoting information upon the influences 
; Hh actupon prices, JT have availed myself of 
pr se tablesin my endeavor to carry out the hope 
. the honorable Secretary. A table of sixt 

tading articles has been constructed, showing the 


me 
im} 


wi 


tables show that gold has advanced to a very 
trifling extent in comparison with the advance 


which has taken place in the great articles of 


” 
commerce. Every one of the sixty articles em- 
braced in the table has advanced, step by step, 
with the emissions of the Government paper, and 
the aggregate average advance has been 116 per 
cent., when gold has advanced but 52 per cent. 


A portion of the advance has been due, doubt- 
less, to the taxes, to the scarcity of materials, and 
to the rise in labor; but that is also due to the pa- 
per currency which has compelled strikes among 
work-pegople. 

This average rise in the prices of commodities 
marks the true depreciation of the Government 
paper, and gives the key to the loan transactions 
of the Secretary. The following shows the value 


of the loans made at four periods, in goods and in 


specie: 
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|| We have here the fact that in proportion asthe 
| value of the circulating paper fell in regard to 


dollar. 
SIMILAR SYSTEMS ABROAD. 

The history of our present paper issues is but 
a repetition of the French revolutionary system 
The origin and course of the issues are very 
nearly the same. France had, in the operations 
of John Law, an experience quite as terrible as 
our own revolutionary paper issues. That fa- 


mous financier was the ablest of the times. M. 
Thiers, in the French Chambers, in 1840, on the 
occasion of the recharter of the Bank of Iranc: 


, 


remarked in relation to Law’s work on finances: 


“Tt contains all that we have been able to say sine: 


, 


and | affirm that Law at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century understood quite as much of the question as any 


of those who have since discussed the subject of banking.’’ 


This is no doubt true, because [ have remarked 
the matter is of itself simple, but is only mysti- 
fied by attempts at fraud. On the Sth May, 1716, 
under the name of Law & Co., was chartered a 
bank of twelve thousand shares of about $100 


each. This bank was conducted on the soundest 


principles and hada great success. The general 


currency were treasury notes of Louis XLV, for 


which Law’s notes were fifteen per cent. premium. 
He issued notes, but on business paper. In an 
evil hour the bank fell under the control of the 
regent, who, like our Secretary in 1861, was of 


| opinion that if a ‘little paper was good more was 
\| better,’’ and $200,000,000 of notes were issued. 


It is needless to say that the scenes that are now 
developing themselves here immediately mani- 
fested themselvesthere. The wildest speculation 
succeeded, and the whole power of the Govern- 
ment soon exerted itself to maintain the credit of 
the paper. Law, it appears, like our own Sec- 
retary, while constantly giving hints of the dan- 


sues. 


ger of pore money, conunually pushed the is- 


n 1720 discredit set in. It was then that 
the ingenuity of the Government was taxed to 
put down ** gold speculators,” who, it asserted, 


caused the depreciation of the paper, and finally, 


February, 1720, an edict was issued forbidding 
the use of specie altogether. Any person found 
with more than $100 coin in his possession was 
to pay a fine and submit to confiscation. It was 
forbidden to buy specie, and informers were given 


| one half. Sir, or own gold bill before Congress 


gives informers one third, but Chase is less lib- 


eral than Mr. Law and the regent. The edict 


|| gave rise to the most atrocious proceedings. Lord 


Stair observed that it was impossible to doubt 
Law’s Romanism, ‘since he had established an 
inquisition after his manifest belief in transub- 
stantiation by turning so much gold into paper.’ 
Coin was an illegal tender. The annals of the 
times are full of the distress which grew out of 
Law’s paper. The public patience was soon ex- 
hausted,and Law was chased out of France, just 


|| commodities, did the desire increase to place it |i escaping with hia life. 
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The seeds of ruin then sown | developed them- 
relves sixty years after, under the feeble King 
Louis XVI, who could not enforce economy, 
and the annual deficit wasalarming. In 1783, the 
minister Turgot did what Mr. Chase did in 1861, 
he supplicated the bank of discount for a loan. 
That institution hada capital of 15,000,000 francs, 
and a circulation of 35,000,000 francs. It was in 
a flourishing condition, paying regularly eight 
per cent. dividends and enjoying high cre dit. In 
an evil hour it loaned the Government 6,000,000 
francs for its notes. This enlargement of its 
circulation involved its prompt suspension. The 
minister, to protect himself, caused the notes to 
be made a legal tender. T he directors saw their 
danger, however, and promptly enacted a rule 
that no loan should be made except upon that 
commercial paper, and that there should always 
be a reserve e qual to one third of the outstanding 
circulation. ‘This restored public confidence, and 
the stock of the bank sold at ve ry high yates. 
The speculation in it attracted the attention of 
the afterwards famous Mirabeau, who denounced 
it in a pamphlet, which was promptly suppressed 
by the Government. 

“Turgot was succeeded by Colonne, a minister 
altogether of a more modern school. His prin- 
ciple was not to make himself unpopular with the 
court by diminishing expenses, nor with the peo- 
pl by exgracting from them taxes for the service 
of the state. His plan was che istely conserva- 
tive; it was **to make things ple asant’’ b y bor- 
rowing, and his prodigality, w hich was a marvel 
for his times, was mere parsimony as compared 


’ 


with the lavish outlay of ourown magnificent min- 
ister. He made his loans frequent and large. 
He did what has become so familiar tous. He 


addressed himself to the bank. Reckless as was 
his expenditure, he nevertheless appears to have 
had a clear understanding of financial principles, 
and in this differed widely from the head of our 
Treasury. He clearly understood that paper 
money was not capital, and he also knew that it 
was capital that he wanted. 

There were two modes of operating upon the 
bank, widely different in their results. He could 
require it to loan its capital to the Government, 
or to lend its note That is real capital or ficti- 
tious capital, either wealth itself or only the prom- 
ise of it. The minister adopted the first expedi- 
ent. He borrowed $70,000,000 of the capital of 
the banks in the same way that Mr. Chase bor- 
rowed, as he informs us, $170,000,000 in specie. 
The loan was recul ir and CcauUust d no trouble. The 
minister, however, issued paper in the same man- 
ner that Mr. Chase issued demand notes, against 
the strongest protests of the banks. The results 
were precisely the same. ‘The notes of Colonne, 
issued in June, 1787, disturbed the circulation and 
forced suspension in three months. Those of Mr. 
Chase, issued August, 1861, forced suspension at 
the close of December. 

Necker was now minister. He took the other 
means of loan. Instead of borrowing c apiti il of 
the banks, he borrowed their notes, which was 
done to the extent of 90,000,000 foatia. Ten 
years afterwards Mr. Pitt did the same in Eng- 
land, and seventy-two years afterwards Mr.Chase 
repeated itin New York. I will here give ex- 
tracts from these financiers to the banks. 

M. Necker, in 1789, writes to the bank: 

“T hope you are not indifferent to my embarrassments, 
See the financial crisis, that of the grain market, that of 
the states general, and deliver me frum inquietude as far 
as it depends on you.”’ 

Mr. Pitt, in 1797, writes to the Bank of Eng- 
land: 

“it gives me much concern to be obliged to apply for 
an accommodation to so large an extent, but I cannot too 
strongly represent how necessary it is for the public ser- 
vice.”’ 

He felt it an indispensable duty to represent to 
them in the most earnest manner that it would 
be impossible to avoid the most serious and dis- 
tressing embarrassments to the public service un- 
Jess the demand was complied with. 

The French bank could go no further, how- 
ever, and then (November 15, 1789) M. Necker 
proposed (o supplant the then existing banks with 
national banks to issue 210,000, 000 francs ,of which 
170,000,000 franes was to be loaned to the State. 
Has any one heard in our day of a proposition 
to supplant old banks with * national banks,’ 
and to use their notes for the service of the Gov- 
ernment? 


| namely, 


they were made current in all payments to anc 
} king, and the subjects of the realm, except in duties on the 


| us the whole of those 
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issue $80,000,000 of legal-tender 
redeemable in public lands; and in March, 1790, 
the new Government bank began to issue their 
assignats, and then the emission went on with- 
out limit. 

These notes or assignats were of three descrip- 
tions: first, without interest from $20 to $2,000 


| each; second, with coupons attached; and third, 


fractional notes from one to ten centseach. ‘The 
whole amount outstanding at the end of 1790 was 
$250,000,000 at a discount of ten per cent. At 
the close of 1792 the amount was $440,000,000, 
and the discount thirty-seven percent. In 1794, 


| the sum had reached $1,200,000,000 and the dis- 
Ruin soon over- | 
| took the whole, and in February, 1797, they were | 
Their 


count seventy-eight per cent. 


no longer a legal tender or of any value. 
fall involved the most frightful distress among 
the public which began to recover as soon as re- 
lieved from their baneful presence. 


The resemblance between the movements of 
| Mr. Chase and those of the French revolutionists 
| is very great. He has thes 
tion, the same efforts to borrow capital of existing | 


banks until they are exhausted, the same project 


| to create national banks in order to diaguiae the 


Government paper issues in their names. Finally 
his issues of paper money are of the same classes, 
legal tender with intere st, legal tender 
without interest, and fragtional legal tender. In 


| one respect his issues differ from those of Dan- 


ton, Marat & Co. He does not make them re- 
ceivable for customs, which are collected in gold. 
This factattracts attention, and the observer asks 


himself where did he get that idea. Because our 


Secretary is peculiarly a borrower, even to his | 
| notions, which are not alwaysof the rank of ideas. 
Sir, he ‘borrowed it of 
| another age and nation. 
| find one of the principal means of overthrowing 
| the power of the Stuart family in Ireland thus 
| stated: 


another revolutionist in 


In Leland’s History we 


** Brass and copper of the basest kind, old cannon, broken 
bells, household utensils were assiduously collected; and 
from every pound weight of such vile materials, valued at 
fourpence, pieces were coinedand circulated to the amount 
of five pounds nominal value. By the first proclamation 
from the 


importation of forcign goods, money left in trust, or due by 
mortgage, bills, or bonds. 


“As brass and copper grew scarce it was made of still 


viler materials, of tin and pewter, and old debts of £1,000 || 


were discharged by pieces of vile metal amounting to thirty 
shillings in intrinsic value.”’ 


James had the grace_to respect trust funds, the 
property of the widow and the orphan. With 
sacred trusts are dissolving 
under the baleful influence of Mr. Chase’s paper. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on page 15 of 
his annual report, holds the following language: 

‘In former reports the Secretary has stated his convic- 
tions, and the grounds of them, respecting the necessity 
and the utility of putting a large 
form of United Staies notes, without interest, and adapted 
to circulation as money. These convictions remain un 
changed, and seem now to be shared by the people. For 
the first time’ in our history has areal apprvach to a uni- 
form currency been made; and the benefits of it, though 
still far from the best attainable condition, are felt by all. 


The circulation has been distributed throughout the coun- 
try, and is everywhere acceptable,”’ 

It is here asserted that the circulation is more 
uniform than ever before, and thatit is every- 
where acce ptable. If this be so, if the Secret ary 
believes what he here asserts, wh y does he see ic 


to change so admirable a system by oun planting || 


it with national bank notes nota legal tender? 
He tells us with great unction that every holder 
of a note has a direct interest in sustaining the 
national institution. Is he speaking of the con- 
federacy or of the Union? 

Ifthe northern people are bribed to hold to- 


gether by paper notes, so are the confederates to | 


agreaterextent. But,sir,] reject theidea. The 
deep-seated and unbought patriotism of the Ameri- 
can people is none the stronger beeause they holda 
few depreciated paper dollars of fast-fleeting value. 
The idea could oceur only to the head ofa Gov- 


| ernment reeking with corruption. 


UNIFORM CURRENCY. 

Now, sir, in relation to uniform curre ney, letus 
look at itas itexists. When Mr. Chas. reached 
power there was in circulation $275,000,000 of 
specie, and $200,000,000 of bank notes, every dol- 
lar convertible at sight into gold. There was but 


The result of the proposition was to || a fractional difference between the State i issues, 


paper money, | 


| National bank notes 


|| ent faculties and attributes, uniform 


same dread of taxa- | 


| taken such pride, it has determined t 


part of the debt in the | 








April 19, 


c manos of the ont of icanaport ation on 
currene y il San r rancisco Was the 
Maine, in Florida as in lowa. 
Wwe have now: 


Same 


Let US Sey 


Wha 


without coupo ms, .* 
o gal ‘te .nder with 
Government, not with the people 
United States notes, fractions, legal tende 
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United States postal currency, ste regal tender, not e 
taken for foreign postage 
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Here are seven kinds of currence y, all ofd 
In on ly one 
respect, thatof being worth to-de ay fifty cer 
dollar of the constitutional currency, and tha: 
uniformity varies every hour in the d; Ly. R ~y 
are we to take this dec laration in favor of ay: 
form currency’’ as a joke, a sarcasm, Or as he 
ply a draft upon the credulity of Cong 
the patience of the people? 

Again, we are told that this uniform currency 8 
distributed throughout the country, and is - st 
ceptable to the people.”? In this assertion th 
existence of the Pacific States is ignored unless 
the theory of State suicide is to be a applied to 
them for their contumacy in steadily refusin ' 
have anything todo w ith his paper currey 
Sir, this is what happens in California: 
Federal Government collected there jn 1969 
$4,688,399 of duties in gold, and sent it to N . 
York to speculate with in the gold exchane 
under the new bill. It paid out in California 
$9,885,531 in greenbacks, none of which will pags 
there ascurrency. The Government officers and 

contractors go to the brokers and sell Mr. Chase's 
very ‘acceptable uniform”’ currence Vy at siXty-tw 
cents per dollar. It is shipped to New York in 
the room of gold to pay debts, and for goods. | 
January, 1863, the ** legal tenders”’ sold in Say 
Francisco market at sixty -eight cents per dollar 
In March they sold at fifty cents per dollar, | 
July eighty cents per dollar. In December sixty- 
eight cents per dollar. ‘These immense flu 
tions of a very uniform and acceptable currey 
ina city of the United States afford a remarkable 
commentary on the financial schemes of the See: 
retary. 

This currency in which the Government has 


LS Der 


ress and 


— WwW 
ey 


thy 
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with national bank notes. Under the banking 
law, some three hundred and eighty-eiglt banks, 
with over $50,000,000 capital have been organized 
for the purpose of putting out bank notes to bea 
legal tender between the Government and the peo- 
ple , but notamong the people. ‘The attempt! 
issue this money is on the plea that it is 1 
sary to the “ safety of business transactions,’ 
‘*cheapening exc hange s,°° d&c., &c. 

These views seem to be entirely at varia 
with the facts. In the last thirty years the capi- 
tal of the country has grown very rapidiy, and 
with its growth specie currency has assumed 


| : . > 
| greater proportions, while a system of stock se 
| curity for circulation, and the rigid system ol 


prompt redemptions hag brought a gradual ; de- 
creasing amount of paper currency in proportion 
to the numbers of the people and the amount ol! 
business transacted. The following figures, taken 
from the Secretary’s report, will show the out: 
standing circulation of the banks of the United 
States at the end of each of four decades as com 
pared with the aggregate imports and expor's 


| and the number of the people. 


] | Circa 

| tation 

Imports and Population. | 
exports. 


| 
> Bank 
Year. | circulation. 


| 











1830 | $61,328,898 $144, 796 19R 


28, 26 ,42¢ 12,866,020 | 4.3 
1840 | 106,968,572 | ~239/997:465 | 17,009,453 | 6.2 
1850 | 155,012,911 330,037,038 28,191,810 | 9 


31 876,257 } 6.8 


1360 | 207,102,477 762,288,550 
‘Thus the singiiatiem per fd ad a increased 

but to a limited extent, while the amount of 1m 

pony and exports per head has more than _ 
led. The same amount of bank currency "* 
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served to transact double the business, because ° 
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